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THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

Leviticus xvi.* 

The " Higher Criticism " has discovered that the Levitical 
institutions, whose elaborate details fill the middle books 
of the Pentateuch — though they read as history, the history 
of transactions which took place, and of a complicated 
ritual which was set up in the wilderness of Sinai — are not 
history at alL You read how "the Lord commanded 
Moses" to do this and that, and how "Moses did as the 
Lord commanded him," but the Lord did nothing of the 
kind, and, of course, Moses did nothing. There was no 
separation at that time of the Levites to be subordinate 
assistants to the family of Aaron in the service of the 
sanctuary, nor until just before the close of the Babylonish 
captivity ; of course, there was no rebellion against that 
arrangement on the part of Korah and his company, 
and that awful engulfment of them and their families in 
the bowels of the earth never took place, nor any budding 
and blossoming of Aaron's rod, in token of the sole right 
to the priesthood of his family, nor the deposition of that 
rod in or by the ark for all future time. And as for the 
Day of Atonement, instead of its being instituted, and in 
all its elaborate details set up while Israel was yet in the wil- 

^ The Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi). A^th an Appendix, on the chief errors 
Kcently current on The Atonement. By William Kelly. Crown 8vo, pp. 176 
(Walters). 1889. 
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demess, this was probably what received the last touches of 
Ezra's pen in the construction of the new Pentateuch, which 
he brought with him from Babylon, to set up for the first time 
in the new temple. 

This is not the place to discuss these novelties. But it 
is safe to say that one ounce of good common sense is worth 
a ton of such results of this " Higher Criticism." Even as a 
literary question, the most practised pen would fail to so 
write what is not history — lengthening it out and filling it 
with a number of small details — as to make it read to every- 
body for ages as real history, including scholarly students of 
it, both Jewish and Christian, until this nineteenth century 
of ours. But besides, even if it is admitted that more or 
less of the Pentateuch, " as we now have it," existed ages 
before the Babylonish exile, the problem was to interweave 
the new matter in such a way as to make it dovetail with the 
old, and conceal the joining till now. Such an achievement, 
we may safely say, was impossible. 

We have been led into this strain by the volume before us 
on the Day of Atonement It consists of five lectures ; and 
being delivered in succession to probably the same audience, 
there is naturally some repetition in them, though in varied 
forms, while a number of incidental topics are introduced on 
which the lecturer gives forth his own views — views on which 
Christians may reasonably differ, as some of us do differ from 
Mr. Kelly. But the one thing to which we wish to call 
attention in this paper is the rare clearness with which the 
volume brings out the rich Gospel principles that underlie 
this central institution of the whole Jewish ritual, and espe- 
cially certain vital features of it which we have not seen else- 
where so well pointed out 

The two great words of the Bible are SiN and SALVATION, 
and the knowledge of the one is indispensable to the right 
appreciation of the other. But how to make men feel, espe- 
cially at that early age of the world, that there was anything 
very wrong in their life and character needing to be changed, 
anything very criminal in the sight of a holy and jealous God 
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— that was the difficulty, but it had to be done, and done to a 
people newly out of Egypt, with all its corrupting and debas- 
ing tendencies, while they lay encamped for a year in the 
broad plateau of the Sinaitic mountains. It had to be done 
in a rudimental form, and by a system of symbolic ordinances 
and an elaborate sacrificial ritual. The fundamental principle 
of this was that " the wages of sin is death," and, as follows 
from this, if sin was to be pardoned and the sinner reconciled to 
God, the sin must be confessed, a substitute to die for him be 
provided, and its blood be shed for him to make atonement. 
All this was accordingly carried out : of course, it was only an 
external performance ; " for it is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and goats should take away sin." It " sanctified to the 
purifying of the flesh" — nothing more. How far devout 
Israelites felt the insufficiency of this to purge the conscience 
we are left to conjecture. 

But one thing the grand ceremonial of the Day of Atone- 
ment might do for the partial relief of the conscience ; it 
enabled the Israelite to know how he stood with God at a 
given stage of his life. Once a year his account with God 
was squaredy and he was quits^ so to speak. " The books " for 
the past year were solemnly crossed^ and a clean page opened 
for the following one. And as this was the most solemn 
transaction of Israel's whole religious life, it was fitting that 
the ritual of it should be grand and specific in all its 
details. 

The very first thing done is perhaps the most affecting. 
The high priest, being himself but a poor sinful man, could 
as such make no atonement for other sinners. Atonement, 
therefore, for himself had first to be made. A bullock was 
killed for a sin-offering, and Aaron, taking some of its blood 
in a basin, carried it into the sanctuary, and drawing aside the 
thick gorgeous veil that concealed the holiest of all, he went 
in with the blood, and sprinkled it with his finger seven times 
in front of the mercy-seat, as his warrant to approach it, and 
seven times upon the mercy-seat, in token of God's satisfaction 
with the atonement made, whereupon the glory of the Lord 
broke forth, covering the mercy-seat, and Aaron now returned 
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a high priest "without spot/* qualified to represent the 
great High Priest yet to come, and typically atone for the 
people. 

This brings us to the rich teaching of the two goats. Since 
no single type could sufficiently set forth both the work of 
Christ and the effect of the work, the plan adopted is that of 
a compound or dual type. While the slain goat represents 
the method of atonement, " for without the shedding of blood 
^ere is no remission," the scape-^o^X (as its name im- 
ports) expresses the complete removal of the sinner's guilt. 
We have another of these dual types in the ceremony of the 
cleansing of the leper (Lev. xiv.). Two birds were taken, 
one of which was killed in an earthen vessel over running 
water. A bunch of hyssop, bound by a scarlet thread to a 
piece of cedar-wood, was then along with the living bird 
dipped in the blood of the slain bird, and the leper being 
sprinkled seven times with the dripping blood of the slain 
bird, and so pronounced clean, the living bird was let fly away 
(see Psa. li. 7). 

Returning to the two goats for the people, Aaron first 
" presented " them both before the Lord at the door of the 
tent of meeting,^ in token of His approval of them for the 
intended purpose, and then cast lots upon them, one lot for 
the Lord, and the other lot for the scape-goat ; and having 
again " presented " (R.V.) the goat upon which the Lord's lot 
fell, he offered him for a sin-offering (ver. 9). Till this was 
done the people's account with a holy God could not be set- 
tled, and the goat of "dismissal " could not be dismissed ; for 
" it is the blood that maketh atonement" Here Mr. Kelly 
writes admirably : 

" The goat on which Jehovah's lot fell was beyond question to 
meet the exigencies of Jehovah's character. For this reason we find 
that the blood had always to be brought, not before men that needed 


^ This is one of the best improvements of the R.V. It was not "the taber- 
nacle of the congregation" (A.V.), or where the people came together, but the 
tent where Jehovah met with His people. See Exod. xxv. 22, " And there wilt 
I meci with tAce," (It is the same word ; one the verb, the other the noun.) 
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its atoning virtue, but to God, where He is. The same truth sub^ 
stantially appears on the paschal night When the first Passover waft 
instituted, the blood was put, not within the door, but without. Thai 
precious blood was not for man to look on, in order to extract conlf 
fort from his sight of it Comfort, indeed, he was perfectly entitled 
to draw from it, but not by his looking at it The blood was expressly 
and only outside the door ; the Israelitish family was to be as ex- 
pressly within. * When I see the blood, I will pass over,* said the 
Lord. So the true, deep, and all-important aspect of propitiation is 
ever that the blood is offered to God, No doubt it is for man ; but 
the essential truth is that it is put before God. Faith, therefore, acts 
upon His estimate of the blood, not on man's. This is so true that 
when the goat which was for Jehovah's lot comes forward, and th^ 
high priest deals with it, we have in this the foundation of all fol* 
Israel ; not a word is said of laying his hands on its head, or of con- 
fessing Israel's sins. It is not affirmed that he did not — the Jews 
say that he did ; but we need not mind what old Jewish tradition 
says, any more than what men may say to-day. In Scripture we 
have our lesson, and thus we have it from God, and thank God for 
it. . . . The absence of confession over the first goat is no less 
marked (than its presence in the case of the second), however quick 
man is to interpolate it. There was the most abject confession over 
the second goat, but not a word of the sort as to the first Doubt- 
less the reason is similar. Confession is where man's sins are in full 
view. . . . But there is and must be a deeper thing — that God's 
justice and honour be secured by atonement . . . Man, though the 
object of compassion to the uttermost, here disappears. Christ, the 
Sin-bearer, is alone before God" (pp. 39-41). 

This awful aloneness of the high priest with God in the 
holiest of all, when transacting for the people before the 
mercy-seat, with the blood of atonement on his fingers, is ex- 
pressed with sublime significance in ver. 17 : "And there shall 
be no man in the tent of meeting when he goeth in to make 
atonement in the holy place ^ until he come out and have made 
atonement,** 

Coming next to the scape-goat, its teaching will be found 
as rich as it is varied. The very first thing said would be 
stumbling did we not remember the dual character of the 
type. " The goat on which the lot fell to be the scape- goat 
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shall be presented alive to make atonement over him,^ to let 
him go* for a scape-goat into the wilderness " (ver. lo). This 
living goat could itself make no atonement, for " it is the blood 
that maketh atonement." But the atonement made by the 
slain goat passed over in its efficacy to the living goat, giving 
warrant for its liberation and dismissal. 

But did this dismissal take place forthwith, with no active 
recognition of the people's interest in it ? That would have 
been to teach (in symbol) the doctrine of " universal pardon." 
For preaching that doctrine, that remarkable man, John 
Macleod Campbell, minister of the parish of Row, Dumbar- 
tonshire, was deposed by the general assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in the year 1831.' And the late Mr. Maurice, 
on whom Mr. Campbell made a deep impression, expresses 
this doctrine nakedly in his writings ; but it is most un- 
scriptural. Christ, by His death, did indeed make full 
.atonement for sin in its totality, as " the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world," for " The bread which I will 
give (said He Himself) is My flesh, for the life of the world." 
But according to the clear teaching of the New Testament, it 
is not until the sinner sets his own seal to this method of re- 
conciliation — until he identifies himself with his provided 
Substitute, by 

'* Laying his sins on Jesus, 
The spotless Lamb of Gud, 
Who bears them all, and frees us 
From the accursM load " — 

that he is actually set free as a pardoned man. 

Now this is what is so expressly set forth in the ceremonial 

* So the margin of the R. V. The phrase {\wV) means ** upon " or 
"** over " ; and even in the A.V,, as well as the R.V., it is rendered ** over " in 
ver. 21. 

' The italic '* and {to let him go) '* of the A.V. is a mistake of the sense. 
The meaning is, "to make atonement in order to let him go *' free. 

' But from some personal knowledge of the man, and some familiarity with his 
teaching, the present writer can say with confidence that, though refusing with un- 
happy persistence to use any other language than what certainly taught that doc- 
trine, he never held that any man was personally pardoned till he believed. • ^ 
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of the scape-goat : " And Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the live goat, and confess over him all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their transgressions^ 
together wity all their sins^ putting them upon the head of 
the goat, and shall send him s^NByl^ &c. (ver. 21). 

There is a significance in the three words which we have here 
italicised, on which, because it is almost entirely overlooked, 
we must pause to point out. The forgiveness of sin, in the 
language of these three words for it, is announced in the Old 
Testament at three successive stages of its revelation. First, 
as a great ^^/, that Jehovah, the God of Israel, is a sin-far- 
doning God (Ex. xxxiv.) : " The Lord descended in the cloud, 
and the Lord passed by before him (Moses), and proclaimed [His 
name]. The LORD, the Lord, a God full of compassion . . . 
forgiving iniquity^ and transgression^ and sin " (vers. 6, 7). 
Next, picking up these three words, we have the method of 
this pardon, by atoning blood, in the ceremonial before us. 
Aaron, laying both his hands upon the head of the live goat, 
confesses over him the guilt of the people in these three forms 
of it, and *^puts if^ upon the goat, or conveys their guilt from the 
guilty ones to the guiltless substitute. But as this was a mere 
form, and no reality, we have thirdly, the Great Reality grandly 
predicted, still in language of these three significant words, in 
Dan. ix. 24 : " Seventy weeks are decreed upon thy people 
to finish transgression^ and to make an end of sins^ and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity^ and to bring in EVERLAST- 
ING RIGHTEOUSNESS, and to seal up vision and prophecy, 
and to anoint a most holy place.* 

Before leaving these three noteworthy words, one cannot 
but think that the man after God's own heart, who after his 
mournful fall must have felt how much he needed to put his 
finger on them in his pleadings for pardon, seems to have 


^ So the preposition (I^) should, we think, be rendered — belter than ''and*' 
(A.V.) and "even" (R.V.) 

• D^Knin Enn (as in Exod. XX vi. 33, that is, as we venture to think, not to 
anoint Him to whom the prediction refers, but precisely what is expressed in 
Heb« X. 19, to give ** boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus.") 
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actually done so, both in his great penitental Psalm (IL) and 
in the thanksgiving Psalm (xxxii.), which he wrote after 
obtaining what he had pleaded for. " Have mercy upon me, 
O God : according to the multitude of Thy tender mercies, blot 
out my transgressions. Wash me throughly from mine 
iniquity^ and cleanse me from my sin. For I acknowledge my 
transgressions^ and my sin is ever before me." Though " the 
Lord had put away his sin," (as Nathan the prophet had been 
sent to tell him, 2 Sam. xii. 13), he could not rest in the mere 
assurance of that ; he wanted " the joy of God's salvation," 
and cries to have it "restored" to him (ver. 12). Well, he 
got it restored ; and in the fulness of his heart, writing 
Psa. xxxii., he breaks forth at once, "Blessed is the man 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed 
is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity'' — ^as 
if those three words had taken possession of him. 

This brings us back to Aaron's confession of the iniquities, 
transgressions, and sins of the people over the head of the 
typical substitute, and the transference of them thereby from 
the sinners to it 

But this raises a deep question, reaching down to the 
deepest depths of Christ's soul-exercise : " In what capacity 
did Aaron typify Christ in confessing the people's sins over 
the head of the scape-goat ? " In the double capacity of the 
Sin-confessor^ because he was the Sin-bearer. From the 
very nature of the case the one involves the other. Did " the 
Lord " indeed " lay on Christ the iniquity of us all 1 " Was 
He who " knew no sin made sin for us } " and did He, as 
such, " bear our sins in His own body on the tree ? " If 
so, He must have been conscious they were on Him, that in 
deed He was held and dealt with as the Guilty One. It is 
painful to write and to realise this as the actual condition of 
Him who but an hour or two before His death could say, 
" The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me!' 
But infinitely harder it must have been for Him to feel and 
know it to be true. When we try to see sin as He saw it^ 
in all its hatefulness, in all its damnableness — and how " Him- 
self without sin," yet in the Divine reckoning it was His^ and 
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therefore He must be " made a curse for us," we can get a 
faint glimpse into the exercise of that holy soul of His about 
it when " entering into His closet, and shutting His door, '* He 
would pour out His soul into His ear who " seeth in secret," 
owning in profound reverential submission the righteousness 
of all that He was enduring and had still to endure. Yes, 
He was the great Sin-bearer ; and it would do us good, 
methinks, if we could spend a while over what we can see into 
that heart-exercise of His when, in great waves of feeling, the 
sense of sin upon Him would almost overwhelm Him. We 
should then understand better that "strong crying and 
tears " to " Him who was able to save Him from death," and 
" was heard," though otherwise than He at first prayed, " that 
the cup might pass from Him if it were possible " — because it 
was not possible. 

An ancestor of the present writer — banished, or obliged to 
fly, to Holland during the persecuting time of Charles H., but 
who after the glorious revolution of 1688 returned and spent 
the rest of his days ministering to the Presbyterians who 
settled in London — this sainted man must have had some 
insight into these experiences of his Lord when in the Preface 
to a little book of his he says of Him, in language which is 
as music, " He filled the silent night with His crying, and 
watered the earth with His tears, more precious than the dew 
of Hermon, or any moisture that ever fell on God's earth 
since the creation, next unto His own blood." 

But the Cross was the crisis. During those three hours of 
darkness which hung over it, and " about the ninth hour," 
which was the hour of the evening sacrifice, then it was that 
He was made to feel the uttermost of the " curse " that " He 
was made for us." And what was that ? Desertion of God, 
Till then, as would seem, this was unknown to Him, 
For it wrung from Him a cry as strange as the thing itself, 
not the cry of His " beloved Son " to a Father who *' heard 
Him always," but of the Son of Man to His God. And it is 
a challenge from conscious innocence to the righteous Judge 
of the human heart — ** My God, my God, why hast Tfwu for- 
saken Mef" That is a cry which will never be heard in the 
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place of the lost For those who are there know too well why 
tfiey are forsaken, and how hopelessly so. Nay, even the 
holiest on earth dare not utter it (though sometimes they 
" speak unadvisedly with their lips ") in their seasons of dark- 
ness and felt distance from God. For it is their grief and 
shame that they bring it upon themselves. One only could 
so challenge Heaven. But it was just a momentary taste of 
what sin's uttermost desert is, and He behoved to feel it, 
that the next moment He might be able placidly to say, 
" Father (no more " My God ") into Thy hands I commend 
My Spirit," and having said this, with an exultant shout, cry, 
" Finished ! " and give up the ghost 

O what vast issues did that one word (TerlXccrrat or n^3) 
carry in its bosom, and He took it all in ! A poor feeble ex- 
pression, but for the time sufficient expression, of what was 
in that word " Finished,'* was the sending away, to be seen no 
more, of the sin-laden scape-goat But even we who can 
spell it out by degrees shall never be able to exhaust it And if 
you want to spell it out more and more clearly, even with 
your New Testament light, we advise you to read it, and read 
it again, in the whole details of the Day of Atonement. And 
don't say It is you that put it there. We don't For he who 
wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, he read it there, and you, 
with his guidance, will find it there too. 

We could have wished to quote some striking passages 
from Mr. Kelly's book, on different features of the Day of 
Atonement But the space yet remaining to us will be 
better occupied with an extract from the Appendix. After a 
learned note in No. L, on the scape-goat (for Mr. Kelly is a 
scholar and widely read) upon the word Azazel (needlessly, 
as we think, retained in the Revised Version), we have in 
No. n. the following, on "Modern Views, subversive of the 
Atonement," speculations which " work banefully against the 
truth and to the injury of souls." (Having spoken of those 
Socinian views of the death of Christ as an example of love, 
or a fidelity which stopped not short of martyrdom, he goes 
on thus) : — 

^* But beyond these in appearance is the scheme that, as our Lord 
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ever went about doing good in grace and mercy, so His sufferings 
were endured up to death as a perfect reconciliation of God to man. 
So Mr. Maurice on ' Sacrifice/ who regards the Son of God as the ideal 
man, the true root and eternal antitype of humanity. But this is no 
more than philosophising on Christ. As it obliterates the guilt and 
ruin of fallen man, so it accounts in no true sense or Divine way for 
the sufferings of Christ at the hand of God. Guilt on the one 
hand is ignored, and God the Judge of sin on the other. Hence the 
infinite work of Christ is viewed merely on the side of love and self- 
sacrifice, not at all in the light of His suffering once for sins that He 
might bring the believer to God. Thus the Cross is viewed in its 
most superficial aspect. The judgment of God therein is wholly 
absent from the theory, no less than the deliverance and new state of 
the believer, as identified with Christ risen from the dead and seated 
at God's right hand in heaven. 

'^ It is true that Christ felt the sins of men with that anguish 
which only a perfecdy pure and holy one could feel the sins of others, 
along with perfect grace towards themselves in His heart But sym- 
pathy is not what is wanted with sins, or even with sinners as such. 
Suffering for sins can alone avail, and that by One who is adequate 
to meet God in all His holy feeling and righteous dealing, about sin. 
Sinners need a sufficient Saviour and a divinely acceptable sal- 
vation. 

" Again, union does not mean Christ becoming partaker of man's 
nature, though this was essential to save souls. The faithful now are 
united by and in the Spirit to Him glorified on High. The union of 
mankind as such with Christ is a destructive fiction." 


In this paper we have dealt with the Atonement on Old 
Testament lines, under the veil of ceremonial institutions and 
significant symbols. But to Christians the veil is so thin, that 
they are apt to wonder how Old Testament saints did not see 
through it The Churches that make this doctrine paramount 
in their preaching and their literature will live ; the Churches, 
though called orthodox, in whose pulpits and representative 
literature this doctrine is not found, or is but a dissolving 
view, have in them the dry rot, the seeds of death. 

David Brown. 


ON TESTIMONY. 

We have lately been reminded that the whole question of 
allegiance to or rejection of the Christian faith is simply one 
of the value of testimony. It is implied, for example, that 
no amount of testimony can make certain things credible 
which science on the ground of experience has pronounced 
to be impossible. If, therefore, these things — such, for instance, 
as our Lord's treatment of the Gadarene demoniacs — are an 
essential part of the Christian faith, it must be given up, and 
with it so much deference to the Gospel narrative as has 
hitherto sufficed to secure our belief in various matters which 
can hardly fail to include the feeding of the five thousand, 
the raising of Lazarus, and our Lord's own resurrection from 
the dead. So far as these things depend upon the testimony 
of the evangelists, they depend upon the value of that 
testimony. If the testimony can be invalidated, our belief in 
these things must go, unless it can be shown that they depend 
also upon other considerations unaffected by any distrust of 
testimony. It may be well, therefore, to investigate the 
nature of testimony generally, and that of the Christian 
testimony in particular, because if there is really any reason 
to discredit the Christian testimony, as so many persons in 
the present day assume and affirm, there can be no advantage 
in continuing to accept it. If it is really unsound it had 
better be given up, for there can be no merit in believing a 
lie ; and above all things we must bear in mind that the 
tenacity of our own belief can in no way compensate for 
deficiency in the truth of that which we believe. 

What, then, is testimony ? It is the witness that is given by 
A, B, or C to that of which D would not otherwise have know- 
ledge. It is the ground on which action of the most important 
kind, involving the sacrifice of life and liberty, is constantly 
taken. In one form or other it is the only means we have of 
enlarging our knowledge, so far as it does not depend upon 
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our own experience and observation, and in many cases we 
are dependent upon the testimony of others for our full or 
further intelligence of that which is within the range of our 
own observation and experience. I may have a pain in my 
heart or head. I am dependent on the testimony of others 
for the cause or the removal of it I may witness a remark- 
able phenomenon in the earth or sky, and be dependent on 
the testimony of others for the explanation of it Whenever 
I wish to extend the limits of my own knowledge in any 
direction, I am dependent in some way or other on the 
testimony of others. To discredit testimony therefore in 
general is to perpetrate an act of moral or intellectual 
suicide ; and to decline to act upon it physically may even be 
followed by results that would be tantamount to actual 
suicide. Just as faith, therefore, is one of the prime essentials 
of life without which society could not exist, so is testimony 
a prerequisite without which faith would languish and come 
to nought If testimony were universally unreliable, the fool 
only would rely upon it If it could not be trusted, who 
would not cease to trust it, that is, cease to believe } The 
consequence would be that in this domain a condition of 
absolute scepticism would ensue. No man would believe his 
neighbour, and society would be resolved into a mass of 
incoherent and antagonistic atoms. 

It is plain that such a condition would be contrary to the 
essential principles of our constitution. If we can with any 
truth reason from results to causes, we may with confidence 
affirm that this is not the condition under which we were 
intended to exist. Nature intended us to be dependent upon 
testimony for the advancement of our own knowledge and 
happiness, and intended us, in this as in other things, to refuse 
the evil and to choose the good. It is part of our duty, there- 
fore, to discriminate in our use of this as of other things. 
We have the faculty of choice, and we forbear to exercise it 
at our peril, to our disadvantage and our loss. 

Though testimony, however, manifestly extends to every de- 
partment of human knowledge, the only branch of it with which 
we need concern ourselves at present is historical testimony, and 
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that more especially as affecting the channels through which 
our knowledge of the facts of the life of Christ is derived, 
and the trustworthiness of that testimony upon which alone 
we can venture to receive a Divine revelation. The Jewish 
law (DeuL xvii. 6) provided that at the mouth of two or three 
witnesses he that was worthy of death should be put to 
death, but that at the mouth of one witness he should not be 
put to death. In matters of history, however, we are at 
times dependent upon the testimony of only one witness. 
As far as I know, there are many things which we accept 
implicitly upon the testimony, for instance, of Caesar alone. 
I suppose we have no other testimony but his for the 
astounding fact that he built a bridge across the Rhine in fen 
days, and demolished it again after eighteen ; that he built a 
fleet in thirty days ; that he led his army over the Cevennes 
in six feet of snow, and the like. No one discredits these 
things as facts, and yet we have no second or third witness to 
confirm them. In themselves they are well-nigh incredible ; 
and notwithstanding this, we accept them as undoubted facts 
of history upon the mere word of Caesar. It is evident, 
therefore, that historical facts demand less testimony for their 
reality than the law demands in matters of life and death. 
Provided that the character of the witness is satisfactory, it is 
difficult to say what statement might not be accepted. We 
believe the word of Caesar because it is his word, even though 
the nature of the statement is such as to stagger and perplex 
our powers of belief, and to baffle our understanding. In 
this case, however, the fact, though incredible, is not un- 
natural or supernatural. Had Caesar told us he had seen a 
dead man raised to life, should we or should we not believe 
him ? He has not told us so, and therefore we cannot say. 
When, however, we come to the Gospel history, it is exactly 
this that we do meet with. Are we or are we not to believe 
it } This must, one would think, depend as before upon the 
character of the witnesses. Only in this case instead of one 
witness we have several. The extraordinary character of the 
facts testified to naturally demands a stronger array of testi- 
mony, and we have it. Is it or is it not adequate ? How are 
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we to determine this question ? The testimony, to be secure, 
must be of the nature of a continuous and complete arch. 
It must rest upon two opposite supports, which must be 
united by a continuous span. There must be at least the 
two independent witnesses, and they must agree together and 
Unite in one. If matters are to be believed which surpass 
and contradict our experience, there must be that which shall 
make them antecedently probable, and that which shall tend 
to confirm their antecedent occurrence. There must be prior 
conditions and posterior indications of truth. Nothing short 
of this would render credible what is naturally and inherently 
incredible because impossible. 

For instance, if a person were to appear among us now 
who should lay claim to raising the dead, we should obviously 
not believe him ; and we should be justified in not believing him, 
because there is no reason why we should believe him, or why 
such a one should so appear. We can conceive circumstances 
under which for a time it would be difficult to detect and 
expose his imposture ; but after a while these would vanish 
before the test of experiment and scientific demonstration. 
In what respect then were matters different in the case of our 
Lord } Perhaps it will be better to begin with the subse- 
quent indications of reality. We have four independent wit- 
nesses in the evangelists. They are independent, because they 
are sufficiently different to prove them so. They cannot by 
any process of combination be reduced to less than three, 
even if as four they do not stand out as separate and dis- 
tinct It is true that the testimony of the evangelists does 
not reach demonstrably to the time of Christ; but if the 
Gospels are genuine, that is by the persons whose names they 
bear, their testimony unquestionably runs up to the time of 
His ministry. It is really more incredible and unlikely that the 
narrative of the raising of Lazarus, ^^., should have been 
written late in the second century than that being what it is, 
it should have been the work of an eye-witness — conceding, 
of course, the abstract possibility of its being so. That is to 
say, admit provisionally the abstract possibility of the historic 
truth of the Gospel history, and, knowing what we do of the 
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literary monuments of the second century, it is antecedently 
more likely that such a narrative as that of the raising of 
Lazarus should have proceeded from an Apostle and eye- 
witness than from any writer, known or unknown, of the 
second century. And the writer of the third Gospel 
tells us distinctly that he had taken pains to ascertain 
the truth of what he recorded. In this respect his 
narrative bears a striking resemblance to the taropla of 
Thucydides. Indeed, I do not see in what respects it has 
less claim to the appellation than he has, except in the 
nature of the events recorded, which, as they are the matters 
under enquiry, must not themselves be allowed to put it out 
of court. The testimony of the four witnesses however, being 
such as it is, may for the present be set aside. We will return 
to it afterwards. As yet we may r^ard it as independent 
testimony, and testimony which appears to have contempo- 
rary authority. At all events, this position cannot be, and has 
not been, disproved. But apart altogether from this testimony, 
we have certain letters of the Apostle Paul which are un- 
assailable, and which give us his own personal testimony to 
within about thirty years of the death of Christ. Now these 
letters clearly establish certain points. First, the existence of a 
very widespread Christian society j not of Jews only, but also 
of Greeks, and, in fact, of Greeks rather than Jews, in various 
parts of the civilised world about the year 60, that is, 
during the lifetime of the generation that was contemporary 
with Christ This society, scattered and diversified as it was, 
had a common bond of union in its attachment to and love 
for the person of Christ. They all not only believed but knew 
that He had died as a malefactor upon the cross ; they all knew 
that He was regarded as the Son of God — their belief in Him 
involved this, involved the knowledge ths^t He had claimed to 
be so, and that the claim by them was admitted ; they 
believed, that is, that a man who had been crucified was no mere 
man, but was actually the Son of God. But they could not 
and would not have believed this if the death upon the 
cross had been all that was known of Christ ; in fact, whether 
or not He had risen from the dead, they one and all believed 
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that He had, and iri consequence of that' belief had turned 
from the worship of idols to serve the living and true God, 
and to wait for and expect His Son from heaven. All this 
belief on their part does not, of course, show that what they 
believed was truth and was no lie, but it shows conclusively 
that there must have been certain facts connected with the 
life of Christ which furnished a ground for their belief. His 
life could have been no ordinary life to have been the cause 
of such a belief ; on the contrary, it must have been a most 
exceptional life, altogether unlike any other of which they 
had had experience. But over and beyond this, the person 
who had been the means of their adopting this belief was 
himself the subject of a remarkable history : he had been a 
bitter opponent of the very Person in whom they and he 
alike believed ; he had not only rejected the belief in Christ, 
but had done all he could to suppress and extinguish it in 
others, and yet he had himself been the main cause of the 
spread of this belief in Corinth and Thessalonica, in Rome 
and Galatia. If Christ had been the mere malefactor that 
His death seemed to proclaim Him, it is absolutely impossible 
that the career of St. Paul should have been what it was. 
There must have been circumstances connected with that 
death which gave it altogether a different character, the more 
so, because of the hatred with which at one time he had 
regarded Christ ; and there is no question whatever but that by 
him Christ was believed to have risen from the dead, and to 
be the Son of God, though He had died upon the cross. 

And here it is to be observed that whatever the circum- 
stances attending Christ's death had been, they were in no 
case altered by the change in St Paul's relation to them. 
They were what they were before his conversion, and he 
must have known what they were before his conversion ; but 
it was that event, and that event alone, which altered his 
relation to them. The change was in him, and not in them. 
If, therefore, they were sufficient as a basis for belief after his 
conversion, it was not because they were insufficient before 
that he did not believe, but because he had not duly appre- 
hended them. Now this shows us that though in the present 
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day much complaint is made of the inadequacy of the 
grounds of belief, ft may, after all, be riot the grounds that 
are invalid, but that the attention paid to them and the atti- 
tude assumed towards them are insufficient and inadequate. 
The same persons who now loudly complain of the in- 
sufficiency of evidence would, if they were converted, be 
willing to proclaim it as fully adequate. The sphere of the 
change must be their own hearts, and not the field of 
evidence. There is sufficient proof for all — there is not too 
much for any ; but he \v'ho in unbelief finds the evidence too 
little, would upon belief find it enough, and more than 
enough. It is not the evidence which needs to be increased, 
but the attitude of the critic towards the evidence, which 
changes with his belief This is a point which is frequently 
overlooked. Our feelings change towards the same person 
according to our view of his character and conduct ; and it is 
not otherwise with our feelings towards Christ. Now when 
St. Paul was at the height of his activity in proclaiming the 
name of Christ, it was not long enough after the death of 
Christ for him to have forgotten the known character and 
circumstances of His life, nor for that character and these 
circumstances to have become materially affected by the 
lapse of time. Thirty years after the fall of Napoleon it was 
perfectly well known what manner of man he had been ; 
indeed, the memory of his personality has hardly yet faded 
from our recollection in more than twice that time. St. Paul 
was not separated by anything like the period of thirty years 
from the death of Christ ; in fact, his conversion occurred 
within ten years of that event. Alford places it in the year 
37. He was contemporary with Christ, and probably at the 
most but a few years younger. How is it possible, then, that 
any halo of uncertainty can have gathered round the main 
facts and character of the life of Christ in so short a time as 
the interval between the death of Christ and that of St. Paul's 
conversion } And it was St Paul's knowledge and concep- 
tion of Christ that was reproduced in his converts from Rome 
to Ephesus. The faith of all these Churches, therefore, was 
no bad test by which to estimate the person and the character 
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of Christ. What were the circumstances attending the pro- 
duction of our several Gospels it is impossible to know. One 
thing, at least, is certain : that they all agree in the identity of 
the character they depict. Even the Christ of St. John is 
felt to be essentially the same with the Christ of the other 
three evangelists. The circumstances they relate may vary, 
but the character is one and the same. And it is obvious 
that very great variety of circumstance may be consistent 
with identity of character, as it is certain that great diversity 
of circumstantial detail may co-exist and be consistent with 
reality of incident. We take it, then, for certain that the 
testimony of St Paul is valid as far as regards the general 
character of Christ, the nature of His death, the fact that He 
wrought mighty works, which are fairly exemplified by His 
own resurrection from the dead. The same writer vouches, 
also, for His birth of the family of David, for His ascension, 
for the meekness and lowliness of His career, and the like. 
It is, therefore, not to be denied that we have in St. Paul's 
writings the clearest possible proof that all these things 
were firmly held by the great mass of Christians within 
thirty years of the death of Christ. It is equally certain that 
this, which was the common faith of Christians, was held 
altogether independently of the four Gospels. This faith 
was not derived from them, and therefore cannot stand or fall 
with them. So far as we hold it, we resemble the Pauline 
Christians, and share identically the same faith with them, 
a faith which as it does not rest upon the genuineness of the 
four Gospels so it cannot be shaken, even if one or more of 
them should, I will not say be proved to be spurious, but 
should be unable to make good to the demonstration of 
cavillers its claim to be genuine. It is manifestly futile, 
therefore, to try to make Christianity answer for its life with 
the power to show, to the satisfaction of those who are 
determined to doubt, that each of the Gospels is genuine. 
But though we say this, it by no means follows that the 
Gospels are not genuine. That is quite another matter, and 
is a purely literary question, to be settled by the same means 
as similar literary questions. Only one caution may be 
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entered. Depend upon it, we are not at the end of the 
various theories that will be propounded to account for the 
origin of our Gospels. One theory gives place to another, 
and has done so, but who shall say that we have seen the last ? 
In all probability, the actual evidence for the genuineness of 
the Gospels will be in a hundred years hence substantially 
what it is now. A few discoveries may be made which will 
elucidate more or less certain points, but the main bulk of 
the evidence will be what it is ; unquestionably not less, very 
possibly a trifle more. This, then, being so, it matters little 
what theories may be proposed. Theory cannot set aside 
fact ; and if the facts are sufficient now, they will be sufficient 
to the end of time, and sufficient also to confront any form of 
theory. The validity of the evidence for the Gospels does 
not vary in proportion to the ingenuity of those who pro- 
pound theories. It is the yoke to which they must eventually 
bow. If, therefore, there is valid reason, as we know there is, 
to believe that the several Gospels are genuine — that is, the 
composition of the two Apostles, Matthew and John, and 
the two evangelists, Mark and Luke — see how wonderfully 
that circumstance bears upon the indirect testimony of St. 
Paul. And even if it is not possible to trace any Gospel, 
say, beyond the year 70, it by no means follows that it 
did not exist before that time. It is quite conceivable that 
many years may have been spent in the composition of a 
Gospel before it was, so to say, launched upon the world in 
such a form as to admit of evidence being borne to its 
existence from independent sources. It is, moreover, quite 
possible that a Gospel may have been current in the Church 
for many years before the rise of such independent testimony 
as would witness to its existence, or which, having arisen, 
would survive to do so. There is nothing unreasonable 
in supposing, e.g,f St. John to have had the materials 
of his Gospel by him for years, before in his extreme old age, 
he bequeathed it in a literary form to the world. The 
one question we have to decide is, whether or not we are 
warranted in ascribing it to him. I, for my part, am pro- 
foundly convinced that, upon internal evidence alone, we are 
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not warranted in doing otherwise. But if this is the case 
with St Matthew and St John, it is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the claim which each Gospel must have upon our faith 
and reverence. For if there is adequate reason to believe 
these Gospels genuine, it is certain in that case that we have 
the testimony of two eye-witnesses and companions of our 
blessed Lord, who, from that very fact, may be regarded as 
commissioned to record what they have related. Conse- 
quently, if their works are genuine, it is not less certain that 
they must be authentic — ^that is, contain the narratives of 
those who themselves witnessed the events and faithfully 
recorded what they witnessed. Now it is exactly this whidi 
in the present day is so frequently denied or called in question 
and insinuated. It is suggested that our accounts are not 
those of eye-witnesses. It is, on the contrary, all but certain 
that they are — at least, two of them ; and whether they are 
or not, it is certain that the incidents recorded are not one whit 
more incredible than those which we must postulate to account 
for the language of St Paul to the Romans and Corinthians. 
For is the feeding of the five thousand or the raising of 
Lazarus more marvellous or incredible than our Lord's own 
resurrection } But it is impossible to account for the language 
of St Paul to Rome and Corinth unless the faith in the Lord's 
resurrection was complete, and impossible to account for the 
faith being so complete and so general unless it had rested 
upon adequate ground. Nay, is not the faith itself the best 
evidence of the reality of the cause producing it } For what 
was that faith, so to say, but the extension and continuation 
of the resurrection ? They who held that faith were partakers 
of a risen life, because they had received it from a risen Lord. 
I claim, then, that we should read the Gospels in the light 
they receive from the evidence of the early Christianity of 
St Paul's Epistles, and not wait till it is absolutely impossible 
to doubt the genuineness and authenticity of the Gospels 
before we deal with the evidences of renewed and supernatural 
life with which those Epistles abound. 

But having got thus far, that is, as the clear indications of 
the existence of a new and supernatural life ostensibly spring- 
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ing from the resurrection of Christ, what is there to prevent 
us from accepting the various indications of the exercise of 
supernatural power to which the Gospels bear witness ? If 
Christ had so much control over nature as to rise from the 
dead, we can conceive of His making the blind to see, and the 
lame to walk, and the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak, 
and of His satisfying the bodily wants of thousands at a time 
with means altogether inadequate. And if those who were 
witnesses of these things assure us that He did so, who are 
we that we should call in question their testimony ? These 
things are indeed difficult to believe, but they rest on such 
testimony that it is hard to disbelieve them ; indeed, when we 
judge of them by their results there is only one way in which 
we can deal with them, if we do not believe in them, and that 
is, to say that the astonishment created by their supposed 
occurrence was such as to bring about the results of which I 
have spoken. But though we can conceive that under such 
circumstances the effects would have been considerable in 
the area of their supposed occurrence, yet we cannot imagine 
that this influence was one that would have operated thirty 
years afterwards far beyond that area, and in centres so dis- 
tant and so wide apart as Rome and Corinth. 

I suggested that the testimony to our Lord's career 
and character should be of the nature of a continuous 
and complete arch, resting upon opposite piers of evidence, 
and united by a continuous span. We have seen that 
when we approach this subject from the historical side, 
working backwards from the contemplation of known 
results to the investigation of adequate and apparent 
causes, we discover sufficiently strong indications of the 
presence of a superhuman agency at work. This is one pier 
on which to rest our arch. But there must be likewise an 
anterior reason tending to confirm our belief in the working 
of such an agency, for assuredly in the present day we should 
be slow to trust the evidence of our own senses if any one 
professed to raise the dead, and we should be justified in so 
doing for the simple reason that there is no valid antecedent 
ground why such works should be done, and every ground for 
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believing that they would not be done. But in the csu^e of 
the Gospel history it is quite otherwise. For He of whom 
these mighty works are recorded does not come before us as 
an ordinary individual, as one of the 6i voXKoi or ordinaiy 
mass of men ; but, on the contrary, as professing to be the 
Person whose advent had been long expected and waited for 
as the very fount and origin and archetype of humanity, as 
the promised Saviour, and the future Judge of the world. 
He has, therefore, to command our attention not merely as 
any ordinary wonder-worker, however exceptional His works, 
but as a Person who had first to make good His claim to be 
the expected One,' for whom all men were watching and seek- 
ing. The central character of the Gospels, great as that 
character was, was nothing if He was not the Christ, was 
nothing if He was not the Person whom He claimed to be. 
Nay, He wrought His works in illustration and confirmation 
of that claim ; He did not advance the claim in consequence 
of the works which He had done, and of the attention and 
excitement which they had aroused. 

Every one of the Gospels is careful to advance this claim 
on behalf of Christ long before it records any miracle 
wrought by Him. St. Matthew begins with His ancestry, 
which he traces to David and Abraham. St Mark begins 
with the bold assertion that He was the Son of God who had 
spoken by and in the prophets of old. St. Luke is careful to 
record the striking circumstances which preceded His natural 
birth into the family of man ; and St. John, with the character- 
ristic audacity of his eagle-flight, avers deliberately that He was 
the very Word of God, who was in the beginning with God and 
was God. It is clear, therefore, that it is not any ordinary son 
of man of whom the several writers speak, but One who, besides 
being a truly representative Son of Man, is over and above all 
the actual Son of God. We are specially warned, therefore, 
not to estimate the career of this Person as we should that 
of any ordinary celebrity, but as One entirely unique in 
HimselC What is told us about Him is told us to show how 
great and what manner of man He was ; but before we ar^ 
asked to believe what we are told about Him, we are asked to 
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believe in Him, and to believe in that ideal Person who 
existed in anticipation and conception before He came. 

Now this is the other pier on which the arch we have to 
construct must rest. It is undeniable that a great Deliverer 
was expected The literature of Rome and Greece bears 
witness to such a hope, however vague and visionary ; and 
that the Jewish nation was on the look out for His advent 
with whatever wild and extravagant misconceptions is patent 
from the facts of their history before and after the coming of 
Christ It was the Jewish nation that had conceived this idea, 
and the fact that they cherished it was characteristic of the 
Jewish nation and peculiar to them among all the nations 
of the world. The hope may have percolated into other 
countries and other peoples, as it doubtless had, but the land 
•and people of Israel were the natural home of the hope. Now 
in an age when prophecy is rejected as a fact, and all its 
special characteristics and phenomena are explained away as 
variations of physical conditions and incidents which had 
their natural analogue in the Pythian Apollo and the 
Delphic tripod, it is begging the question to appeal to pro- 
phecy ; but if we begin with the fact that a Christ was ex- 
pected with intense eagerness at the time of our Lord, we are 
constrained to seek for some natural explanation of the origin 
of this expectation. 

The birth of Caesar, perhaps the greatest man that ever 
lived, was not expected for ages previously; and when he was 
born his birth was not hailed as the realisation of a hope long 
looked for. In the eighteenth century the advent of Napoleon 
was not heralded with any prognostications of his rise, but 
he, like every other great man, had to win his position with 
struggle. It was otherwise with Jesus Christ From the moment 
of His baptism He took His position as the Son of God, 
and maintained it to the end. He began as He went on, with 
the assumption of the highest honours, which He never dis- 
claimed. He can in no sense be said to have won His 
position ; He stepped into it, and fulfilled it to the end, 
and this was simply because He acted forthwith as the 
Deliverer announced by the prophets, who was sent to 
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proclaim the advent of the kingdom of heaven, that Icings 
dom the mysteries of which He professed to know, 
and the Sovereign King of which He professed to be. 
But had it not been for the expectation cherished by 
the people, and the knowledge they had of a coming 
Christ, He could not have done this ; His growth and develop- 
ment, like that of the world's great men, would have beefi 
gradual and progressive. It was not so with Christ He not 
only asserted, but displayed His power over disease from the 
'first,and we read of no failure though but a tithe of His successes 
are recorded. I maintain, therefore, that critics altogether mis- 
-represent and misjudge the case when they estimate the mighty 
works of Jesus Christ as they would if they had been those 
of any ordinary man. No ordinary man could have done 
them, and had he professed to do so he would justly have 
been discredited. Jesus Christ did not do His mighty works 
on the platform of ordinary humanity ; He assumed to work 
them as the Christ and the Son of God. We cannot, there- 
fore, fairly judge of the works of Christ till we have duly 
estimated that Christ-character which He claimed to fill. 
If there was any ground for the conception of that character, 
then all the mighty works of our Lord, supposing them to be 
wrought, would come as indications of the justice with which 
He laid claim to fulfil it, and not as mere wonderful works which 
had first to be appraised on their own merits, without any 
reference to the Person in whose character He claimed to 
work them. The evidence for the mighty works of Christ is 
not to be set aside ; first wc have the clear indication that St 
Paul assumed them ; then we have the difficulty of accounting 
for the fame of Jesus so rapid and so general without them, 
for in that case it must have rested upon His teaching alone, 
whereas we know that His teaching had reference to His 
mighty works, as in the case of the message to John the 
Baptist ; and then we have the hatred of the authorities, to 
account for which points to something more than mere 
jealousy on account of the favour which His teaching met 
with among the populace ; and lastly we have the report of His 
resurrection to account for, which was evidently thought 
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likely to arise by the authorities, and was mainly due from 
the rapidity of the spread of the belief in it to the feeling 
that that resurrection was in keeping and of a piece with 
the rest of His careen 

The resurrection of Christ, moreover, fully accounts for 
the exceptional circumstances of His death, just as His action 
in the immediate prospect of death prepares us for His 
resurrection. Thus the career of Christ itself is of the 
nature of a perfect arch, its beginning, middle, and close are 
mutually consistent and harmonious ; and it is really 
impossible to leave out a single incident or element without 
impairing the unity and symmetry of the whole. The key- 
stone of that arch may be said to be His death, that one 
incident which as a fact it is the most impossible to assail or 
to dislodge. But given the circumstances of the death of 
Christ, and it is very hard to get rid of the beauty of His 
moral character, the implied confirmation of His mighty 
works, as well as His own repeated declarations, the story of 
His birth, the evidence of His resurrection, attested as it is 
by unparalleled but assured results. And then from the 
position thus secured we are entitled to ask, What then was the 
nature of the hope which was the heirloom of Israel ? Was 
it after all a visionary dream ? And if a dream, was it sub- 
stantial enough to form the groundwork and basis of a 
reality — such as the career of Christ? Does not the very 
circumstance of His having used it as such suggest the true 
interpretation of the dream, and at the same time serve to 
show that the nucleus and essential elements of the dream 
were a reality } Does He not by His appeal to prophecy, and 
by the use He made of the results of the prophets' teaching, 
set the seal of His approbation to the peculiar character of 
Jewish prophecy and prove it to have had a truly Divine 
mission. And, in fact, when we begin to study the Scriptures 
of the Jews in the light of the teaching of Christ, do we not 
at once feel that the dignity and significance of those 
Scriptures are raised to an immeasurably higher level. Before 
they were unintelligible, now they are explained ; before they 
were obscure, now they are clear. He has indeed opened 
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our understanding that we might understand the Scriptures. 
And to reject the proffered clue which His career and His 
teaching alike suggest, is not only to reject Him, but to do 
violence to the endowments of reason and judgment which 
He has given us. We see that the Old Testament, if it 
means anything, has been fulfilled in the New, and that the 
correspondence between the Old and the New is like the 
fitness of a key to the wards of a lock, and may be com- 
pared to the solution of a problem or the correct answer to 
a sum. 

And this is the more evident because the features of the 
phenomenon are so broad and general. It is not the particu- 
lar fulfilment of any individual prophecy on which we rely, 
but the general tone and character of promise and expecta- 
tion, of preparation and hope, which marks the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole, from Genesis to Malachi. To compare 
great things with small, the confident anticipations of the 
Old Testament may be regarded as not unlike the early day- 
dreams of a youth who feels that he is destined to fulfil a 
prominent part in the world's history — a great captain, or a 
great leader of men, or a great discoverer. The dormant 
energies within make themselves felt by the possessor of 
them, they assert themselves with prophetic promise. So 
with the literature of the Old Testament. There is nothing 
like it in the world. From first to last it is instinct with the 
consciousness of coming greatness. Not merely is this so as it 
naturally would be with its heroes — ^Joseph, Moses, Samuel, 
David, Amos, Isaiah, and the like — but it is characteristic of 
it as a whole. The child of promise, the redeemed and 
chosen nation, the eternal kingdom, the perpetual priesthood, 
the succession of "prophets, and the like, all point onwards to 
the limitless future, and arouse hopes which are extinguished 
only to be continually revived, till when He who called Him- 
self the Son of Man appeared, it is equally difficult not to 
ask, does His character and history supply a fitting supple- 
ment to the unrealised expectations of the Old Testament? 
and if it does, is it not a fact that it at once makes that long 
series of expectations intelligible, and shows them to have 
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been verified? For it was not by any process of intentional 
imitation that the correspondence, such as it was, could have 
been brought about, for the character of Christ was as much 
the birth of history as that of Moses or David ; and conse- 
quently that it forms a whole together with that of Moses, 
David, and the rest, is part of the net result of the combined 
teaching of history. If Christ was truly the Son of Man, he 
fulfils, in being so, the Old Testament from Genesis to 
Malachi ; but that the Old Testament alone should have pro- 
duced, after the lapse of centuries, such a character as Christ's 
at such a period of the world's history is what naturally 
could not have been expected and could not have happened. 

Let us take stock then of our position, and enquire where 
•we are. We have unmistakable historic testimony, direct and 
indirect, to the unique character of Christ. Of that character, 
His death and alleged resurrection are an inseparable part ; 
His death, taken in connection with His words and life, 
implies His resurrection — His resurrection alone explains His 
death. It is unreasonable to suppose that He who before had 
escaped from His enemies when they least expected it, should 
have been unable to do so had He willed it at the last 
** Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and 
He shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels ; but how then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus 
it must be." Our estimate of the character of Christ must 
depend not merely upon our estimate of Him as a man, but 
upon His estimate of Himself and the claims He advanced. 
When He professed to raise the dead. He professed to do so 
not as a man, but as the Son of Man, as the Christ who was 
to come, and as the Son of God. If He was what He pro- 
fessed to be, we have reason to believe that He could do so. 
" Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
God should raise the dead } ** The circumstances of His 
death lead us to believe that He was what He professed to be. 
He set the seal to His claims by dying. He died in attesta- 
tion of His claims. His own death, therefore, leads us to 
believe that He had raised others who were dead to life that 
He might bring back His own dead body from the tomb, that 
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He was what He professed to be — ^the Christ and the Son of 
God. But if He was the Christ, He was the promised Christ ; 
He was not merely the realisation of a national idea, but He 
was the Christ whom God had promised. He challenges, 
therefore, so much interference on the part of God with the 
course of history as is implied in His giving a promise to man- 
kind and making a particular nation the depository and the 
guardian of the promise. He challenges, therefore, that 
interpretation of the facts of history which is implied by 
prophecy. In professing to be the Christ, He virtually 
declares that God has spoken, and that the Jewish Scriptures 
are the narrative of what He said, the record of the substance 
of His spoken utterance. 

Here then the question arises, is it possible for Christ to 
do mighty works in proof of His mission, and yet to base the 
reality of the works upon the reality of the mission? We say 
that Christ's works are entitled to consideration because they 
were not wrought by Him as a man but as the Son of Man. 
If His works are used as a proof of His being the Son of 
Man, we cannot claim His being the Son of Man as a proof 
of His works, except by arguing in a vicious circle. We 
cannot borrow any support for the apparent evidence of these 
works from the supposition that He was the Son of Man, 
which itself requires to be proved. And yet we have already 
admitted that if any ordinary man nowadays were to claim 
to do the works of Christ we should at once reject him. That 
is, in order to establish the reality of the works of Christ, we 
assume Him to have been that extraordinary Person which it 
is needful for us to prove Him to have been. There is clearly 
something wrong here. The works of Christ cannot at once 
be the proofs of His mission and the things which that 
mission has to prove. If His works are to be established by 
testimony, we must not make the claims of Christ which His 
works establish a part of that testimony by which they are 
established. There is no doubt that He claimed to be the 
Christ, there is no doubt that He claimed to do mighty works 
— either claim made good will sustain the other ; but how is 
either to be made good without the other.? and what is the 
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nature of the evideitce that will make good both ? We can go a 
long way towards proving either ; but the deficiency of proof 
in the one case cannot be supplied by the proof in the other, 
which is itself deficient. This would be to rest a super- 
structure upon two foundations, neither of which in itself is 
sound. We must not throw in the Christ-character of Christ 
to make good those mighty works, which are themselves to 
be mainly used to make good His Christ-character. What, 
then, are we to do .^ Clearly we must do our best to establish 
either position independently ; and having done that in each 
case as far as it can be done, for mathematical demonstration 
in either is scarcely to be expected or attained, we may 
certainly affirm that the two high and independent moral 
probabilities tend mutually to confirm each other. Lines that 
converge in the same direction and the same plane, if carried 
far enough, will meet ; and the convergence of probabilities 
points to a centre which is certainty. Circumstantial evidence 
which fails nowhere points to a result which is indubitable 
and conclusive. And it is so with Christ. It cannot be said 
that the evidence fails anywhere in any point There is 
hardly one point that is weaker than any other, and there is 
none that is really weak. As I have said before, I look upon 
the death of Christ as the keystone of the arch, for it is that 
which sets the seal to His word, and His word implies and 
involves His claims, and His claims on the one side rest on 
the convergent and manifold testimony of the Old Testa- 
ment, and on the other upon His mighty works, which there 
is so much direct and indirect evidence to prove ; while from 
His death and His promise and His mighty works and His 
official character, there results the strong d priori probability of 
His resurrection, which is itself confirmed and virtually pre- 
supposed by the whole subsequent history, as witnessed by the 
Gospel narratives, harmonious although divergent as they 
are, the story of the Acts, and the phenomena implied and 
evidenced by St Paul's Epistles. Here the chain of testimony 
is complete. They say that no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link ; but I am at a loss to discover any link here 
which is really weak. The testimony of post-Christian 
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history is sure and definite, the body of ante-Christian history 
is equally sure and distinct for all needful purposes, while the 
Person of Christ Himself, His life character and teaching, 
being, as they are, absolutely unique, supplies that 
bond of union which at once makes the antecedent part in- 
telligible and renders the subsequent part possible. Take away 
the central element, or suppose it to be inherently weak and 
unsound, and you leave the antecedent Scriptures a strange 
and inexplicable medley which can give no account for or 
explanation of themselves, and you leave the entire history of 
the Christian Church in its earliest period, which is also its 
clearest and simplest, as an effect without any adequate cause. 
The new life of Christendom is of a piece, and consistent with 
the risen life of Christ. It is not to be explained by His 
natural life apart from His resurrection, any more than it is by 
the life of Socrates, or Seneca, Epictetus, or Antoninus Pius. 
Leave out the resurrection of Christ, and the life of Christen- 
dom collapses as an effect without a cause, just as the moral 
character of Christ collapses if He said that He was the Son 
of God and was not, and promised that He would rise from 
the dead and did not, just as all Christian teaching must 
inevitably fail to produce the highest results if morality is 
suffered to take the place of self-sacrifice and love, and out- 
ward respectability and propriety are accepted as an adequate 
substitute for true conversion of heart 

The validity, therefore, of the testimony upon which we 
are Christians turns upon two main historical facts, which it 
is impossible to call in question. These are the death of 
Christ and His received moral character. I call this an 
historic fact because it depends upon history. We only know 
what the moral character of Christ was from the testimony, 
direct and indirect, of history. But at this period of the 
world's existence it is too late to assail the character of 
Christ; indeed, many who have rejected His claims have 
borne their testimony, such as it is, to the character of Christ 
The dissentient verdicts of His own day were but the earnest 
of those which would prevail throughout all time. " Some 
said, He is a good man ; others said. Nay, but he deceiveth 
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the people.^' It is strange, however, that it should be reserved 
for our own enlightened and eminently dispassionate genera- 
tion to make the unpromising attempt of combining these 
opposite verdicts ; for though none, or hardly any one, will 
deny to Christ the right to be called a good man, many, 
practically with the same breath, imply or affirm that He was 
either deceived Himself, or was a deceiver of the people. But 
that He was intentionally a deceiver of the people and, at 
the same time, a good man is impossible ; therefore, we can 
only maintain this at the expense of His moral character. 
Consequently, the one only method of escape is to regard 
Christ as self-deceived, the victim of His own delusions. 
Whether or not this is possible must depend upon the way in 
which we accept the testimony concerning Him. And here, 
again, the central point is His death. On the supposition of 
personal delusion, it was a delusion that was maintained con- 
sistently from first to last, and did not waver in face of the 
most appalling terrors of death. He began His career with 
the delusion, and continued it without faltering to the end. 
But there was nothing in His worldly antecedents to beget or 
suggest the delusion. The son of a carpenter, possessed of 
no social status, belonging to none of the prominent parties 
of the day, ecclesiastical or civil, without means, without 
education, without friends, without influence, He burst upon 
the dazzled imagination of the men of His time like a flash 
of lightning out of the blue sky ; and as soon as He had 
arrived at the maturity of full age, forthwith assumed and 
secured at one bound the unique and unparalleled position, 
without a model, and without preparation or apparent design, 
which He was able to maintain with unexampled dignity, 
and unshaken confidence, and unequalled success, till the 
lieutenant of the Caesars was fain to consent to His death for 
very jealousy ; and though he washed his hands to disclaim 
the guilt of putting Him to death, was obstinate in his asser- 
tion that He whom he delivered to be crucified was the King 
of the Jews. There is no feature in this portrait that will be 
challenged on the ground of history. There is no miracle or 
supernatural incident laid under contribution to sustain it 
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except the miraculous and profoundly supernatural incident 
of the life itself. But I can detect none of the elements of 
self-deception here. There are other ingredients than those 
of amiable enthusiasm, or patriotic zeal, or pious aspiration, 
that go to make up the outline and to compose the colouring 
of this portrait. And if unbelief should still persist in 
calling it delusion, it would be compelled to confess that it 
stands as high and solitary among the world's examples of 
delusion as the moral character itself is high and solitary. 

If, then, the hypothesis of delusion is untenable, no alter- 
native is open to us but to fall low on our knees and confess, 
with Peter, " Thou art the Christ," and with Nathaniel, " Thou 
art the Son of God ; Thou art the King of Israel." Christ 
must have been the good man, which they even would hardly 
deny who said, "Nay, but he deceiveth the people." His 
deception of the people must depend upon the evidence there 
is of His having deceived Himself. The hypothesis of self- 
deception is less consistent with all the circumstances of His 
character and career than is the reality and truth of a profes- 
sion of which these circumstances would have been the 
natural concomitants and consistent, features. But unless 
Christ deceived Himself as well as others. He must un- 
doubtedly have wrought miracles, because He Himself 
appealed to them, and as many of these miracles, from their 
very nature, preclude the supposition alike of collusion and 
of self-deception — as, for instance, those of the feeding of the 
four and the five thousand — we are constrained to admit that 
the jealousy with which His claims were regarded owed not a 
little of its exasperation to these mighty works, just as, if 
we accept the testimony of the Evangelists, we must take 
account of the fact that He repeatedly declared to His 
disciples that after the rulers of the people had put Him to 
death He would rise again. And thus, upon the due con- 
sideration of these various points, the evidence for the 
resurrection becomes vastly strengthened, and we are the 
more disposed to postulate an event which everything else 
appears to lead up to, and which itself supplies a reasonable 
motive and cause for the events which followed it, as they 
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come before us in the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and the subsequent development of Christian 
literature and the history of the Christian Church. But if 
Christ was not a self-deceiver, He was that which He pro- 
fessed to be — namely, the Christ ; and in being the Christ He 
proved historically the truth of the traditional claims of the 
Old Testament. That could have been no natural book in 
the volume of which it was written concerning Him ; that 
could have been no natural literature which was instinct with, 
and gave birth to, the hope and expectation of a Christ 
Dispute about prophecy as you will, the Book itself was and is 
a prophecy. That which the nation had learnt from the Book 
was an undying faith in an unfailing promise. But a promise 
implies the utterance of the word and mind of God. A 
promise implies intercourse, direct and unimpeachable, 
between God and man. Dispute about the authorship of 
Isaiah and the Pentateuch as you will, you must predicate, 
though you cannot explain, the outspoken and forth-speaking 
utterance of the mind of God in the records of the one and 
the rhapsodies of the other. And thus no honest treatment 
or fair-dealing consideration of the phenomena of the Old 
Testament is consistent with the denial of results therein, 
which warrant, no less than they claim, a superhuman and 
Divine authorship of things that were written aforetime for 
our learning. And thus we have, on the one side, an elaborate 
system of complex and undesigned preparation for some far- 
off, Divine event ; and, on the other, the great and far-reaching 
consequences attending the proclamation of the occurrence of 
that event, which was none other than the appearance in 
human history of the Person of Jesus Christ, the knowledge 
of whose life and teaching we receive on the testimony of the 
first cortipanions of Him to whom give all the prophets 
witness that, through His name, whosoever believeth on Him 
shall receive remission of sins. And thus prophecy and 
history, or testimony before and after, are the solid and 
substantial pillars upon which rests securely the compact and 
perfect arch of the life of Jesus Christ 

Stanley Leathes. 


THE DAY OF THE HEBREW EXODUS 

FROM EGYPT DETERMINED BY THE EGYPTIAN 

CALENDAR. 

I. In a paper entitled, "The Pharaoh and Date of the 
Exodus," published in the March number of the THEO- 
LOGICAL Monthly, the writer has shown that a com- 
parison of Egyptian and Bible chronology, — the former 
confirmed by numerous astronomical dates, — places the 
Hebrew exodus from Egypt about April 20th, in 1438 B.C. 
In the present paper it will be shown that a reconstruction of 
the Egyptian calendar, based on monumental evidence, 
enables us to demonstrate the exact day of that event by a 
coincidence that could have happened only in the same year, 
— 1438 B.C. 

2. It is well known that the official year of the Egyptians 
was one of 365 days, which passed through all the changes of 
seasons to reach its starting-point again in 1460 years. But 
all Egyptologists are agreed that there also must have been a 
fixed year in common use. A year of this kind was especially 
necessary in a country like Egypt, whose very existence 
depended on the annual overflow of the Nile. For agricul- 
tural purposes the vague year, which lost a whole day every 
four years, would have been entirely useless, since it was of 
the utmost importance that the overflow of the Nile should be 
noted in the calendar for the same day each year. The flood- 
ing of the Nile begins to assume its greatest force about the 
summer solstice, and attains its greatest height ninety days 
later, about the time of the autumnal equinox. The Egyptian 
year was divided into three seasons of four months each, the 
first of which, — the season of inundation, — necessarily began 
the fixed year. As Thoth was the first month, and as each 
Egyptian month had thirty days, it follows that Thoth i was 
placed (30x4) 120 days before the Nile flow attained its 
greatest height, ninety days after the summer solstice, and 
consequently that the summer solstice coincided with the first 
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day of Paophi, the second Egyptian month. There are 
several isolated notices in Manetho's epitomators which agree 
in placing a reformation of the calendar in the reign of a king 
named Aseth or Saites, one of the Shepherd kings. If our 
restoration of Egyptian chronology, as outlined in our former 
paper, is correct, the Shepherd dynasties cannot be placed 
later than the seventeenth century B.C. In A.D. 325 the summer 
solstice fell on the Julian June 21 ; and as the Julian year, as 
compared with the true solar year, is about one day too long 
in 128 years, it follows that in 1700 B.C. the summer solstice 
fell sixteen days later, — that is, on (June 21 + 16=) July 7. If 
the reformation of the calendar indicates the time when the 
fixed year was introduced or modified, as seems more than 
probable, the first season must have corresponded with the 
following days of the Julian year : — 

Thoth I = June 7 

„ IS = „ 21 

Paophi I = July 7 = Summer solstice. 

„ 14 = „ 20 = Manifestation of Sothis. 

Athyr i = August 6 

Choiak i = September 5 

„ 30 = October 4 = Nile flow at its height. 

3. Some Egyptologists have supposed that the fixed year 
began on July 20, and they assume that the era of the Sothic 
cycle of 1325-22 B.C. marks the coincidence of- the vague and 
fixed years. But in such a year the flow of the Nile would 
attain its greatest force in the middle of Athyr, — that is to say 
nearly a month and a half of the season of inundation would 
fall after the inundation had ended, or began to recede. Riel 
found on the Ramesseum indications that the Sothis star rose 
in the time of Ramesses II. on Thoth 16, which implies 
the years 1265-62 B.C. As this date is nearly a hundred 
years later than the chronology of Lepsius and Brugsch 
requires, Riel concludes that the rising in question must refer 
to a fixed year, beginning on Thoth 15, which he calls **the 
Sun and Sirius-year of the Ramessides." Surely his argu- 
ment is based on a nan sequitur : if 1265-62 B.C. is connected 
with the reign of Ramesses II., the natural unavoidable 
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inference is that the chronology of Brugsch and Lepsius is 
wrong, and in our chronology Ramesses 11. does, in fact, begin 
his reign in 1263 B.C., — one of these four years. Besides, Riel's 
fixed year is open to the objection that its " season of inunda- 
tion '* does not fit the facts. The Egyptians never would 
have ended this season over a month too late, on November 
16, as Kiel's year requires. 

4. Kiel has, however, made it clear that the intercalary 
day every four years was on Thoth 15, and that on account 
of the oath each Egyptian king was obliged to take at his 
accession not to change the sacred year of 365 days, this 
additional day was also called Thoth 15. Thus both the 
official and fixed year always nominally had only 365 days, 
although every fourth year the latter really had 366 days. 
Hence in leap years Thoth i fell one day earlier, on June 6, 
and the intercalary Thoth 15 on June 20, whilst the real 
Thoth 15 always fell on its normal day, June 21. The 
intercalary day, inasmuch as it brought around the year to 
agree with the seasons, was properly the beginning of the 
Egyptian fixed year. There is another and more important 
reason why it should have been so considered : it is known 
by actual observation of French engineers that there is a 
difference of eleven days between the beginning of the flow 
of the Nile at Syene and at Cairo. In the time of the reform 
of the fixed year, when Egypt extended much further south, 
the Nile flow probably began in the extreme south on 
Thoth I, and did not extend to all Egypt until fourteen days 
later, on Thoth 1 5. No more suitable period could have been 
selected for the beginning of the year than the general overr 
flow of the Nile for all Egypt 

5. Thus far we have proceeded entirely on theoretical 
considerations, but there is abundant evidence that a year 
such as the foregoing did in fact exist in Egypt A few of 
the most important proofs are here submitted as sufficient fotr 
our present purpose : (^) In the first place Kiel has himself 
shown that the fixed years in the calendars of Edfu, Esn<i, 
and Dendera all agree in placing the beginning of the year 
on our June 20. (^) The Coptic calendar, still in use at the 
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present day in Egypt, is based on the fixed Alexandrian 
year, introduced by Augustus in 25 B.C. On the 26 of 
BaAneh (Paoni), the beginning of the overflow of the Nile for 
all Egypt is publicly proclaimed. In the Julian year, the 
month of Paoni began on May 26, and of course it would 
still do so if the Julian year were in use at the present day. 
Now if I Paoni was May 26, then 26 Paoni was June 20. 

6. The Ebers medical papyrus has on its reverse side, as 
all Egyptologists who have examined the subject agree, a 
comparison between the fixed and vague year. The first line 
of this double calendar is as follows, " Mesore = Beginning of 
the year = Epiphi = Day 9 = Manifestation of Sothis." Now 
this means that in the particular year in question, either the 
Sothis star was manifested on Epiphi 9 or on Mesore 9. 
Egyptologists have generally decided that the rising of Sothis 
on Epiphi 9 is intended, and that consequently the calendar 
refers to either B.C. 30 10- 17, 1550-47, or 90-87 B.C But if 
Epiphi 9 corresponds to July 20, then the beginning of the 
year must be placed on Mesore 9 or i, — that is, on August 19 
or II, neither of which days is suited to the beginning of the 
Nile overflow. The other supposition must therefore be 
correct But if Mesore 9 is July 20, then Epiphi 9, the 
** beginning of the year," is June 20. Consequently, the 
particular year intended is a leap year, for only on such years 
did the beginning (Thoth 1 5) fall on June 20. This points to 
either B.C. 2890, 1430, or A.D. 27. The later date is out of the 
question, for Egypt was then a Roman province, and the 
Ebers medical papyrus was written in the reign of a native 
pharaoh, as all agree. The earliest date is also inadmissible 
because the calendar was not reformed until the seventeenth 
century B.C. The name of the pharaoh is not yet clearly 
deciphered : Chabas thinks it was Menkera ; but if 1430 B.C. is 
the year in question, then the true reading must be 
Mencheperra (Tutmes III.), who was pharaoh in that year, as 
we have shown in our former article, and the Ebers papyrus 
furnishes another proof that our chronology is correct. 

7. In the 34th year of this same Tutmes III., the 30th of 
^Mechir fell on the tenth day of another month, naturally of 
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the fixed year. The 34th of Tutmes III. is in our chronology 
(1465-33=) 1432 B.C., in which year, as we have just seen, 
Mesore 9 = July 20 (= Paophi 14 of the fixed year). From 
Mesore 9 to Mechir 30 inclusive are 207 days, and if we count 
forward 207 days from Paophi 14 of the fixed year, the 207th 
day will, in fact, fall on Pachons 10. This not only estab- 
blishes the correctness of our fixed year, but also proves that 
34 Tutmes III. was in 1432 B.C., for the coincidence of 
Mechir 30 of the vague year with the tenth day of any 
month of the fixed year occurred only once, for four years, 
every 120 years, — that is, in 1433-30, 1553-50 B.C., and so on. 

8. In the reign of the same king there was a celebration of 
the vernal equinox on Pharmuthi 21, in his second year. 
Biot has calculated that the year intended is 1444 B.C. But 
this year was the eighth of Tutmes III., not the second, as the 
monumental inscription requires. In his second year, 1450 
B.C., the 2 1 St of Pharmuthi of the official vague year fell on 
April 8. The vernal equinox in 1450 B.C. fell about April 
3, or on the ist of Epiphi in our fixed Egyptian year. It 
would seem more appropriate to celebrate the coincidence of 
the vernal equinox with the first of a month than with the 
sixth. But if we turn to Brugsch's History of Egypt (i., 347), 
we see that the sixth day of each month was especially set 
apart for the celebration of feasts, in the reign of Tutmes III. 
Consequently the equinox, which fell on Epiphi i (= April 
3), was not celebrated until Epiphi 6 (= April 8). 

9. In our fixed Egyptian year the manifestation of Sothis 
always fell on Paophi 14 (=July 20). Consequently the 
vague and fixed year must have coincided in 1153-50 B.c. 
for in these four years Paophi 14 of the vague year fell on 

•July 20. In the reign of Ramesses III., however, the festival 
of the Neomenia, or first day of Paophi, was celebrated on 
Paophi 19 of the vague year. (So Brugsch in Riel, Sonnen 
u. Sirius-Jahr^ 213-14), — that is, the vague year had lost 
eighteen days, which implies (18x4) seventy-two years. If 
our theory of the fixed year is correct, Ramesses III. must 
have been reigning in (1153-72) 1081-78 B.C. According to 
our restoration of Manetho, in our former paper, the 20th 
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Egyptian dynasty, of which Ramesses III. was the second 
king, began in 1175 B.C. The first king, who must represent 
the father of Ramesses III., has twenty-nine years in the Sothis 
list of this dynasty, consequently Ramesses III. began to reign 
in (1125-29) 1096 B.C. As the monuments give him thirty- 
one years until his associated reign with his son, Ramesses IV., 
the years 1081-78 B.C. necessarily fall in his reign. We have 
here a double proof, — (i), of the correctness of our restoration 
of Manetho's system, and (2), a striking confirmation of our 
theory of the Egyptian fixed year. 

10. The preceding facts are quite sufficient, we think, to 
prove that we have discovered the real fixed year of the 
Egyptians ; and if this point be granted, we are now in a 
position to offer a conclusive proof that our date for the 
exodus from Egypt, — viz., 1438 B.C., — is correct. It will be 
remembered that our former paper proved by astronomical 
evidence that the sole reign of Tutmes III., the pharaoh of the 
exodus, began on Mesore 4, or July 20, in 145 1 B.C. According 
to Manetho, he reigned twelve years and nine months to 
the exodus. We assume that Manetho reduced the vague 
year to correspond with Julian or Alexandrian time, otherwise 
he would have had a whole year too much in 1461 years. In 
Julian time there are three leap years in twelve years, conse- 
quently the twelve years and nine months in the official 
Egyptian vague year amounted to twelve years, and 
(30x9 + 3=) 273 days. The 13th year of Tutmes III. began 
on Mesore 4 of 1439 B.C., consequently the 273rd day after fell 
on Pachons i of 1438 B.C., — that is, on April 15. This is the ab- 
solute date of the exodus, according to the Egyptian evidence. 

According to the Bible, the exodus from Egypt took place 
on the 14th day of Abib. Bunsen, Lepsius, Hincks, Riel, and 
others are agreed that Abib is the Egyptian month Epiphi, 
still called Habib in the Coptic calendar. But the Bible 
cannot mean the Epiphi of the vague year, because that year 
was only used for official purposes ; and besides, as Aye 
have just shown, the official records place the exodus 
on Pachons i of the vague year. Again, Epiphi 14 of 
the vague year did not correspond with April 15 until 
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1 146 B.C. The monuments show that the vague and fixed 
year were both used at the same time; and as the people 
themselves must have reckoned according to the agricul- 
tural or fixed year, the Hebrews must have also done 
so. Consequently, the exodus took place on Epiphi 14 
of the fixed year. Now 1438 B.C. was a leap year, in which 
Thoth I was shifted one day earlier to June 6. Hence, 

Thoth I = June 6 

Epagomenae 5 = „ 5 

Mesore i = May 2 

Epiphi 30 = „ I 

,, 29 = April 30 

» 14 = >» IS 

A coincidence of Pachons i of the vague year with 

Epiphi 14 of the fixed year, on a leap year, could have 

occured only once before in Pharaonic history, — ^viz., in 2898 

B.C., and this date is, of course, out of the question, for no one 

has, as yet, attempted to place the exodus higher than 1825 

B.C. If we have succeeded in discovering the fixed year of 

the Egyptians, then the date of the exodus may be considered 

as finally settled. 

II. In the preceding argument we have gone on the 

assumption that the exodus fell on the fourteenth day of the 

Egyptian month Epiphi — the Biblical Abib — of the fixed 

year. This seems to contradict Numbers xxxiii. 3, which 

places the journey from Rameses on \.h.e fifteenth day of the first 

month. But the contradiction is only apparent, for it is clear 

from the Bible that the exodus occurred at or near midnight 

following the slaying of the paschal lamb on the fourteenth 

day of the first month. Now it is well known that the Jewish 

day began at sunset ; whereas the Egyptians, in agreement 

,with our usage, began the day at midnight. Consequently, 

the 14th day of Abib, or Epiphi, from an Egyptian point of 

view, did not end until 12 o'clock, p.m. ; whereas, according 

to the Hebrew mode of reckoning, all of Epiphi 14 after 

(about) 6 o'clock, p.m. was counted as th^ fifteenth. It is 

merely a different mode of reckoning the same thing. 

Jacob Schwartz. 


IMAGINARY SYMPOSIUM OF MODERN 

THINKERS. 

SUBJECT— HOW BEST TO PROMOTE HUMAN 

PROGRESS. 

A SYMPOSIUM is supposed to be arranged, including the 
different leaders of modern thought, to discuss the various 
problems of life and religion, with which the present genera- 
tion is so beset and bewildered, each one having some 
claim, though a small one, to attention, the reader must 
imagine to himself the company gathered together in some 
large hall or club-room, all on equal terms for the time 
being, no one taking the pre-eminence by social or eccle- 
siastical position, the sole merit to pre-eminence being the 
importance of the ideas each one has to give on the subject 
in hand, viz., " The best scheme for promoting the progress of 
the human race and its true development on the lines of all 
that is highest and best." 

Rev. C. VOYSEY. — " Human Progress ! What a profoundly 
interesting subject for discussion ! And one we are not at all 
likely to quarrel about, since no one can dispute the fact of 
progress^ though we may differ as to the greater or less power 
of our different schemes in accelerating that progress." 

Several voices at once, — among which Dr. RAY 
Lankester's was heard the most plainly. — '"^ Not dispute 
the fact of progress } I do, for one ! I deny man is pro- 
gressing at all, — retrograding rather, — and before many 
decades have passed, will have reverted to the ascidian and 
barnacle type." 

Clifford. — " Just so. Man being only a complex union of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, evolved too, not 
created (since a Creator is quite an obsolete idea), the idea is 
ridiculous, — this one of progress, I mean, — ^we must just live 
out our little life, content, I suppose (shrugging his shoulders) 
to have lived, — then die, and there's an end of us ! " 

4« 
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Huxley. — " Exactly. As I have said often, I know not 
why I was made, nor the purpose of all the pain and misery I 
see around me." 

Darwin (sighing deeply). — " Alas I who can throw any light 
on these abstruse problems } Such mysteries are insoluble. 
Once I did flatter myself I believed in the truth of some 
things — in the existence of God, for instance, and the 
immortality of the soul ; but now I am like a man who has 
become colour-blind, parts of my brain seem really atrophied." 

Huxley (in an aside to Darwin). — " Nonsense 1 We all 
know better than that. Your last book was a final proof that 
your brain was as active as ever. (Aloud to the others). — Of 
course life's a puzzle ! Still we all believe in God, — Spinoza's 
God, I mean. At any rate, only a very great fool would deny 
such a God, even in his heart." 

Tyndall (a look of surprise on his face, followed by a 
sudden flash of insight into the last speaker's meaning). — 
" Ah, yes ! I know what you mean : the God in the sense of 
the cause of all physical evolution ; a cause that was once a 
sort of fiery cloud, in which were lying latent not only every 
ignoble form of animal life, but also the human mind itself, 
emotion, intellect, will." 

Herbert Spencer.—** Evolution a fiery cloud ? A most 
inadequate interpretation of the complex materialistic and 
psychical concatenation. Rather is it an integration of 
matter, and concomitant dissipation of motion, during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity, and during which the re- 
tained motion undergoes a parallel transformation." 

Here followed a pause, complimentary doubtless to the 
speaker's profound utterance. At length the voice of some 
one standing quite close by, and evidently on very free-and- 
easy terms with the philosopher, was heard speaking in a tone 
of playful banter. 

Cotter Morison. — "Very fine, no doubt; but too fine 
for me, and most of us besides I This is but the fine aether of 
Kantian metaphysics, as I called it in my book. Schopen- 
hauer is more to my taste, — speaks out, direct to the point, — 
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no long words, no talking over people's heads, which, begging 
your pardon, you, my dear sir, do, and spoil thereby heaps of 
noble thoughts. And this is what Ae says, summing it all up 
in a nut-shell, 'If God, previous to the creation, had been 
aware what he was doing, creation would have been an in- 
expiable crime.' Good ! isn't it ? " the speaker rubbing his 
hands with glee and looking round the room with a smile of 
delight at his apt quotation. Very few, however, seemed 
amused ; and though a sort of sensation ran around the com- 
pany, it was most certainly not one of pleasure. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, indeed, was the only one in the room 
who seemed inclined to continue the line of argument Mr 
Cotter Morison had started, and for some minutes they might 
be noticed talking in low tones to themselves, the only words 
at all audible being those of ** Universal commercial catas^ 
trophe," — " If only the devastating torrent of children could 
be averted," — " Mai thus, a much-maligned man," — ** Suppress 
and eliminate this ever-bubbling mass of human misery." At 
the mention of this last phrase the speaker was observed to 
look around for some one he hoped might be there, and seeing 
Mr. Arnold White not far off, but evidently holding aloof, he 
walked up to him, laid his hand on his shoulder, attempting to 
draw him into conversation, but in vain ; the latter gentleman 
muttering something about "great points of disagreement,-' 
and that for his part he not only believed in the law " tAe 
survival of the fittest^' but also in the Maker of that law being 
a personal God, and the Father of the human family." 

Hereupon Mr. Morison, with a look of unutterable con- 
tempt, turned on his heel, and rejoined his former companion, 
Bradlaugh, and every one began looking at everyone, with the 
hope that some one would take up again the scattered thread 
of argument ; but no one venturing apparently. At last, 
however, a voice was heard from a remote comer, which in 
clear, though forcible, tones seemed bent on making itself 
attended to. This was the voice of 

HOLYOAKE. — " That despicable virtue of prudence I never 
was an advocate for. It is just the fair-seeming cloak of 
supineness when wrong has to be assailed, and I, for one, will 
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have nothing to do with it. We have met to talk about the 
most crucial subject, not only of the day, but for all time, — 
and in the name of truth and goodness let us not forget it" 

Chorus from the whole company. — ^^ Hurrah ! " while a 
voice that sounded like Mr. Brandram's, was heard ejacu- 
lating the line from Henry V., " He that hath no stomach for 
the fight, let him depart ! " a quotation that at once had the 
desirable effect of silencing one or two querulous and dicta- 
torial spirits who had by no means come to discuss or argue,, 
only to find fault and dogmatize. 

Then was heard the deep and sympathetic voice of 
Archbishop Benson. — "I think gentlemen, we should 
all do well to remember the words of that remarkable, though 
sadly misguided, genius, George Eliot, " Nothing is easier than 
to find fault ; nothing so difficult as to do some real work." 

Archdeacon Farrar. — " True enough, indeed. Still, a 
remark of hers that made more impression on me than that, 
not only because of its profound wisdom, but far more because 
it is so convincing of the fact that the God-consciousness 
exists in those souls that least believe in it ; aye, and even try 
to get rid of it, was this, * Miserable dust of the earth are we, 
but it is worth while to be so for the sake of the living soul, the 
breath of God within us ! ' Nay, more : that ' her own 
experience deepened every day her conviction that our moral 
progress may be measured by the degree in which we sympa- 
thize with individual suffering.' " 

** Very extraordinary that she (such a pronounced agnostic) 
should have used such words," the voice of one of the dis- 
affected group before alluded to was heard muttering to 
himself. " But it was probably with her just as it was with 
another intellect equally superb in the prime of life, but 
becoming towards its close sadly weak and deteriorated, — ^John 
Stuart Mill. All his last remarks are a lamentable proof of 
this decadence. None of the manly independence tliat should 
characterize the man who, having freed himself from all the bug- 
bears of superstition, retains only a puerile leaning towards 
supematuralism instead. * Christ, the pattern of perfection,' 
as he wrote ! Absurd ! " These remarks being made in a sort of 
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aside did not interrupt the conversation of the rest, which seemed 
at last to have settled itself on the tolerably distinct basis that 
the human being was an entity, worthy of profound respect, 
and that, on the whole, he might be considered as being 
able to progress. Several of the clergy present quoting 
the words of St. Chrysostom with all due fervour, that " the 
true Shekinah is man." At any rate, the majority of the 
company present were clearly in favour of these two assertions, 
and the minority (among whom were a few men eminent 
in science, mathematics, and an acquaintance with the 
literature of apcient times) agreeing to remain silent and not 
disturb the flow of thought, conversation flowed on for a time 
in peaceful and harmonious fashion, each appearing anxious 
to say nothing that might give offence or might probe too 
deeply beneath the smooth surface of thought. 

But in the nature of things this could not continue long. 
Here were men of comprehensive reading, powerful intellects, 
and a passionate enthusiasm for truth, gathered together for 
the express purpose of consulting as to the best methods for 
advancing the highest interests of the human race, and a 
monotonous reiteration of amiable platitudes was as senseless 
as it was irritating. Consequently, symptoms of uneasy stir 
began to make themselves visible ; and many faces that had 
been wearing a calm and almost careless aspect, might now 
be noticed to assume an eager vindictive aspect, as if inclined 
to dispute what before they had accepted. Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, for instance,, having listened in silence to certain 
rather self-complacent remarks uttered by men optimistic in 
their ideas only because of intellectual incompetence, at length 
burst out with the remark, 

" I am sorry to differ from you, gentlemen, in fact, to 
contradict you ; for as to the world growing better each day, 
more civilized and more moral, those best acquainted with the 
social condition of Athens agree that its population was as 
superior to us as we are to Australian savages ! " 

Dr. Ray Lankester here broke his silence with the 
dogmatic remark : " Exactly ; as a matter of fact, we are not 
improved either in body or mind upon the immediate fore- 
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fathers of our civilisation, the ancient Greeks, but are worse 
in every way." 

" Ah ! " said the traveller, Mr. A. R. WALLACE, who had 
not spoken at all before, but who, having visited more foreign 
places than all the rest in the room put together, seemed 
thereby to have constituted himself an authority, "Ah ! worse 
than the Greeks ? Why, we're worse than the ' savages,' as 
we call them. Not in intellectual matters, of course ; but 
really in morals it isn't too much to say we have sunk far 
below them ! " 

Sensation ; amidst which Huxley's incisive voice was 
heard exclaiming : " All the more reason then for us to better 
ourselves ! As I said in Maris Place in Nature^ are the 
philanthropist and the saint (for there are saints, in spite of 
what many of my set say to the contrary) to give up their 
endeavours to lead a noble life because the simplest study of 
man's nature reveals at its foundations all the selfish passions 
and fierce appetites of the brute ? " 

Again sensation of a still profounder sort ; after which 
Mr. Clodd (frowning at Mr. Wallace) exclaimed : " Oh ! no, 
my dear sir ! Scarcely so bad as that ! Doubtless the free 
play of the human mind has been stifled for centuries since 
Christ's day, by the notion of its powerlessness to discern 
unaided the true from the false ; yet, still " 

Here he was interrupted by Mr. Wallace, who, in a tone 
implying he was not lightly to be contradicted, went on to 
say : " Pshaw ! I repeat what I said, and have no hesitation 
in affirming ^that our vast manufacturing system, our gigantic 
commerce, our crowded cities, support and continually renew 
a mass of human misery and crime absolutely greater than 
has ever existed before ! " 

Matthew Arnold. — " Ah ! and let us not forget that 
conduct forms three-fourths of human life ! Sad indeed is 
the outlook ! And alas ! only too true ! " 

Clifford. — ^** True ! I should think it was ! No occasion 
is there to go to Central Africa or to Lourdes for examples 
of immoral and debasing superstition ! It is only too possible 
for a child to grow up in London surrounded by an atmo- 
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sphere of beliefs fit only for the savage, — beliefs founded in 
fraud and propagated by credulity ! " 

Browning (with a look of pain on his face).-- "Ah! 
that is how the hard voice of science always expresses itself, — 
it kills the poet (the true lover of men), so to speak. With 
him even hate is but a mask of love's, he sees a good in evil, 
and a hope in ill-success ! To him, men are like plants in 
mines, which never saw the sun, but dream of him and guess 
where he may be, and do their best to climb and get 
at him." 

Clifford (not in the least subdued, but as self-asserting 
as before). — " All very beautiful ! but then you see the 
question is not what conclusion will be most pleasing or 
elevating to my feelings, but (raising his voice to an 
emphatic shout) what is the truth ? " 

No sooner had the echo of his voice died away than a 
mysterious, muffled sound, as if proceeding from the mouth of 
some unearthly being rather than of any one of mortal 
mould, seemed to steal round the room, startling every one 
into silence, while a bust of the late SiR ROBERT Peel 
seemed slightly to move amidst the curtains which partly 
enshrouded it as it loomed in the far distance. " Take 
my word for it, gentlemen, it is not prudent, as a rule, to 
trust yourself to any man who tells you that he does not 
believe in God nor in a future state." 

Silence pervaded the room, no one evidently daring to 
enter into conversation with a being of supernatural existence, 
when the bust of PLATO, that stood exactly opposite, quivered 
on its marble stand, and words, as musical in tone as they 
were sweet in meaning, emanated apparently from its lips, and 
fed the souls of those present. — {Plata) " There is nothing 
more like God than the man who is just as man may be." 

These voices, proceeding from no human lips, as it 
appeared, seemed likely, at first, to break up the meeting 
altogether ; but in these days, when nothing can be a mystery, 
because science reveals everything,— days when even the 
secret of life itself trembles on the very verge of discovery, 
it was not at all likely but that some materialistic explanation 
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3vouId be given of "this ultra-spiritualistic phenomenon. And 
another minute revealed it,— for there, emerging from the 
mantling curtains that enwrapped the limbs of the greatest 
philosopher of ancient times was the magnificent form of 
Lecky, who had suddenly, and with a dash of waggery 
conceived the idea of making these busts appear to 
have come to life, and utter characteristic and luminous 
sentences. 

" Ah ! gentlemen," he cried, as he stood erect in the 
middle of the room, " we owe much more to our illusions than 
to our knowledge. Remember that, ye men of science ! 
Our' knowledge, not only of truth, but even of the existence 
of the Creator (who, by-the-bye, is Truth itself), is derived not 
from the material universe, as you fondly imagine, but from 
our own moral nature. Quite as truly a part of our being 
as is our reason, it teaches us what reason could never teach, — 
the supreme and transcendent excellence of moral good, — 
which, rising dissatisfied above this world of sense, proves 
itself by the very intensity of its aspiration to be adapted for 
another sphere, — ^while it constitutes at once the evidence of 
a Divine element within us, and an augury of the future that is 
before us." 

HUTTON. — "Yes, of course, it is our moral nature that 
teaches us all those higher truths, — and reason, splendid 
attribute of man as it may be, has really nothing to do with 
it, unless indeed we admit that it is reason so diseased as to 
be unworthy of the name. A morbid rationalism, in fact, 
making men ask for some reason deeper than beauty before 
they can admire, for a reason deeper than truth before they 
can believe, for a reason deeper than holiness before they can 
love, trust, or ©bey ! " 

MartINEAU (quietly, as if talking to himself). — "Ah, 
yes ! all these doubts of God's goodness, whence are they ? 
Rarely from those broken in the practical service of grief and 
toil, but from the theoretic students at ease in their closets of 
meditation, treated themselves, moreover, gently enough by 
that legislation of the universe which they criticise with a 
melancholy so profound." 
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Francis Galton.* — " Ah ! but then this is our difficulty ; 
there is no sharp demarcation, don*t you see, between these 
moral promptings that are ' natural ' as we call them, and those 
that are * supernatural ' ^syou call them, and as it is everywhere 
acknowledged to be a fit question for the intellect to decide 
whether the evidences of tiie senses are, in any given case, to 
be depended upon, so is it perfectly legitimate to submit 
religious convictions to a similar analysis. And for these 
reasons we (the sceptics) deliberately crush those very senti* 
ments and convictions which the religious man prizes above 
all things. He pronounces them idols created by the 
imagination, and therefore equally to be abhorred with idols 
of grosser material." 

Matthew Arnold, with a look of mingled misery and 
ecstasy, repeats, as if in a kind of rapturous dream, the 
following lines : — 

" Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am, and what I ought to be? 
At the vessel's prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, over the starlit sea. 

" And a look of passionate desire 

Over the sea and to the stars I send. 
Ye, who from my childhood oft have calmed me, 
Calm me,— ah ! compose me to the end. 

" Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without them. 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy ! " 

He paused, and the rhythmic melody of the poetry acting 
like a charm, dispelling words expressive of disagreement, 
when suddenly every one started as a loud and impetuous 
voice was heard to exclaim, the speaker's hand enforcing hi? 
ideas by striking it heavily down upon the table, * " All very 
well when the sea's calm to talk like that, but wait till the 
wind blows, and the waves roar, and depend upon it from 
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the depth of every man's soul arises the cry, " Oh God I giv6 
me a sign that I may know I am not utterly lonely and 
forsaken I I can't endure the idea (I should go mad if I did), 
that the misery of life and the purpose of the universe can 
never be known or explained by man. Well do I remember, 
even when a boy, all the awful agonies of prayer and despair 
that used to seize me, and the desperate longing for some 
absolute revelation to comfort me which I might trust in 
implicitly." 

O. Wendell Holmes. — '' Yes, that's how it is ! People 
talk as if religion were just a matter of intellectual luxury 
that we can take or leave as we like. Why, it's our life I 
Our consciousness partakes of it ! To the Infinite our soul^ 
are constantly yearning! And though it is very possible 
that a hundred years from now the forms of religious belief 
may be so altered that we should hardly know them, yet the 
sense of dependence on Divine influence, and the need of 
communion with the unseen and eternal, will be then just 
what they are now^ Again a pause, during which the clock 
upon the mantelpiece sounded out in slow and ringing 
chimes the hour of four, and told the assembled company 
that they had already been talking for more than an hour, and 
yet had scarcely done more than state their own personal 
beliefs or disbeliefs in the matter of religion, while the 
subject they had met to discuss in all its length and breadth 
had hardly, except in an indirect way, been even glanced at 

Hereupon Mr. Arnold White, in a petulant tone, 
exclaimed, "Gentlemen, this will never do! If we don't 
settle on something to be done for the mass of seething 
misery around us, there's no knowing what may happen. 
Just let me read a few sentences from a paper largely read 
among the working classes ; " hereupon opening a badly 
printed and wretchedly flimsy newspaper, he read there- 
from the following startling sentences : — 

" * Are you a socialist ? Then you ought to be, — and I'll 
tell you why, — because in the richest country the world has 
ever seen, the vice and misery, the drunkenness and the prosti- 
tution in it, are for the most part the result and the fear of 
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want. Because the useful classes are forced to work from 
sixty to a hundred hours a week for a bare living, while black 
slaves are employed only forty-five hours a week, and are fed 
Because 800,000 agricultural labourers who produce more 
than ;^2 50,000,000 worth of food in a year rarely escape 
disease due to insufficient nourishment Because women are 
paid wages they cannot live on, and consequently there are 
100,000 prostitutes in London alone. Because one child out 
of three comes to school without breakfast, — ^because Pro- 
fessor Huxley says that the chief diseases in our great cities 
are due to slow starvation, and that he would sooner be a 
savage in the backwoods than an English labourer.' " Then, 
dashing the paper down upon the table near which he had 
been standing, and casting a defiant look at a group of 
clergymen who happened to be grouped together near, he 
exclaimed, in a tone not remarkable for softness, " There ! 
That's what the masses think ! while they laugh to scorn all 
yoirr Christian panaceas and anathemas ! " 

From one of these clergymen, however, came an answer 
as silencing as, by the last speaker, it was little expected. 

J. Llewellyn Davies. — "It is futile to enter into con- 
troversy with those to whom Christ is only a well-meaning 
enthusiasm ! " and turning on his heel he seemed about to 
leave the Hall, when, oddly enough, as he passed the large 
statue of Burke that stood near the door, the sentence 
written beneath caught his eye, and stopped him in his 
determination, — " The shield of calumny is character " {Burke), 
" Of course it is," he thought, " and why should I (or any of 
us) care, when conscious of noble effort in the cause of 
humanity ! " And as he stood with steps arrested, a clear, 
voice near him caught his ear. 

John Morley. — " Harmony of aim, not identity of con- 
clusion, is the secret of the sympathetic life. And science, 
when she has accomplished all her triumphs, will still have to 
assist in the building up of a creed by which man can live." 

" Just so," said a venerable-looking clergyman, whose bent 
form and snowy white hair indicated great aga "That 
reminds me of good old Archbishop Sharp's remark, made 
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nearly 200 years ago, " If we don't teach these poor creatures, 
then the devU will !" 

Tyndall (muttering to himself). —" Pooh ! Devil! 
Who believes in him nowadays, of in ' the Fall ' eidier, 
or, as I prefer to call it, * that catastrophe in Eden ' ? *' 

COTTER-MORISON (with a laugh, having overheard him). — 
** Absurd ! Just as absurd a^ going to Christianity for 
advice on pecuniary matters. As Strauss so neatly observed, 
* The incapacity of Jesus for financial transactions was utterly 
hopeless. * " 

Swinburne.— " No, no, my dear Sir. That's a wilful 
distortion of facts, which even a poet, never strong on facts; 
you know, cannot allow to pass by in silence. In Christ I 
behold the ideal of humanity, — a semi-legendary Christ, no 
doubt ; still, a type of human perfection, — and possibly Jesus 
may be the purest and highest type of man on record." 

Then taking Cotter-Morison by the hand, he led him to 
where the bust of NOVALIS stood, and while they stood together 
looking up at those features, so melancholy and so intellectual, 
the poet recited to the author this passage from his writings 
(Novalis'). * The problem of civilization in modem days is to 
realize in society the ideal of Christ' *' 

But it was of no avail, and the author of the " Service 
of Man," turning away with a look of unutterable scorn, 
quoted with gusto Voltaire's celebrated sentence, "Ne 
mention pas ce nom 'Jesus' i moi." But Swinburne 
would not allow him to escape without a last word, and 
raising his clear voice, he pronounces with true poetical 
inflexion the following words from ROUSSEAU, " Hear what 
your favourite philosopher wrote, * If the life and death 
of Socrates be those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus 
Christ are those of a God ; ' " and resolutely turning his back 
upon the author, he walked deliberately away to the other end 
of the room, where a distinctly different atmosphere appeared 
to pervade the conversation. 

On the way there, however, narrowly escaping an utter 
discomfiture of person by the sudden flight from the room with 
headlong speed of the tall and awkward personality of 
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Thoreau, exclaiming, as he fled past his English friends, 
" I am tired of frivolous society, in which silence is for ever 
the best manners. I would fain walk- in deep waters, but my 
companions will only walk in shallows and puddles. Super- 
stition ! it has always reigned ; and it is absurd to think that 
these men proceeding to church on Sunday differ essentially 
from the Roman nation. They have merely changed the 
number and name of their gods." 

But if Thoreau thought to escape without hindrance, he 
was mistaken, for Clifford, standing near the doorway, 
planting himself full in his way, and grasping him by the arm, 
made him listen to what he had to say. " Conscience ! you 
believe in that ; and what is it 1 Why, the voice of man 
ingrained into our hearts commanding us to work for man. 
And he who wearied or stricken in the fight (as you seem 
to be) asks himself in some solitary place, *Is it then all for 
pothing?' a presence (in whicli his own personality is 
shrivelled into nothingness) arising within him says, * I am 
with thee ; I am greater than thou.' Many names have men 
given to this * Presence.' Still, one and all, they seem to me 
to be reaching forward with loving anticipation to a clearer 
vision yet to come." 

" And is it you who say that 1 " asked Thoreau, in blank 
amazement ; then muttering to himself something about " The 
very presence of society limiting one's freedom of action," and 
that " When Goethe needed to recruit his strength he retired 
into solitude," he hurriedly left the room. 

His absence, however, was little noticed, and beyond the 
fact that some one near the door gave him a parting fling as 
it closed upon him by quoting his own words against him, 
viz., " The highest that man can attain to is not knowledge but 
sympathy," the conversation went on as briskly as before. 
Swinburne and Tyndall were conversing together, apparently 
in sweetest unison, — the latter having just remarked, " That it 
was his firm belief that the poet had a great part yet to play 
in the world, in the heightening and brightening of life, which 
30 many of us need." 

" Ah ! as Milton said so exquisitely," replied the poet, 
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" What if earth be but the shadow of Heaven ? " 

Professor Drummond (speaking impatiently). — " Men 
are all quite clear about the ideal, but how to secure that 
willing men shall attain it, — that is the problem ? " 

"Of course, of course!" said J. A. Symonds, "Just as 
Epicurus told his pupils more than 2,000 years ago (so we 
have not advanced much since), that everything in human 
actions which is virtuous or vicious depends upon man's 
knowing and willing^ and that education consisted in accus- 
toming the mind to judge accurately, and the will to choose 
manfully." 

Greg. — " Yes, that is what I have always said : if we can 
only teach the youth of this nation to keep themselves un- 
stained amidst the contaminations of an evil world, then any 
errors of theological opinion they may imbibe are compara- 
tively immaterial." 

RUSKIN. — '' Aye, IF ! but in that (/"lies all the rub. How to 
get our youth to see what * contamination * is, — to make them 
see what this choice between good and evil is that we talk 
about so glibly. It makes me sick when I think how coolly 
Goethe could mince about the problem, * who seeks for goodness 
must himself be good.* Faugh ! as if we didn't all know that, 
without his telling us. Take my word for it (mine, no Heaven's^ 
or Hell's, if you won't take Heaven's), no one ever gets wiser 
hy doing wrong, nor^stronger. 

"Forming your character, do you say? — rf<?-forming it, 
rather. Better that a red-hot iron bar had struck you aside 
scarred and helpless than that you had so acted. Man only 
gets stronger by doing what is right. The one need is to do 
that^ under whatever compulsion, till you can do it without 
compulsion, and then you are a man." 

There was such a magnetic force in these words, uttered 
too, as they were, with a sort of prophetic declamation of woe 
to all those who heard and yet did not profit, that an awe- 
stricken silence pervaded the group of listeners, — and itwaswith 
a feeling of relief that the voice of Lecky was heard, speak- 
ing the following comforting words of hope and reassurance. 
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" Blessedest of all thoughts ! — the lines of our moral nature 
tend upwards. And all religions that have truly governed 
mankind have done so by virtue of the affinity of their teach- 
ing with this nature, by speaking, as common religious lan- 
guage describes it, to tJte hearty — ^by appealing not to self- 
interest, but to that Divine element of self-sacrifice, which is 
latent in every soul. The reality of this moral nature is the 
one great question of natural theology, for it involves that 
connection between pur own and a higher nature, without 
which the existence of a First Cause were a mere question of 
archaeology, and religion but an exercise of the imagination." 
Lord Tennyson. — "Ah, yes! Love! That's the secret 
that explains anything ! As I said, long ago, in Locksley 

Hall, 

" * Love took up the harp of Time, 

And smote on all its chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of self, which trembling 

Passed in music out of sight' " 

Browning. — " Very much the same as my own interpreta- 
tion in Fifine at the Fair — viz., * Life means learning to abhor 
the false, and love the true.* " 

RUSKIN, pointing to a motto written upon the cover of 
21 book he held in his hand (Thomas i Kempis). — " Go 
where thou wilt, search where thou wilt, thou wilt not find a 
sublimer way above, nor below, than that of the Cross." 

J. A. Froude. — " Yes, indeed. As all earth's worthies have 
.ever found. Life with such was no summer holiday, but a 
holy sacrifice offered up to duty. A life, hard, rough, thorny, 
tfodden with bleeding feet and aching brow, the life of which 
the Cfoss is the symbol. And, strange to say, that is the 
highest life of man. Look back along the great names of 
history, there is none to whom it has been given to do the 
highest work on earth whose life has been other than this, — 
one and all, their fate has been the same, and the same bitter 
cup has been given them to drink." 

■ . The Solemnity of the speaker's manner communicating 
itself to every one, far off or near, silence prevailed for several 
.minutes, till the voice of Matthew ARNOLD was heard in 
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brisk tones asserting itself, — " Yes, of course, we all feel that 
to be true. ' In fact, if any one can show me ten square 
miles, outside of Christianity, where the life of man or the 
virtue of wonian is safe, I throw up Christianity at once ! " 

Mrs. Humphry Ward (in a patronising tone). — "Do 
you think so } Christianity seems to me something very 
small and local ! " as my hero Robert Elsmere said. 

Frederic Harrison (with all the eagerness of delighted 
reciprocity of feeling). — " Exactly so, my dear madam ! 
Theology is for ever talking in that fashion about worldly 
matters, and so 6n. *What have I to do with thee?' it 
virtually says, ' I must be about my Father's business ! ' " 
ironically smiling. 

Stanley (the traveller, with a burst of impetuous feeling). 
— " What stuff! It says nothing of the kind ! Livingstone, 
at any rate, didn't ! That glorious fellow ! That incarnation 
of Christianity ! Thinking of no other work in life than that 
hardest one of all, travel and discovery, and why t riot for his 
own pleasure, but that he might attract the good and charitable 
of other lands to bestir themselves for the redemption of the 
poor African heathen. He, indifferent to his fellow-creatures ? 
Why, no harassing anxieties could ever make him complain. 
His, the Spartan heroism, the inflexibility of the Roman, the 
enduring resolution of the Anglo-Saxon never to relinquish 
his work (though his heart yearned for home) till he could 
write * Finis ' to it" 

Gladstone. — " And the Christian type (exemplified as it 
is in this grandest of inen, and happily in many others) is, let 
it not be forgotten, the product of the Christian scheme. The 
very qualities which are commended in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and which form the basis of the character specifically 
Christian, were, for the Greek and Roman mind, the objects 
of contempt. From the history of all that has lain within the 
reach of the great Mediterranean basin, not a tittle of encour- 
agement can be drawn for the ideas of those who would 
surrender the doctrines of Christianity and yet retain its 
moral and spiritual fruits." 

Rev. Andrew Douglas^— " Yes, it is the incarnation of 
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God in Christ that contains the promise and potency of all 
the civilizing influences that are yet to come. God dwells in 
the world. He is immanent as a brooding, watching presence 
in all things, and the forgetfulness of that truth is the cause of 
all our theological confusion, and consequent social misery 
and wrong." 

Greg. — ^^ And if we had set our fancy to picture a Creator 
occupied solely in devising delights for children whom He 
loved, we could not conceive one single element of bliss which 
is not here." 

J. A. Froude. — " Ah ! how true ! In the long run, too, it is 
well with the good. Neither is the creed of eighteen centuries 
about to fade away like an exhalation. Christianity has abler 
advocates than many of its professed defenders, viz., in the 
many quiet men and women who, in the strength of it, live 
holy, beautiful, selfrdenying lives. And as long as the fruits 
of it continue to be visible in self-sacrifice, in those graces 
which raise human beings above themselves, and invest them 
with that beauty which only religion confers, thoughtful 
persons will remain convinced that with them, in some form 
or other, is the secret of truth." 

He paused ; and whether the company were convinced or 
not, they all remained silent, until the following words, uttered 
in a gentle, murmuring voice, as if to himself rather than to 
the others, proceeded from the lips of the poet TENNYSON : — 

" I found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle's wing, or insect's eye. 
Nor thro' the questions men may try 
The petty cobwebs we have spun. 

" A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason's colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, I have felt ^^ 

J. A. Froude (his earnest tones at once commanding 
attention). — ^^ My dear friends, as things are now, we really have 
no idea of what a human being ought to be. We respect 
money, rank, ability. Character is as if it had no existence. 
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In the midst of this loud talk of progress, it is with saddened 
feelings we see so little of it. There is progress in knowledge 
and in material wealth ; but we cheat ourselves if we con- 
clude out of this material splendour an advance of the race. 
Let us follow knowledge to the outer circle of the universe ; 
the eye will not be satisfied with seeing nor the ear with hear- 
ing. Let us build our streets of gold ; they will hide as many 
aching hearts as hovels of straw. The well-being of mankind 
is not advanced a single step I " 

GuiZOT. — " Not one jot. Yet Christianity, in spite of all 
the attacks which it has to undergo, and all the ordeals 
through which it has had to pass, has for eighteen centuries 
satisfied infinitely better the spontaneous cravings of humanity. 
And why ? Because it is pure from the errors which vitiate 
the different systems of philosophy, and because it fills up 
the void that these systems create in the human soul. And it 
alone has the right to succeed, for it alone knows man rightly 
as he is, and alone satisfies man by furnishing him with a rule 
for his guidance through life." 

J. Allanson Picton. — "People seem to forget that 
religion (the Christian religion) is as legitimate a fruit of 
human development as science, commerce, or art, and we can 
no more eliminate it from our total conception of the ideal 
human life than we can exclude social loyalty or intellectual 
ambition. And just now there seems slowly permeating the 
heart of humanity the sense of a universal order. ... In the 
course of a thousand generations men have found that in a 
universe of order the lessons of morality are guaranteed by a 
perception of universal law. And the signs of the times point 
to the establishment of a commonwealth wherein each shall be 
more consciously dependent on every other for order and 
peace. And when the time comes when all men realize how 
the supremest joy of life is to be conscious of having done 
something, however little, for the good of humanity, then will 
have dawned that redeemed world, which is the same thing as 
the Kingdom of God." 

Chorus from certainly the majority in the Hall: ^^ And 
what is that but the practical outcome of Christianity f " 

E. N. Sheffield. 
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* WORTHLESS WORSHIP. 

V 

L. 

The worship of the vague something that makes for the hazy; 
something else, seems to be the pet piety of the day. At 
lecLst with those who would pose as the disciples of the 
Apostle of sweetness and of light The latest guide through 
this baseless fabric of a vision is Mrs. Russell Harrington, who^ 
in a paper recently published by her, says some things that 
are wise, and many that are otherwise. We are told that *' no 
straining of the intellect can ever give us what in its essence 
the intellect does not contain," and also that orthodoxy has 
attempted to use the intellect where the intellect is out of 
place. This is undoubtedly true, but what then ? Are we to 
discard the use of the intellect altogether in matters of reli- 
gion, because it has been sometinies abused ? Apparently so, 
for we are to abandon creeds^desert churches, and find a 
satisfying contentment in intimations of a communion with a 
great spirit of nature and of righteousness ; or, as we are 
told by Laon Ramsey in a recent number of T/le Westminster 
Review, " We know and feel that there is a tendency which 
makes for righteousness, and it is to this we are willing to 
give praise and glory." So the religion of this aesthetic cul- 
ture is to praise and glorify " a tendency." We are not told 
the origin, end, or aim, if any, of these tendencies and intirtia- 
tions. Our emotions are to be stirred by them, and that is 
sufficient Do these excellent people ever think that they are 
testing in emotion only ; resting in those feelings that, being 
independent of the will, if the right mental condition happen 
to be present, rise spontaneously oil the presentation of theiy 
proper objects. But such unwilled states cannot have any 
more real religion in them than has the enjoyment we feel 
when eating something pleasant to the palate. Would these 
evanescent gushes of sentiment, however proper they may be 
in their own place, ever have regenerated the world, or built 
. 60 ... ... . 


NOT ''DISSECTING FOR A SOUW 6l 

up Christendom ? This empty craze might be left to take its 
own course, did it not become positively mischievous. For 
once men are persuaded that the purest pleasures of 
eye or ear are religion, they will seek no other, and thus lose 
priceless blessing. Beside all this, our friends must remember 
that the world is not made up of Grosvenor Gallery drawing- 
rooms, art exhibitions, flowery meads, and shady glades; 
there are also nocturnes in black to be found in our city slums, 
where the making for righteousness is not distinctly visible. 
What religion is to be preached here ? As well try to stay the 
conflagration of a powder mill with a bottle of rose water, as 
still the passions of men, hush the accusings of conscience, 
allay the forebodings of a dread hereafter with the vague 
puerilities of sentimental tastefulness, or the sofa verbiage that 
would offer suffering man a " tendency " instead of a God. 

It were well to ascertain, if we can, the causes of this 
fashionable frivolity, that, if possible, they may be counter-r 
acted, and the current turned into a truer channel. That 
there is such a set is unfortunately too true ; even Mrs. Lynn 
Linton cannot write a very able essay on Self-Respect 
in the first number of The New Review without a sneer at 
" the spiritual abasement of the pious," and the information 
that ." self-respect is banished from our Litany." Dr. Liddon 
is undoubtedly correct when he attributes much of it to an 
insufficient knowledge of Christianity, to the "complete 
absence of any preparation for sounding its depths, surveying 
its wide horizon, and apprehending the inner harmonies of 
its spiritual teaching." 

NOT "DISSECTING FOR A SOUL." 

A writer in the Spectator seems to slightly misapprehend 
the reason for dissecting the brain of Mr. Irving Bishop. Dr. 
Irwin says that he wished to see " if he could find any ex- 
planation of the thought-reader's mysterious powers." The 
writer contends that if either Mr. Bishop or Dr. Irwin 
thought they could by any process of dissection "'explain ' 
thought-reading, or any other act of mind, they were certainly 
even i^ore credulous than curious." It may be at once 
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conceded that no physical state can explain a mental state in 
the sense of accounting for its origin or nature. When the 
surgeon says that a pressure on the brain explains a certain 
mental condition, all he means is, that the discovery of the 
one fact produces anticipation of the other ; but he does riot 
pretend to account for the connection between the two. He 
may go further, and call it a causal connection ; beyond that 
he cannot pass. We therefore regard this particular dissec- 
tion as a perfectly legitimate and scientific one, not having 
any materialist bias, but one that might have been under- 
taken by the sincerest Christian, 

Here was a man with, apparently, a special mental 
faculty ; it was therefore an interesting question whether 
that were accompanied by any cerebral peculiarity. If not, 
then one point would be decided : that there might be a 
mental variation without a corresponding brain variation. 
If, on the other hand, there should be discovered some new 
feature .in the brain formation, queries at present unanswer- 
able would at once arise, such as " Is this variation accidental, 
or is it an invariable accompaniment of the new mental 
condition ? " This is the first step of a true and large 
scientific induction that would extend over hundreds of 
years. Here also is an opportunity for the Darwinians. It 
would be most helpful in the struggle for existence to be able 
to read the thoughts of others. No doubt it might be some- 
times excessively disagreeable, but it would be helpful. 
Have we, then, in Mr. Bishop, or in others who may resemble 
him, a fresh departure, that in countless ages will culminate 
in the survival of the fittest — that is, of those alone who will 
be able to read at a glance all the thoughts of those with 
whom they come in contact ? We cannot say, but our 
descendants of the thousandth generation may be better 
informed. 

WILL AND BELIEF. 

Surely Professor Huxley cannot be serious in all he says 
in The Nineteenth Century for June. He first explains the 
agnostic position to be — "that it is wrong for any man to 
say that he is certain of the objective truth of any proposition 
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unless he can produce evidence which logically justifies that 
certainty." What sane man would assert anything else ? It 
is not true to say you are certain of that of which you are not 
certain, and to believe you are certain without a sufficient 
reason for your belief is folly. He must also he in joking 
mood when he tells us, " The cleric asserts that it is morally 
wrong not to believe certain propositions, whatever the results 
of a strict scientific investigation of the evidence of these 
propositions." If he really believe this of the clergy, he must 
indeed have a low opinion of them. Does he imagine the 
clergy know so little of reasoning as to fancy that they 
attribute any moral quality to belief, or disbelief, as such 1 
No one can will to believe anything. He must believe 
according to the evidence. If the evidence produce convic- 
tion, he must believe — there is no escape ; if the evidence do 
not produce conviction, he cannot believe. The Professor, in 
his merry mood, writes as though these miserable clerics 
thought they could believe or not just as they pleased 
Badinage such as this is scarcely worthy serious controversy. 
Nevertheless, what he quotes from Dr. Newman may in 
certain cases be true, " that religious error is, in itself, of an 
immoral nature." While it is a fact that we cannot will to 
believe, it is equally a fact that our will may greatly influence 
our decision, by causing us to select certain lines of evidence 
rather than others on which to concentrate the attention. 
Prejudice may warp the judgment, and cause certain witnesses 
to be called, while others equally trustworthy are held back, 
and so a verdict may be given that is immoral, because pro- 
duced by immoral means. We therefore utterly repudiate 
his charge, that " for him (the cleric) the attainment of faith, 
not the ascertainment of truth, is the highest aim of mental 
life." Faith that is not true is a lie, and a lie cannot be the 
highest aim of mental life. The cleric is supposed to know 
at least the text of Scripture, and does not forget the injunc- 
tion, " Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good." He 
has also ever present to his mind the Master's prayer, 
** Sanctify- them through Thy truth : Thy Word is truth.'* 

James McCann, D.D. 
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On the In ^ ^'ork entitled Inspiration of the Bible (i) Mr. 

Inspiration Horton gives the result of an inquiry into a subject 

of the Bible. ^j^j^,jj jg q£ perennial interest. To the question, What 

is inspiration ? Mr. Horton answers, " Precisely what the Bible «/" 
which he further explains by saying, " We call our Bible inspired, 
by which we mean that by reading it and studying it we find our way 
to God ; we find His will for us, and we find how we can conform 
ourselves to His will." And the " inquiry " finishes by a hope that 
"if it has done something towards distinguishing between the 
lanthorn and the light, and has thus led the reader to give a more 
concentrated heed to the light, it has answered its purpose." This 
purpose is a noble one, and yet there is a dariger lest if the " lanthorn " 
be impaired and destroyed, the light may be extinguished by the 
adverse winds of controversy. We " have the treasure in earthen 
vessels," but while we should value the treasure as much as possible, 
there is no particular need, nor is it always possible, to heighten the 
value of the treasure by lowering the importance of the containing 
vessel. God has chosen to reveal His will through human agency ; 
the human agency is seen ; and though not absolutely perfect, it is 
certainly most admirable. Mr. Horton's book is written in an easy and 
pleasant manner ; it contains some masterly analyses of parts of the 
Bible, e,g,^ the Book of Amos, and the Epistle to the Galatians. But 
while tliere is much to admire both in the purpose and the execution 
of the work, we cannot say that we feel Mr. Horton has achieved the 
purpose he sets out with. 

In the seventh Congregational Union Lecture (2) Principal Cave 
handles the question of the " Inspiration of the Old Testament " with 
distinguished ability, and endeavours td ascertain inductively whether 
it is inspired or not He interrogates it first concerning its historical 
veracity, and then examines its contents to determine whether they 
give evidence of knowledge above human power to discover for 
itself. He adheres to his method with admirable rigidity. A very 
large proportion of the space is devoted to the Book of Genesis, not 
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merely because it has been assailed so furiously and confidently, but 
because its statements render it peculiarly appropriate as a sort of 
test case. In two very carefully worked-out chapters he discusses 
"Genesis and Ethnic Traditions," and "Genesis and Science." 
Under the first head he avails himself of books as old as Bryant's, 
almost forgotten, but by no means useless, Analysis of Ancient 
Mythology^ and as new as Professor Sayce's Hibbert Lectures, He 
shows that with regard to the deluge and other matters, these wide- 
spread traditions are " primitive, original, ancient, pure, historical." 
There is nothing actually novel in either the argument itself, or the 
method of putting it, but its re-statement in the present connection 
has great value. He adduces a large amount of " evidence firom 
parallel conclusions of Genesis and Science." The whole lecture is 
a piece of sound reasoning, but the sections on " The Unity of 
I-Anguage," and " God and Divine Things," strike us as peculiarly 
happy and telling. Principal Cave seldom attempts to prove tod 
much. Here we may mention an objection to the method of the 
entire book, peculiarly apparent, however, in these two chapters. 
The positive argument is put fairly and forcibly, but no attempt is 
made to solve or remove difficulties and objections that do not 
belong so much to the reasoning as to the subject-matter with which 
it deals. For example, with regard to " creation in Genesis and 
Science," and the " genealogy of races," the argument as it stands 
seems unanswerable — we are in the presence of genuine history. 
The correspondence between Genesis and universally acknowledged 
fact cannot be gainsaid. But, on the other hand, there are dis- 
crepancies, real or apparent, about which the lecturer is perfectly 
silent. The object is to demonstrate the existence of a vast amount 
of information, thoroughly trustworthy and indicative of supernatural 
communication. When this is proved the difficulties and discre- 
pancies, however important and perplexing, must occupy a subordinate 
place. We do not take any exception to this principle, but we wish 
that it had been clearly laid down by the author himself. 

When Principal Cave proceeds to " the authorship of Genesis," 
he perforce abandons this indifferent attitude towards rival hypotheses 
and plausible or reasonable objections. He advocates the Mosaic 
authorship, chiefly on the ground that no other writer can be sug- 
gested except at an impossibly early late date. Nothing finer than his 
examination of words, phrases, or tone can be desired. He decides 
in &vour of Moses as himself the Jehovistic writer, who incorporated 
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an earlier Elohistic document with his own composition. At any 
rate, the Elohist was "pre-Sinaitic," and probably employed yet 
earlier sources of information, both oral and written. 

Upon the authorship and Divine origin of the law he expresses 
his opinion with a confidence partly derived from his previous con- 
clusions. His contrast of " the journal theory," and the " evolutionary 
theory," is excellent in its keenness of discrimination and vigorous grasp. 
And, by the way, only an expert could have summarised the history of 
the criticism of the last four books of the Pentateuch so succinctly and 
accurately. The Lecture on Prophecy seems to us conclusive in its 
main contentions, and we are glad that it does not rest its case solely 
on the Messianic prophecies, but adduces the predictions concerning 
the destinies of particular cities and nations. But, after all, the 
purely positive argument limps a little at this part of its journey. 
There is sufficient strength in the rationalistic objections as to the ful- 
filment of the forecasts about Tyre and Babylon, for instance, to 
make a plea unsatisfactory that pays no heed to them. 

Highly as we appreciate this learned and logical volume, we cannot 
but lament that its concluding chapter has not been written with 
somewhat more care and insight. To say that " Divine co-operation 
with man is just what is meant by Inspiration," is as nearly as perfect 
an example of the absence of lucidity in a definition as can easily be 
found. The initial capital as well as the context compels us to limit 
this assertion to the inspiration of the Scriptures. But when God 
raised up Sennacherib there was " Divine co-operation with man," 
and every real prayer would come under the same category. The 
distinction drawn between the various modes and degrees of inspira- 
tion has some noteworthy elements of truth ; yet they cannot be 
reached inductively, but only deductively, as the inclusion "of 
Canonic Inspiration " in the list clearly evidences. 

Despite a few unguarded expressions, an occasional defect or 
two, and the awkwardness of the closing lecture, this work is one of 
the most powerful contributions to Apologetic Literature that has 
been published in this country for many a day. No ministerial 
library should lack it 

(1) Inspiration and the Bible, By R. F. Horton, M.A. Second Edition. 
London : J. Fisher Unwin. 1888. Price 5s. 

(2) TAe Inspiration of the Old Testament inductively considered. The 
seventh Congregational Union Lecture, By Alfred Cave, B.A, Principal of 
Hackney College. London : Congregational Union. 
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Some ^"^ "^^y ^® '^^^ ^^ Pope's name will give a certain 

Roman Catholic status to the little book on the Practice of Humility {i) 

which he composed while Bishop of Perugia ; but it is 
pretty certain that the work will not add any glory to the Pope's 
reputation as the sovereign Pontiff. It is a simple little treatise such 
as any pious Romanist might compile. At the end of it the Pope 
puts extracts from several of the Fathers of the Church, and one can 
hardly read them without feeling that they confute some of the 
statements in the body of the work. For example, on page 84 the 
reader is advised to address himself to Mary as the mother of God ; 
and on page 87 to the Saints ; but there is no such recommendation 
by any of the Fathers quoted at the end of the book ; and the 
prayer from the Imitation, which concludes the work, is directed 
solely to God, the source and giver of all good. The treatise is 
furnished, we cannot say adorned, with a portrait of the Pope, which 
is anything but a flattering likeness. 

The author of Theological Influence of the Blessed Virgin on the 
Apostolic School (2) sets himself to prove that the historic evidence 
for the Deity of Jesus Christ hangs on the facts given by the Blessed 
Virgin to the Gospel writers and to the Apostolic band ; and he makes 
a great show of helping out his argument from the writings of R^nan. 
It may well be that certain of the facts of the Gospel history were 
told to the Evangelists by the Blessed Virgin ; but that by no means 
proves her title to the worship and adoration which the Romish 
Church accords her. The author in one part of the work goes into 
some evolutionary theory about virgin births, quoting Haeckel's 
dictum about honey bees ; and seems therefrom to draw proofs of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, but the proofs are far- 
fetched and not logical. The work is embellished with an engraving 
of an Italian fresco of the Virgin, of the date of the 14th century. 
This is at the beginning, and at the end is a poor little engraving of 
the head of the Saviour, and the size and position of these pictures 
seem to indicate the gist of the book which, if it serves any purpose, 
is intended to exalt the Blessed Virgin at the expense of the Son of 
Man. 

In The Haydock Papers (3) Mr. Gillow gives us a glimpse into 
English Catholic life under the shade of persecution and the dawn 
of freedom. " The Haydocks of Cottam " are inseparably asso- 
ciated with the history and traditions of Lancashire, and may be 
regarded as a typical (Roman) Catholic family. The papers are not 
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of much general interest with the exception of the doings and suffer- 
ings of the students at Douay and St. Omer, during the French 
Revolution. The book is illustrated with a print of Crook Hall, 
and two or three other cuts which are very poorly done ; but the 
printing is good, and the whole get-up commendable. 

The fourth volume of the Library of St. Francis de Sales (4) 
consists of letters "to persons in Religion." They are chiefly 
addressed to the members of the Order of Visitation which he 
founded, and give an insight into the relationship in which he stood 
to the ladies who, under various circumstances, applied to him for 
advice. The letters may possibly serve for the reading of the in- 
mates of Nunneries and Religious Houses, who give themselves up to 
the practice of the " interior life '* ; but to the ordinary reader they 
simply show that St Francis was a kind-hearted, patient, and devout 
man, who made the best use he could of his correspondence, which 
must have been somewhat extensive. 

Spiritual Retreats (5) consists of notes of addresses given in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, at Roehampton, by Archbishop 
Porter, presumably to congregations of women. They are published 
with the purpose of keeping in the minds of these hearers the sub* 
jects brought before them by this prelate, and that purpose will no 
doubt be easily attained, as the notes are clear, and full enough for 
ordinary reading. We shall not be expected to agree with a good 
deal of what the Archbishop says ; but on the other hand his re- 
marks on some subjects are sensible and useful ; what he says on 
the subject of "worrying," on the exercise of hope (pp. 230, 231), 
and on sins of the tongue are very good, and doubtless the Arch- 
bishop's opinion on the equality of the sexes found favour with his 
audience. With regard to mental prayer and meditation, he quotes 
Bellarmine's saying, that he would answer for the salvation of any 
one who made a quarter of an hour's meditation every day ; and he 
makes much of St. Dominic's invention of the rosary, which, the 
Archbishop says, has been the means of reviving the Church. He 
adds, " how such a result was produced is a puzzle to those who do 
not consider what the rosary is ; " and we may add it is a greater 
puzzle to many who do, for how saying Aves in a mechanical way can 
glorify God, or be prayer, or be pleasing to the Almighty is very diffi- 
cult at least for non-Roman Catholics to see. We are glad to note that 
the Archbishop does not lay so much stress as many others on the 
worship of Mary, which is not in these considerations very largely 
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touched upon. In two of the retreats the reading recommended is 
the Imitation, but in other two portions of the New Testament are 
enlarged upon. 

The Wandering Knight (6) is the translation of an allegorical 
romance which had been long forgotten. It is the opinion of some 
tBat Bunyan was indebted to this romance for the meditations that 
suggested and the imaterials that supplied the substance of his im- 
mortal work. The original of the Wandering Knight was first pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1557, and was soon afterwards translated into 
several languages. It is not likely, however, that Bunyan ever saw it, 
and even if he did see it and could read it, his Pilgrim's Progress is 
as dilTerent as possible from it, and as superior to it as the light of the 
sun is to that of a taper. Larousse, in his Dictionnaire UniverselU^ 
observes that the Wandering Knight was composed " with the object 
of inspiring sentiments of the purest piety," and its intention is no 
doubt very good. But it seems to us that a Christian who framed 
his faith and practice after the model of the Wandering Knight 
would not now be considered either a good Romanist or a good Pro- 
testant, for it goes.too far for the one, and not far enough for the other. 
As a specimen of the literature of the age in which it was written, 
this romance is curious and interesting ; the translator's English is in 
many places open to objection, but possibly he desired to be as literal 
as he could. How far it will serve the purpose intended by its pub- 
lication we cannot say ; but we suppose that when Bishop Weathers 
sees nothing to object in it, and Cardinal Manning gives it his impri- 
matur, it will find many readers ; and we are willing to allow they 
may peruse a great many books that are worse than the Wandering 
Knight, 

The Holy See and the Wandering of the Nations (7) is the 
sixth volume of the Formation of Christendom in which Mr. Allies 
traces the rise of the Papal power, especially in the period which 
succeeded the overrunning of the Roman Empire by the several 
Gothic nations. His chief authority is the letters of the Popes 
stored up in Mansi's vast collection of Councils. As an ex parte 
statement it is tolerably strong, though even here there are not want- 
ing many proofs of the difficulties that the Popes had to establish 
Uieir claims, which were probably at all times more strongly claimed 
than readily admitted. Of course, the foundation of all is the claim to 
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the Petrine supremacy, which Protestants can see no proof of, or any 
reason other than a political one for ever bringing forward. 

St, Peter's Chains (8) is the title of a little book of sonnets by 
Dr, A. De Vere. It is divided into three parts : ist, entitled, " The 
Revolt against Christian Civilisation," by which we are to understand 
the taking away of the temporal power of the Pope ; 2nd, ** The 
Witness of History," deploring the way in which the Church of Rome 
has been despoiled ; 3rd, " The Hope of the Future," which sets 
forth the aspirations that the poet feels about the restoration of this 
power. But he fails to impress us either with the awfulness of this 
deprivation or with any confidence that the temporal power ever will 
be restored. The sonnets are of the regulation form, but show more 
religious zeal than literary merit. 

Some Protestant The parish of Little Sodbury, in Gloucestershire, is 
Books. ^^ out-of-the-way little village. It is of no importance 

from a political or even social point of view. But it ever will be 
famous as the residence of William Tyndale, who for two years lived 
there professedly as tutor to the children of Sir John Walsh. The 
debt of gratitude that the world owes to Tyndale all Protestants will 
readily acknowledge ; and many will welcome the handsome reprint 
of the Obedience of a Christian Man (9), which forms the fifth 
volume of the Christian Classic Series issued by the Religious Tract 
Society. This book of Tyndale deserves to be read with attention 
by all concerned for the welfare of true religion. It is strong in 
language, but then Tyndale felt strongly, and he lived in days when 
men did not hide their indifference under a cloak of politeness. As 
Mr. Froude says, Tyndale '* writes with Saxon simplicity, and with a 
grandeur unequalled, unapproached in the attempted improvements 
of modern scholars." These words apply primarily to the translation 
of the Bible Tyndale made, but in this book Tyndale makes his 
meaning as clear as possible, and as a model of language can hardly 
be surpassed ; this makes it valuable, though its worth in this respect 
is far outweighed by its arguments against the claims of the Pope, 
and the errors of Romanism. 

Romanism and the Reformation from the Standpoint of Prophecy 
(10) is the title affixed to a series of lectures delivered by Mr. H. 
Grattan Guinness, in Exeter Hall, under the auspices of the 
Protestant Educational Institute. Mr. Guinness takes the prophecies 
of Daniel, of St. Paul, and St. John, and shows their bearing on the 
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Roman controversy. He works out his points with a good deal of 
skill, and works himself up at times to a high pitch of fervid 
enthusiasm, not to say vehemence. It is clear that Mr. Guinness is 
very much affected with the aspect of Romanism at the present time, 
and his conclusions will be interesting to those who, like him, are 
struck with the advance Romanism is making in England, and with 
the approach of that end which Mr. Guinness has done so much to 
try and determine the approximate date of. 

T^ Fourth of the Church History Series (it), issued by the 
Religious Tract Society is an account of the Council of Trent, by 
Mr. T. Rhys Evans, of Brighton. It is founded on Sarpi's historj', 
enriched by Courmayer's notes. It is entided " A History of Romish 
Tactics," and in its way it certainly takes the reader behind the 
scenes, and shows him what intrigues were used in order to bring the 
legates to any kind of unanimity in issuing their decrees. It, per- 
haps, is difficult to make the records of the Council easy reading ; 
so Mr. Evanses book is not an especially interesting one, but it is a 
valuable addition to Church history, and deserves to be read as 
showing what are the claims of Romanism, and how those claims 
were formulated. 

(1) The Practice of Humility, By H.H. Pope Leo XIII. Translated from 
the Italian by Dom Joseph Jerome Vaughan, O.S.B. London : Bums & Oates. 

(2) The Theological Influence of the Blessed Virgin on the Apostolic School, 
By Christianas. London : Frederic Norgate. 1888. 

(3) The Haydock Papers, By Joseph Gillow. London : Bums & Oates. 
1888. 

(4) Letters to Persons in Religion, With an Introduction by Bishop Hedley. 
London : Bums & Oates. 1888. 

(5) Spiritual Retreats, Notes of Meditations and Considerations given in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton. By the Most Rev. George Porter, 
S.J., Archbishop of Bombay. London : Bums & Oates. 1888. 

(6) The Wandering Knight, By Jean de Cartbeny. London : Bums & 
Oates. 1889. 

(7) The Holy See and the Wattdering of the Nations, From St. Leo I. to 
St Gregory I. By Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. London : Bums & Oates. 1888. 

(8) St, Peters Chains ; or^ Rome and the Italian Revolution, By Aubrey 
de Vere, LL.D. London : Burns & Oates. 1888. 
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Magazines. '^"^ ^^^ number of the Bibliotheca Sacra (i) contains 
some notable articles, among which we may mention 
that by Dr. Lyman Abbott on the Epistle to the Romans ; that on 
the Scriptural Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, by Dr. Thwing ; and that 
on the " Use and Abuse of an Important Principle of Interpretation.** 
The whole number, however, is replete with interesting and valuable 
matter. 

The Baptist Quarterly Review (2) is a very ably edited periodical. 
The current number contains an account of the Epistle to the 
Romans, treated historically, and an excellent article on the Church 
of England by Professor True. The Editorial department contains 
some novel views, the Homiletic department some helpful suggestions, 
and the Review of Current Literature is well done. 

The Homiletic Review (3) for May is a capital number of this 
excellent magazine. The Review Section contains a good article on 
Latimer, the Homilist ; a Symposium on Preaching, and other useful 
articles. The Sermonic Section is filled with notes of excellent 
discourses by notable preachers, together with themes and texts of 
recent sermons. There are also Exegetical, Editorial, and Miscel- 
laneous Sections, which are most excellently handled. 

The Expositor (4) still runs its useful course, and the eighth 
volume is now before us. It has a list of eminent names as con- 
tributors, at the beginning, and an index of them, with their contri- 
butions, at the end. As might be expected from such eminent 
divines, there are many very good articles in the volume, among 
which are the general reviews of St. Paul's Epistles by F. Godet, the 
Pauline Antilegomena by W. H. Simcox, and those on the Idea of 
Priesthood by Professor Milligan. The other articles are excellent, 
though we do not quite accept all Dr. Marcus Dods' reasons for 
modern scepticism, and think there are others he has missed. We 
wish The Expositor all the success it deserves. The volume has 
what looks like a good portrait of Heinrich Ewald for a frontis- 
piece. 

(i) Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1889. Oberlin, Ohio: published by J. 
Goodrich. London : Triibner & Co. Price 3s. 6d. 

(2) The Baptist Quarterly Review, New York : Baptist Review Association^ 
London : Triibner & Co. Price 75 cents. 

(3) The Homiletic Review, May, 1889. Funk & Wagnalls, New York and 
London. Price 30 cents. 

(4) The Expositor, Edited by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A TTiird 
series, voL viiL London : Hodder & Stoughton. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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JUSTIN MARTYR.' 

We in this country are comparatively ignorant of American 
theology. Many are thoroughly acquainted with the move- 
ments of religious thought and the development of theology 
in Germany ; they are learned in all the speculations of the 
Tubingen school and the later theories of Harnack, Wellhausen, 
Schiirer, and Holtzmann, but know little or nothing of the 
writings of theologians on the other side of the Atlantic who 
speak their own language. And yet theology has neither 
been stagnant nor unproductive in America. In recent years 
it has made vast progress, and many of its divines occupy a 
high place in the theological world. The old dogmatic 
theology of Edwards and Hodge has given place to one 
more thoroughly scientific. Professor Warfield, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, the successor of Dr. Hodge, is one of 
the most accomplished theologians of the present day, and by 
his learning and critical spirit will soon establish for himself 
an illustrious name. Dr. Schaff, although by birth a Swiss, 
has for many years been a naturalised citizen of America, 
and is universally esteemed as worthy of a position along 
with the most illustrious German and English theologians. 
And Dr. Casper Gregory has by his critical researches earned 
for himself in Germany, as well as in America, the name of a 
most accomplished scholar and Biblical critic. Lectureships 

^ The Testimony of Justin Martyr to Early Christianity : Lectures delivered 
on the L. P. Stone foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary in March, 
1888, by George T. Purves, D.D., Pastor of the first Presbyterian Church of 
Pittsburgh. 
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have also been established in America similar to the Hampton 
and Hulsean in England, and the Baird and Croal in Scotland, 
which have been conducive to the promotion of theological 
learning. 

Dr. Purves is to us unknown by name or fame ; probably 
this arises from our avowed ignorance of American theology. 
All that we know of him is that he is the pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in Pittsburgh. He was the lecturer of the 
Stone foundation for the year 1888, and these lectures were 
delivered in Princeton. After a careful perusal and investi- 
gation of his work, we feel bound to speak of it in high terms 
of commendation. It exhibits great learning and research, 
an impartial and candid spirit pervades it, and the style is 
remarkably clear and attractive. The interest in the subject 
is awakened at the commencement, and is kept up to the 
close of the work. 

The subject selected by Dr. Purves is highly important, 
and has not as yet been so thoroughly examined as it merits. 
The writings of Justin Martyr impart to us information con- 
cerning the state of the Christian Church in the middle of 
the second century. Now this, apart from the Apostolic, is 
the most important age of the Church. It is in this age that 
we can find the solution of many important questions, as, for 
example, the relations of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, the 
nature of the organisation of the Apostolic Church, the influ- 
ence of philosophy upon the Christian doctrines, and especially 
the origin of the books of the New Testament. From the 
time of the Apostles to the middle of the second century 
there is a comparative paucity of Christian writings which 
have come down to us : the short Epistles of Clemens 
Romanus and Polycarp, some doubtful Epistles of Ignatius, 
the more than doubtful Epistle of Barnabas, the so-called 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the lately-discovered Teaching of 
the Apostles comprise nearly all that has reached our times. 
We know from other resources that there was no lack of 
writers both among the orthodox Christians and the early 
Gnostics, but their works have perished. And thus it happens 
that for information regarding the early post-Apostolic 
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Church we must refer almost entirely to the writings of 
Justin Martyr. We do not think that Dr. Purves could have 
chosen a more important topic in Church history than that 
which he has chosen — the testimony of Justin Martyr to 
early Christianity. 

Justin Martyr was born about A.D. 80, thus before the 
death of the Apostle John, and therefore before the close of 
the Apostolic age. He was a native of Samaria, but was not 
a Samaritan, but a Gentile by birth — probably a son of one 
of those colonists who were settled in Samaria after the 
Jewish war. He addicted himself to the study of philosophy, 
and was, as he tells us, a seeker after God in the philosophies 
of the different schools. Like all religious and inquiring 
minds in those days, he was powerfully attracted by the 
philosophy of Plato. He gives us an account of his conver- 
sion, and relates how that in Christianity only he found the 
true philosophy. After he became a Christian he did not 
cease to be a philosopher; he still wore the philosophic 
garb, and went about the cities of the Roman Empire as a 
lecturer. It does not appear that he ever became a presbyter, 
or, to use the language of our own times, a minister. He 
chiefly resided in Rome, and undertook, as an apologist, the 
defence of the Christians against their heathen oppressors. 
According to Eusebius and the most trustworthy authorities, 
he suffered martyrdom in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Justin, as it appears, was a voluminous author. Eusebius 
informs us that he wrote a work against Marcion, who was 
then alive, and a work against all the heresies that have 
arisen. He states that " after having contended with great 
success against the Greeks, he addressed also other works, 
containing a defence of our faith, to the Emperor Antoninus, 
sumamed the Pious, and to the Senate of Rome." Of these 
numerous works only three have come down to us, whose 
authenticity is in general uncontested — the two Apologies 
and the Dialogue. The two Apologies were addressed to 
Antoninus Pius, and were written to that philosophic and 
mild emperor with a design to show that Christianity ought 
to be protected because it was a system of philosophy, and 
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therefore equally entitled to the imperial favour as the 
systems of Aristotle and Plato. The date of these Apologies 
was probably a.d. 147. The dialogue was with Trypho the 
Jew, and its design was to demonstrate to the Jews that 
Christianity was predicted by their prophets ; in short, it is 
a defence of the Messiahship of Jesus. It is a question 
whether such a dialogue actually occurred, or whether the 
form was merely adopted by Justin to promulgate his 
opinions. Dr. Purves, in a note, tells us that of these writings 
of Justin there exist only two complete manuscripts, the 
Codex Regius Parisinus, written in 1364, and the Codex 
Claromontanus, now in England, written in 1541. What a 
striking difference here between the few and recent manu- 
scripts of Justin's writings and the numerous and ancient 
manuscripts of the New Testament ! 

Dr. Purves, having in the first lecture considered the im- 
portance of Justin Martyr's testimony in general, on account 
of its recent date and its necessary bearing upon modern 
questions, proceeds in the second lecture to consider Justin's 
testimony to the social and civil relations of Christianity. 
He observes that we have here undoubted proofs of the 
extensive diffusion of Christianity in early times. The 
Gospel spread with amazing rapidity throughout the provinces 
of the Roman Empire, and far beyond its limits. The con- 
verts were not limited to any particular class or nation. 
Whilst the Jews in general rejected Jesus as their Messiah, 
the Gentiles believed on Him. " In all places throughout the 
world," observes Justin, " there is not one single race of men, 
whether barbarians or Greeks, or whatever they may be called, 
nomads, or wanderers, or herdsmen living in tents, among 
whom prayers and giving of thanks are not made to the 
Father and Maker of the universe through the name of the 
crucified Jesus." Of course, the language here is hyperbolic ; 
but still it testifies to the vast diffusion of Christianity, and 
has its counterpart in the words of St. Paul, wherein he 
speaks of the faith of his converts as " spoken of throughout 
the whole world." Dr. Purves takes the moderate view that, 
during these early ages, Christianity was not much exposed to 
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persecution from the Roman GovernmenL Christians 
suffered chiefly, as they did in the days of St. Paul, from the 
violence of the multitude, and, as then, they were rather 
protected than persecuted by the civil authority. The perse- 
cutions under Nero and Domitian were rather outbursts of 
imperial fury, occasioned by particular circumstances, than 
systematic proceedings of the government against Christianity. 
He admits that Christianity was, like all other unauthorised 
societies, illegal, and that Christians might be proceededagainst, 
as indeed is evident from the celebrated letter of Trajan to 
Pliny ; but that until the reign of Marcus Aurelius this was 
seldom done. " The evidence," he observes, " goes to show 
that neither Trajan, Hadrian, nor Antoninus took any active 
part in the persecution of Christians, but sought rather to 
restrain all violent outbreaks. This had not been the case in 
the previous period. The two Roman persecutions of the 
first century, of which we have any clear account, were 
directed by Nero and Domitian themselves. But with the 
accession of Trajan, and, indeed, of Nerva before him, a new 
class of princes occupied the throne of the Caesars, princes 
who were neither jealous nor tyrannical, nor serious enough 
to persecute religion as such, and who were too just to 
countenance popular violence," And a little further on he 
remarks : " that under these emperors the actual sufferings 
of the Christians were, after all, not very severe." He states 
that only one known martyrdom can be confidently ascribed 
to the reign of Hadrian, and, besides the Bithynian sufferers 
of whom Pliny informs us, we know only of two in the reign 
of Trajan. All the great persecutions arose afterwards. This 
is certainly a different and more favourable view of these 
early Roman emperors, with reference to their relation to 
Christianity, than is generally taken. If correct, it is certainly 
very remarkable that the Roman persecutions should break 
out afresh in the reign of an emperor who, from all that we 
know of him in history and in his writings, approached 
nearest in disposition to Christianity — Marcus Aurelius. 

The third lecture treats of Justin's testimony to the 
relation of Gentile and Jewish Christianity. Here Dr. 
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Purves shows most conclusively that the celebrated theory of 
the Tubingen school, that there was originally two antago- 
nistic phases of Christianity — a Jewish and a Gentile ; and 
that Catholic Christianity arose from a reconciliation of these 
two, each giving up certain points of opposition, finds no 
countenance in the writings of Justin. There is no allusion 
to such a collision of opinions in the Christian Church or to 
such a compromise. Justin decidedly repudiates what has 
been regarded as Jewish Christianity ; he regards those Jewish 
Christians who still held to Jewish customs and ordinances as 
weak. His position was that of St. Paul, that such Jewish 
Christians are to be tolerated, but that they never represented 
the faith of the Church. " If some," he says, " through weak- 
mindedness, wish to observe such institutions as were given 
by Moses, from which they expect some virtue, but which we 
believe were appointed on account of the hardness of 
the peoples' hearts, along with their hope in Christ and the 
eternal and natural acts of righteousness and piety, yet chose 
to live with the Christians and the faithful, not inducing them 
either to be circumcised like themselves, or to keep the Sab- 
bath or to observe any such ordinances, then I hold that 
we ought to join ourselves to such, and associate with them in 
all things as kinsmen and brethren." Here there is no com- 
promise, but a spirit of forbearance and toleration toward the 
weak. Indeed the theory of Baur in its extreme form has 
now been abandoned, being incapable of being maintained 
after such direct declarations of Justin. The only early pro- 
ductions which can be brought forward in support of it are 
the Clementines, but these are now universally regarded not 
as the expressions of the Christian faith, but as Ebionitic 
aberrations. What .savours of legalism in the writings of 
Justin has now been proved to be not of Jewish, but of Gentile 
origin. So far from having adopted the views of the 
Judaizing Christians, Justin was as much opposed to them as 
the Apostle Paul himself 

The fourth lecture treats of Justin's testimony to the 
influence of philosophy on early Christianity. On this point 
Dr. Purves has some very important and instructive remarks 
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on the state of heathen philosophy in the age of Justin. Here, 
also, he takes a more favourable view than is generally taken. 
There were then many " seekers after God," many earnest- 
minded philosophers who sincerely sought the light, though they 
did not, like Justin, attain to it. Philosophy was then at once 
eclectic and religious : it selected what it judged best in the 
different systems with a desire to obtain the correct know- 
ledge of God. " Humanity," he observes, " had at least dis- 
covered that its need was God, and had learned to distrust its 
ability to find Him. If in Seneca and Epictetus, in Plutarch 
and Maximus of Tyre, we read sentiments which seem almost 
Christian, we are to infer that the dawn of a better day was 
drawing near, and these exceptional spirits were like high 
mountain peaks which catch the first glow from the rising 
sun." Justin Martyr was himself a philosopher before he 
became a Christian ; and, as we have already remarked, did not 
throw off the mantle of philosophy after his conversion. He 
was the first who, whether for good or evil, united philosophy 
with theology, which union in the second century was followed 
up by Clement, Origen, and the other Alexandrian divines. 
Justin Martyr's philosophical system was founded on a belief 
of the incarnation of the Logos. This idea doubtless had its 
origin from the prologue of St. John's Gospel ; but his con- 
ception of the Logos approximates more to the idea of Philo 
than of St John. According to Justin the Logos is used in 
the sense of the Reason. He was in the world during all time. 
It was the Logos who inspired the prophets, and who actuated 
all the philosophers and seekers after God among the heathen. 
He was the source of all the holy aspirations and profound 
thoughts of men in every age and country. And at length, 
in the course of time, he became incarnate in Jesus Christ. 
Dr. Purves thus represents the views of Justin : " To Justin 
the grand fact of Christianity was the incarnation of the 
divine Logos. In a real incarnation he most positively 
believed. The Logos who had previously appeared to the 
patriarchs and spoken through the prophets, and been partially 
known to all mankind, had voluntarily and according to the 
will of the Father become incarnate in the Virgin Mary. The 
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whole Logos had thus revealed Himself. The full manifesta- 
tion of the truth, therefore, had at last been made." Of 
course, in the idea of the incarnation of the Logos, Justin 
differs diametrically from Philo. 

The fifth lecture is perhaps to the Biblical critic the most 
important in the book ; in it Dr. Purves considers the testi- 
mony of Justin to the canon of the New Testament This is a 
point on which there has been much discussion in modem times. 
Dr. Purves considers " the memoirs of the Apostles " called 
also " the Gospels " to be undoubtedly the synoptical Gospels 
as we now possess them. But the most important point is 
the testimony of Justin to the fourth Gospel. Here the 
opinions of even adverse critics have now undergone an im- 
portant change. Hilgenfeld, the greatest living representative 
of the Tubingen school, now admits that Justin makes use of 
it. There are numerous undesigned coincidences, allusions, 
and references which cannot be otherwise explained. And 
especially there is what must be considered as a direct 
quotation : " Christ," observes Justin, " has said, Except ye be 
born again ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God ; but 
that it is impossible that those who are once born should enter 
a second time into their mother's womb and be born, is clear 
to every one." " The positive reasons," as Dr. Ezra Abbot 
well remarks, " for believing that Justin derived his quotation 
from the fourth Gospel are (i) the fact that in no other report 
of the teaching of Christ, except that of John, do we find 
this figure of the new birth ; (2) the insistence in both Justin 
and John on the necessity of the new birth to an entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven ; (3) its mention in both in connec- 
tion with baptism ; (4) and last and most important of all, 
the fact that Justin's remark on the impossibility of a second 
natural birth is such a platitude in the form in which he pre- 
sents it that we cannot regard it as original." That Justin 
recognises the fourth Gospel and quotes from it as containing 
the words of Christ is a strong argument in favour of its 
genuineness. The doctrine of the incarnation of the Logos 
also could only be suggested to Justin by the perusal of the 
prologue of St. John's Gospel. 
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It is true that Justin does not mention John by name as 
the author of the fourth Gospel. But there is nothing singular 
in this, as Justin, with the sole exception of the Apocalypse, 
does not mention the name of any writer of the New Testa- 
ment. His appeals are indirect rather than direct. And the 
reason of this is because his writings were apologetic : they 
were addressed not to Christians but to unbelievers ; and 
therefore he could not appeal to authors whose authority was 
not recognised. He speaks generally of the memoirs of the 
Apostles ; but to state the different writers of these memoirs 
would be productive of no good effect Neither Jew nor 
Pagan, neither Trypho nor Antoninus, would have been moved 
by the citation of Apostolic teaching. 

The sixth and last lecture is the testimony of Justin to 
the organization and belief of the post- Apostolic Church. 
The early ecclesiastical constitution of the Church has in 
recent times occasioned much dispute ; the writings of Hatch 
in England, and Harnack in Germany, have been keenly 
criticised. On this point it must be confessed that the writings 
of Justin do not cast much light. He mentions the two 
sacraments, Baptism and the Lord's Supper, but is silent on 
the ecclesiastical office-bearers of the Church. In one passage 
he seems to intimate that in every Church there was a per- 
manent president What was collected in the Church was to 
be deposited with the president for the relief of the needy. 
Neither the name bishop nor presbyter occurs. Now this 
agrees with what we consider was the gradual growth of the 
Church's organization. In the Apostolic age, bishops and 
presbyters were synonymous terms; but by degrees one became 
a permanent president. According to the Epistles of Igna- 
tius, these presidents of local Churches were called bishops ; but 
in the Western Churches this title was not given until a later 
age : there is no allusion to it in the Epistles of Clement and 
Polycarp, or even in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Romans. 
Episcopacy was of gradual growth, and was not at the same 
time adopted by the whole Christian Church ; it was first 
adopted by the Oriental before it was used by the Western 
churches. 
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In the writings of Justin Martyr we have a tolerably full 
statement of the doctrines then embraced by the Church in 
general, and they are to all intents and purposes the same as 
are now adopted by the Reformed Churches. Special pro- 
minence is given to the incarnation and divinity of Christ. 
The early Church so far from being unitarian in their views, 
and regarding Jesus Christ as a mere man, as Priestley formerly 
attempted to prove, held the doctrine of Christ's divinity 
as the very centre of their faith, the essence of their religion. 
As Dean Mansel remarks, the earliest heretics found it easier 
to deny the humanity than the divinity of Christ, and they thus 
testify the universal belief of the Christians in the latter. 
To Justin Martyr, Christianity was the religion of the incar- 
nate Logos, the Word made flesh. 

The peculiar views of Justin are certainly somewhat 
modified by his philosophy, and there is a certain legalism 
about them, apparently at variance with the Pauline 
doctrine of justification by faith. Although he would not be 
considered in any sense a Calvinist, if we may use such an 
expression, yet he would be regarded by all liberal Christians 
as orthodox. On one point only did he differ from the 
generality of Christians, but even this would be considered by 
many pious persons as a recommendation, he was a strong 
millenarian, a firm believer in the personal reign of Christ in 
Jerusalem for a thousand years, but this personal reign he 
supposed would follow and not precede the resurrection. 

We have thus gone over these lectures of Dr. Purves ; in 
their perusal we have derived great satisfaction and much 
information ; and can most heartily recommend them not 
only to the theological students to whom they are primarily 
addressed, but to all Christians as affording an insight into 
the beliefs and customs of the Christian Church in the first 
half of the second century ; and we have to welcome Dr. 
Purves as a theologian of great promise, and trust that he 
will be spared to produce similar works for the edification of 
the Christian Church. We are glad to think that America 
can produce such moderate and learned theologians. 

Paton J. Gloag. 


PROPHECY. 

The study of prophecy is usually supposed to mean the 
study of Divine prediction, whether fulfilled in past history or 
still unfulfilled. But, interesting as the study is, we are not 
allowed to approach it at present without meeting a pre- 
liminary objection. Is there such a thing as prediction at 
all ? If there be, it is allowed only as a secondary 
meaning of the word prophecy. And those who allow 
prophecy in the sense of prediction, often hold that its first 
meaning must be distinctly relative to the times in which the 
prophet lived. A double sense, in which prophecy partly 
accomplished in the days of the prophet may be fulfilled 
long afterwards, is rejected as inaccurate, and destructive to 
all exact study of the sacred text. 

As it is with miracle, so it is held to be with prophecy in 
its miraculous aspect of prediction. Unfulfilled prophecy, if 
there be such a thing, is left to rest among the words of " the 
book that is sealed." The learned do not and cannot, the 
unlearned may not, attempt to make it plain. 

This attitude is hardly wise or safe. There is one event 
which stands predicted in the creed of all Christendom. 
Every Christian man, woman, or child must propliesy when- 
ever the Catholic faith is recited, in whatever terms. Take 
the Apostles' creed, for example. " I believe in Jesus Christ, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried. He descended into hell, the third day He rose again 
from the dead, He ascended into heaven and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from thence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the deadr These last words 
are either sheer prediction or else they are nothing at all. 
They are no vague statement of an opinion, that death is 
not the end of all things for all men, but that the naked soul 
must confess the deeds done in the body, in some all- 
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exposing world. This is no mere vision of an ancient poet 
describing the judgment seat of Rhadamanthus as Virgil 
described it in the scenery of the world of shades — 

" Gnosius haec Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna ; 
Castigatque auditque doles ; subigitque fateri 
Quae quis apud superos, furto laetatus inani 
Distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem." 

Very different is the creed of Christendom. It is not that 
we shall give account in the other world, but that Christ 
shall come again to this, " This same Jesus *' who was born 
of the Virgin Mary, and dwelt at Nazareth, and came to 
Jerusalem from Bethany, " lowly and riding upon an ass." 
shall come with the clouds of heaven, and every eye shall see 
Him. And He shall not only judge the living, but shall also 
raise the dead. 

A belief in unfulfilled prophecy, in the sense of Divine 
prediction^ is therefore an integral part of the Catholic creed. 
There is absolutely no other foundation for the familiar state- 
ment For if it be asked, How do you know that the Son of 
Mary will come again "i there is no other answer than this, It is 
written in the New Testament that He said so, and com- 
manded His Apostles so to teach. It was written in the Old 
Testament that He should do so, and He declared that all 
things that were written in the prophets concerning the Son 
of Man should be fulfilled. " Out of thee (Bethlehem) shall 
He come forth to me," said the prophet Micah. " I saw in 
the night visions, and behold one like the Son of Man came 
with the clouds of heaven," said the prophet Daniel. The 
first of these prophecies, that of Micah, was generally 
acknowledged as a prediction by Jews and Christians alike. 
The Sanhedrin cited it to Herod in ignorance of its actual 
fulfilment at that very time (Matt, ii.), and Herod acted on it 
in the slaughter of the babes at Bethlehem. Until the birth 
of Jesus it v/2is prediction absolute, unfulfilled. The words of 
Daniel about " His coming with the clouds of heaven " were 
also then extant — a prediction unfulfilled. They were 
accepted as prophecy by our Saviour on His oath before 
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Caiaphas (Matt. xxvi. 63, 64), and His acceptance of them 
sealed His death sentence on the spot. He staked His life 
on the truth of them and died. They are accepted as pre- 
diction by all Christendom ; used as the ground of comfort in 
the most trying moments by all saints. " We shall be caught 
up together with them (whose loss we mourn for a season) in 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord." And we " comfort one another with these 
words" of St Paul (i Thess. iv. 18). Yet the sole foundation 
of this belief is unfulfilled prophecy. It was written in 
Daniel vii. 13, and nowhere else in the Old Testament. It 
was cited by our Blessed Saviour in Daniel's words, before 
Caiaphas, on the day that He was condemned to die. It was 
again repeated by the lips of angels on Ascension day, and 
written by St. Luke (Acts i. 9-1 1), and again by St. John in 
the Apocalypse (chap. i. 7). It is embodied in the creed, 
and on what authority ? On that of Daniel, and our Lord 
and two angels, and St Luke, and St Paul, and St John — z. 
sevenfold witness. Caiaphas, too, is implicated, and the 
Sanhedrin. For, on the citation of these words from Daniel, 
they at once pronounced our Lord guilty of basphemy. 
Now this they could hardly have done if the words had been 
then uttered for the first time. If Old Testament Scripture 
had not spoken of One who, as Judge of all the earth, should 
" come in the clouds of heaven," it might have been an 
imposture to say this, but blasphemy it could hardly be. For 
whose dignity could be injured by it .? If one who is merely 
man claims the known prerogatives of God, that is blas- 
phemy. If he claims that which God has not claimed, he 
may be an impostor, but he has spoken nothing in disparage- 
ment of God. No, it requires the words of Daniel vii. 13 to 
substantiate the charge of blasphemy, even formally, against 
Him who stood before Caiaphas and was adjured to speak. 
It was prediction then, unfulfilled prediction, when He cited 
it It is unfulfilled still, however many are committed to it 
If it was not true when Daniel alone had given utterance to 
it, why should it be true now ? If there is no such thing as 
prophecy in the sense of prediction, upon what authority do 
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we rest the confession that " from thence {ie., from heaven) He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead ? *' 

In view of this it is hardly safe to ignore the fact that the 
books of the prophets contain unfulfilled predictions, and to 
explain the word prophecy as though it were limited to moral 
or spiritual teaching, and could refer to nothing else. If the 
New Testament is true, various predictions concerning our 
Lord's first coming were accomplished with the greatest 
exactness. In the books which contain these predictions 
there are many things concerning His kingdom that have 
received no such exact fulfilment hitherto. Nor are they 
likely to receive it in the present day. For it appears to be 
an axiom concerning the Divine promises, that in every several 
dispensation their fulfilment varies according to the form of 
Divine government which that particular dispensation main- 
tains. For example, God's promises of help and deliverance 
to Israel had a perfectly distinct meaning in and after the 
Babylonish captivity, from that which they had while the 
kingdom in Jerusalem was still maintained. God delivered 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib in answer to the faith of Heze- 
kiah and Isaiah. He did not deliver it from Nebuchadnezzar 
in spite of Jeremiah's intercessions in Jerusalem, and those 
of Ezekiel and Daniel elsewhere. But He did deliver 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael from Nebuchadnezzar's fire. 

Again, when our Lord was on earth in the body, the ful- 
filment of the predictions concerning His Person was literal. 
Since His ascension the Holy Spirit has taken His place 
as Present Head of the Church on earth. During this 
government all fulfilment of the Divine promises is spiritual, 
that is to say, suited to the operations of the Holy Ghost 
in and among men. But if the prediction of Christ's 
second coming is ever literally fulfilled, there seems reason 
to expect an equally literal fulfilment of other predictions 
concerning the attendant circumstances of that event. With 
such predictions the writings of the prophets abound. Upon 
the whole, then, while we allow that for us, during the 
present dispensation, the fulfilment of prophecy is mostly 
spiritual, and confined to the region of the invisible working 
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of the Holy Ghost, it is quite impossible to deny that pro- 
phecy does contain prediction. The old prophets were not 
simply preachers of moral and spiritual truths. 

There is an old-fashioned distinction between two things 
that are very commonly confused together, which it seems 
desirable to revive in the present day. I mean the distinction 
between Inspiration and Revelation ; the inspiration of a man 
by the Holy Ghost, and the delivery to that man of a message 
or revelation from God. The two things are not identical. 
A message is one thing ; the capacity to deliver a message is 
another. It cannot be too distinctly stated and remembered 
that inspiration is not a message in itself 

In the Old Testament this is never overlooked. Saul and 
others may be among the prophets, but " who is their father.?" 
The inspiration may be that of " a lying spirit." " Beloved, 
believe not every spirit," says St. John (i John iv. i). " Many 
false prophets are gone out into the world." 

In the sense in which Moses, and Samuel, and Isaiah, and 
the rest of the goodly fellowship were prophets, there is no 
prophecy without a direct revelation from God. Prophecy, in 
a word, is revelation^ not mediate, but immediate ; the Word 
of God in the mouth of the prophet, however received, however 
apprehended, but still the very Word of God. " At sundry 
times and in divers manners God spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets." The various methods of revelation 
were well described to the leaders of the Exodus, Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam. " Hear now my words. If there be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will make Myself known unto 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a dream. My ser- 
vant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all Mine house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently and not in 
dark speeches, and the similitude of the Lord shall he behold " 
(Num. xii. 6-8). In a dream or vision, then, or else face to 
face, God revealed Himself to the prophets. And without 
this revelation there is no prophet in the proper sense of the 
word. As there is no messenger without a message, none 
sent without a sender, so is there no prophet without a reve- 
lation from God. The whole succession from Moses to our 
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Saviour is described in these words, " I will raise them up a 
prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee, and 
will put My words in his mouthy and he shall speak unto them 
all that I command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto My words which he shall 
speak in My name, I will require it of him. But the prophet 
which shall presume to speak a word in My name, which I 
liave not comffianded him to speak .... even that prophet 
shall die " (Deut. xviii. 18-20). It is impossible to mistake 
the meaning. It is not inspiration simply that constitutes a 
prophet. He must not speak anything which God has not 
commanded him. It will not suffice to say, I am an inspired 
man, and therefore I am free to speak, and you are bound to 
listen. Even a prophet may not speak anything except what 
the Lord puts in his mouth. That this is the true interpre- 
tation of the passage appears by the question immediately 
suggested, " How shall we know the word which the Lord 
hath not spoken ? ^^ (ver. 21). The fact that the prophet has 
spoken is clearly insufficient. "When a prophet speaketh in 
the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to 
pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but 
ttie prophet hath spoken it presumptuously ; thou shalt not be 
afraid of him." 

" The Lord hath spoken " and " The prophet hath spoken " 
are not therefore identical propositions. In other words, 
revelation and inspiration are two totally distinct things. 

I make no apology for dwelling upon this distinction at 
present, because it seems to me almost obliterated in modern 
theology. Inspiration is so pressed upon our notice, that we 
lose sight of the truth that there ever was such a thing as 
revelation at all. Take a recent example. " One of ourselves 
even a prophet of our ownl^ in an expository paper 
on " the Prophets " in the Homiletic Magazine for March, not 
only combats the belief that " prediction " was essential 
to the prophet's work, but actually omits all mention 
of revelation in the stricter sense, the sense in which Bishop 
Pearson used the word ("Pearson on the Creed," Art I., 
I believe). 
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The very word Revelation only occurs twice in the paper 
I refer to, and once it is used by way of denial. God's 
" secret counsel " is not a revelation of times, and seasons, 
and events ! " The prophets were chosen vessels of spiritual 
revelation " ; but unless I have entirely misunderstood the 
writer, in no higher sense than he himself may be so now. 
Yet a revelation from God is no subordinate element of 
prophecy. It is the very essence of the thing. By revela- 
tion I mean, as every reader of Pearson is aware, an actual 
Divine message, a " Divine patefaction," which God has given 
to the prophet directly ; a message which it is the prophet's 
part to deliver faithfully to those to whom he is sent How 
this message is delivered to the prophet is immaterial. It 
may be in a vision, or a dream ; or by word of mouth, as to 
Moses. The prophet may be in a trance when he receives it, 
or he may be in a natural state. The message delivered to 
the prophet is the revelation. The faculty by which the 
prophet is enabled to receive it and to deliver it, or both, is 
called inspiration. But the Divine afflatus is not identical 
with the words that the inspiration enables the prophet to 
transmit An illustration may help us here. There is no 
tel^^am without an electric current But an electric current 
is not in itself a telegram. The current might pass over the 
wires all day long, without a message being sent or received. 
The telegraphist does not make use of his electricity except 
when he has a message to convey. But the electricity is not 
the message, and all the electricity in the world will not make 
the message. So inspiration is not revelation. All the 
inspiration in the world will not of itself form a message 
from God. 

The delivery of a Divine message, a revelation directly 
received from God, is the one indispensable characteristic of 
a true prophet. It is not written in that passage where God 
appoints the prophets, from Moses down to our Lord, that 
He will put His spirit upoa them, but " I will raise them up 
a prophet . . . and I will put My words in his mouth " (Deut. 
xviii. 18). Just so "the Lord put a word in Balaam's 
mouth " (Num. xxiii. 5). Only the word that I shall speak 
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unto thee, that thou shalt speak (xxii, 35). If inspiration 
had been give to Balaam, leaving him free to shape his own 
message, who doubts that Balak would have been pleased ? 
What would have been easier than to present the matter in 
such a way that, while extolling the blessedness of Israel, the 
dignity of Moab should be preserved ? In fact, Moab was at 
this time in no danger from Israel. Balak's fears were based 
upon a misconception, so far as his own people were concerned. 
Midian was indeed in peril (see Num. xxxi., and comp. Joshua 
xiii. 21), and Midian was allied with Moab. But the Moabites 
were under special protection (see Deut ii. 9). If Balaam 
therefore had been able " by virtue of his more general insight 
and inspiration," to "predict events which were yet unob- 
served by the eyes of the multitude," surely he might have 
told Balak, that while Midian was in imminent peril, Moab 
for the present was secure. In fact, he did the exact opposite. 
" What this people shall do to thy people in the latter days," he 
told Balak (Num. xxiv. 14). Of what should befal Midian 
within the year he said nothing whatever. Why not ? No 
reason can be given, except that which is clear on the face of 
the whole narrative, and is said fourteen times in the course 
of three chapters, that the words of Balaam's prophecy were 
not his own. " Have I any power at all to say anything? The 
word that God putteth in my mouth, that shall I speak " (Num. 
xxii., xxiii., xxiv). 

The story of Balaam affords an excellent illustration of 
the difference between revelation and inspiration. The 
inspiration of Balaam is described thus : " The Spirit of God 
came upon him." He then speaks of himself as " the man 
whose eye was closed " (R.V.) i.e.y closed to earthly things. 
He "saw the vision of the Almighty, — falling down,and having 
His eyes open." This is a form of inspiration. The revela- 
tion consists in the simple fact that while in this state, or 
when he " met " the Lord in a natural state, he " heard 
the words of God," or " the Lord put a word in Balaam's 
mouth," and bade him say thus. In short, the revelation 
was the Divine message, the inspiration was the current 
Arhich enabled the prophet to convey it 
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And here we may note a most important difference, which 
Archdeacon Farrar's paper seems to obliterate, between the 
prophets and the Church. The prophets were recipients of 
an immediate revelation — a direct message from God. The 
Church has never received an immediate revelation. Conse- 
quently the inspiration of the prophets is entirely different 
from the inspiration of the Church. Her work is to be a wit- 
ness and a keeper of holy writ, the written revelation. The 
work of the prophets was to deliver, and sometimes to write, 
the revelation itself Beside the written revelation, the 
Church has but one deposit, the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints. The form of this faith is, of necessity, her own. It 
is her confession of the Truth taught her ; her answer to her 
Master's questions on His own teaching. " Have ye under- 
stood all these things ? " " Yea, Lord." Then " Whom say 
ye that I am?" "The Christ of God." If human teachers 
require their disciples to answer questions as to what has been 
taught — and how else is it possible to ascertain that any 
teaching has been apprehended? — must not the Divine 
Teacher also demand of His disciples a confession of their 
faith ? This the Church must make, and can delegate the 
task to no one. Of this and of God's written Word she is the 
witness and keeper. But the prophets had a far higher task. 
It was theirs to receive the very words of revelation (" at 
sundry times and in divers manners "), and to deliver them to 
the Church — a deposit for all ages. For this purpose inspi- 
ration was given them. But their inspiration holds the 
second place, not the first. The fact that a man is inspired 
does not of itself constitute a Divine message. He can make 
no revelation, if he have " no commandment of the Lord." 

Every reader who has followed me thus far will, I feel 
sure, have perceived that we are confronted by a general 
denial of revelation in the present day. It may not always 
be intended, but there it is. And the paper I have already 
referred to is an example. I can find nothing said of the 
prophets in that paper, which the writer's admirers might not 
say of the writer himself. " The moral interpretation of God's 
method of exalting and punishing men and nations ; " to 
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"deal with sweeping generalisations" (this is eminently 
characteristic) "and inevitable laws;" "denunciations," not 
" absolute," but " conditional ; " not " exceptionless, but 
partial ; " not "supernaturally predictive, but as the illustration 
of eternal principles which God had specially brought home 
to them ; " surely all this is within the reach of the Church in 
general — the duty of the preachers of to-day. To be 
"preachers of righteousness, statesmen, and patriots, en- 
lightened to teach an ever-apostatising nation, messengers of 
Jehovah" (Hag. i. 13) [but this is equally descriptive of the 
priest, Mai. ii. 7], " men of God " [but so was Timothy, 
I Tim. vi. 11] ; "men of the Spirit" [but "if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His," Rom. viii. 9]. 
This is said to be the work of the prophets, but surely it is 
the duty of many who are not inspired. 

"The prophet uttered" the Word of Jehovah, "what 
Jehovah saith." And so may we, if we keep to Holy Scrip- 
ture. Finally " there was a sense in which all the Lord's 
people were prophets." " He called them gods, unto 
whom the Word of God came, and the Scripture cannot be 
broken." And this is the impression that the whole paper 
leaves upon the reader's mind. The fact that the pro- 
phets received any revelation at all beyond that teaching of 
the Spirit of God, which any man of God may have now, is 
not referred to. They " desired to see the things that we see 
and have not seen them." 

Whether this is levelling up or levelling down, it is un- 
doubtedly levelling. If Archdeacon Farrar is on a level with 
the prophets, what does it signify which level it is } In fact, he 
seems to set himself above them. The Book of Daniel is 
treated even with contempt The only prophecy (of Old 
Testament Scripture) which speaks of our Lord's coming in 
the clouds of heaven — ^the book of " Daniel the prophet," as He 
called him — is dismissed with one contemptuous sentence, 
" that sort of minute and detailed description of future events, 
of which the Book of Daniel would be a specimen, if Daniel 
were its author ! " 

But where is the single atom of proof that Daniel was not 
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the author of that book ? I have already stated that the very 
essence of prophecy, as it belongs to the prophets of the Old 
Testament, is revelation — a Divine message received direct 
from God. From Moses downwards this is never absent. 
Beginning with Deut xviii., which I have already cited, we 
find that the prophet's business is to speak that which the 
Lord hath said. Passing over the somewhat scanty records 
of prophecy between Moses and Samuel, we find at the call 
of this great prophet that he received an express message 
to Eli from the lips of the Lord (i Sam. iii). Again, the word 
of the Lord came to Nathan (2 Sam. vii.), bidding him tell 
David the exact opposite of that which his own prophetic 
instinct had led him to say ; not " Go do all that is in thine 
heart, for the Lord is with thee," but " Shalt thou build me an 
house for me to dwell in ? " Not what the inspired Nathan 
thought, but what the Lord revealed, was the prophecy — a 
prophecy of Christ, too, as is clear from a comparison of the 
several forms in which it is presented (2 Sam. vii. 12-16 ; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 19-37 and cxxxii. 11 ; i Chron. xvii. 11-14; Isa. 
Iv. 3 ; Acts xiii. 34 ; Heb. i. 5). 

In the time of Ahab and Jehoshaphat we have the same 
contrast between inspiration (of a certain sort) and revelation 
Four hundred prophets foretold Ahab*s success at Ramoth- 
Gilead. One man, Micaiah, the son of Imlah, foretold Ahab's 
death ; and spoke under the same kind of limitation as 
Balaam, " As the Lord liveth, what the Lord saith to me, that 
will I speak" (i Kings xxii. 14). The attempt of Zedekiah, 
the son of Chenaanah, to emphasize the outcome of his own 
inspiration with a " thus saith the Lord," is well brought out 
in this story. 

Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel lay stress on the same thing. 
" My heart within me is broken because of the prophets " — 
" They speak a vision of their own heart, and not out of the 
mouth of the Lord " — " I have not sent these prophets, yet 
they ran : I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied " 
(Jer. xxiii. 9, 16, 21) — "Woe unto the foolish prophets, that 
follow their own spirit and have seen nothing " — ^" Ye say, 
the Lord saith ; albeit I have not spoken " (Ezek. xiii. 3, 7), 
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These passages are familiar. And I venture to ask, What 
possible explanation of them can be given, except the fact 
that a true prophet is one who has received an immediate 
and direct revelation ; a false prophet is one who speaks by 
inspiration pretended or real (as in the case of the " lying 
spirit "), but without a message from God ? 

And the grand test of revelation is prediction. Without 
resting this for one moment on any derivation of the word 
prophet, we may point out that instead of prediction being 
only " not excluded from the sphere of a prophet's work," as 
Archdeacon Farrar puts it, there is hardly a prophet to be 
named in Old Testament Scripture who did not predict. 
What else is said in Acts iii. 24 ? " Yea, and all tfie prophets^ 
from Samuel and them that followed after, as many as have 
spoken have likewise told ( A,V. has " foretold ") of these 
daysl' i,e.y the days of the Messiah. What is this but predic- 
tion ? What spiritual insight could have detected the coming 
of the Messiah, unless it had been revealed .? What else but 
prediction was it to speak of Bethlehem as His birthplace, 
and the Virgin as His mother ? Of " the ass, and the colt the 
foal of an ass " whereon He rode into Jerusalem ? Of the 
thirty pieces of silver given for His price, saying, " I cast 
them to the potter, in the house of the Lord V* Of His 
dumbness before His murderers, and of the stripes wherewith 
we were healed ? Of the scattering of His followers, and the 
piercing of His side ? Or of the death of him who betrayed 
Him, and the transfer of his bishopric to another ? Of the 
bones that were not broken, and the flesh that saw no corrup- 
tion } Or of His feet standing on the Mount of Olives, 
when He shall come again 1 It may well be that the time of 
the fulfilment of prophecy was concealed from the prophets 
and their hearers alike. But does prediction cease to be pre- 
diction because it is not stated when it shall be fulfilled ? Or 
because, like Ezekiel's prophecy against Tyre (chap, xxvi,), it 
combines in one view an earlier attack by Nebuchad- 
nezzar which was partially successful, and a later onset by 
another enemy in which the new city was destroyed. 

Why does Archdeacon Farrar assert so positively that 
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when Micah prophesied that Zion should be ploughed like a 
field (Micah iii. 12) " he had meant, and had been universally 
understood to mean, that the doom would fall at once''? 
There is absolutely not one syllable to show when it was to 
be. The elders of the land (in Jer. xxvi. 19) make this 
comment, "Did Hezekiah King of Judah and all Judah 
put him at all to death ? Did he not fear the Lx)rd, and 
besought the Lord, and the Lord repented him of the evil 
which he had pronounced against tfiem ? " What is there to 
show that time formed any element of the prophecy. Here 
are no " forty days " named, as in the case of Nineveh. Why, 
then, does Archdeacon Farrar make the fulfilment of all pre- 
dictions of this kind contingent upon the impenitence of the 
hearers } The fact that execution of a sentence may be 
delayed by repentance does not prove that it is ever absolutely 
recalled. " Zion was ploughed like a field, and Jerusalem did 
become heaps " after all. Tyre was reduced to a bare rock, 
though not by Nebuchadnezzar. It is not said (in Isa. 
xxxii., as Archdeacon Farrar implies) that " Zion should 
become a joy of wild asses, a pasture of flocks," or " that 
the vengeance should come in a year and some days," as 
any one who refers to the chapter may see. 

But it is not only distant prediction that is impugned 
by this writer. Predictions concerning the immediate 
present or near future are minimised also. " Elijah," we are 
told, " uttered no prediction which did not concern the 
immediate present." What about his letter to Jehoram, the 
son of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xxi. 12-15)? When our Lord 
said to His disciples, " Elias is indeed come, and they have 
done unto him whatsoever they listed, as it is written oj 
him " (Mark ix. 1 3), to what part of Old Testament Scripture 
does he refer ? Who wrote the story of Elijah ? Is it in any 
sense a prediction of John the Baptist ? 

And are " predictions that concern the immediate present " 
really less predictions than those which concern the distant 
future ? Which is easier, to say that " In the place where dogs 
licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood even 
thine," that one living (Ahaziah) shall not rise from the bed 
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where he is lying, and that another (Jehoram) shall die by a 
certain disease, or to foretell that some time in the course of 
centuries a city will be destroyed ? 

If it is so easy to predict the near future, will Archdeacon 
Farrar kindly give us a prediction himself ? Let him say, for 
example, what event will occupy the largest space in the 
daily papers on a given day next week. Or let him go down 
to the City, and predict whether the price of any given 
security will be higher or lower at the next account Elisha 
once predicted the price of wheat and barley the day before. 
And he was ridiculed. But his price was correct* And what 
else is this but prediction ? What else was it when Ahijah 
the Shilonite said to the wife of Jeroboam, at Shiloh, " Arise 
thou, therefore, get thee to thine own house ; and when thy 
feet enter into the city^ the child shall die I " And Jeroboam's 
wife arose and departed and came to Tirzah : and when she 
came to the threshold of the door, the child died " (i Kings 
xiv. 12, 17). What was it but prediction when the man of 
God from Judah prophesied of Josiah's work against the altar 
in Bethel, a work not executed until centuries had elapsed, 
but described beforehand in exact terms ? And what was it 
but prediction to say, " Because thou hast not obeyed the 
voice of the Lord, behold as soon as thou art departed from 
me, a lion shall slay thee f " A prediction accomplished in the 
space of half an hour. 

In short, if Archdeacon Farrar is to make good his 
" sweeping generalisations " about prediction, he will have to 
re-write the Old Testament. From the style in which he 
speaks of it, I can only suppose that he is prepared to do so ; 
but until he has done it, he may fairly be requested to speak 
of the narrative as it still stands. 

The schools of the prophets have furnished him with 
materials for contemptuous criticism. " Had prediction been 
the main note of a prophet, there would have been an 
absurdity in the notion that they could be trained to read the 
secrets of the future, which God's mercy and providence has 
shrouded in darkness." 

It may be so, but the very first mention of the schools of 
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the prophets in that passage of history where they occupy 
the largest space, under Elijah and Elisha, occurs thus : 
" When the Lord was about taking up Elijah to heaven by a 
whirlwind, the sons of the prophets that were at Bethel came 
forth to Elisha, and those at Jericho came near to him in like 
manner, and said^ Knowest thou tJtat the Lord will take away 
thy master from thy head to-day ? And he said, I also am 
aware of it : hold your peace." Might one ask what sort of 
spiritual insight or sagacity enabled all the sons of the pro- 
phets to discover beforehand an event absolutely without 
parallel in the history of mankind, from the days of Noah to 
the days of the Son of Man ? What else is this but absolute 
prediction of the most supernatural kind ? 

The "sons of the prophets" might not all become 
" prophets " in the higher sense ; and their ordinary duties 
might be, and probably were, chiefly clerical, to use a modern 
simile. But why the fact of their being trained should make 
all revelation to them and all prediction on their part 
impossible it is not easy to say. The instance referred to 
shows that they did sometimes foretell future events. " Elijah," 
we are told, " belonged to no school of the prophets." But a 
child of ten years old might discover that at least two schools 
of the prophets belonged to him. To say that " Nathan, 
Gad, Abijah {sic)^ Jehu ben Hanani were as independent of 
them as Amos and the majority of the prophets whose 
writings are found in our Sacred Canon," is simply asserting 
what no man can prove. The only foundation for the whole 
sentence is a verse in Amos (vii. 14), " I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet's son." From which it may be 
inferred that the case of Amos was an exception rather than 
the rule. For all we know to the contrary, Nathan and Gad 
may have been pupils of Samuel. Of Jehu ben Hanani we 
redlly know nothing, and if there was a prophet in the Old 
Testament named Abijah, it is the first time I have seen his 
name. Perhaps the same authority who told Archdeacon 
Farrar that Elisha " sent for a minstrel to calm and control the 
tumult of his spirit'^ — excited by the sight of Jehoram, I sup- 
pose — can tell us where the prophet Abijah is to be found. 
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But I must bring this paper to a close. I feel that I 
myself need something more than a minstrel to calm the 
indignation which is excited by seeing the word of prophecy 
treated thus. 

" Instead of approaching the study of the prophets 
with preconceived theories, .... usually one-sided and 
often positively misleading, the wiser and truer way is 
humbly to study the canon of prophetic writings and to note 
well their contents," It is well said, Mr. Archdeacon, but ill 
done. Delitzsch and Kuenen, and Philo, and Ewald, and a 
few references to the Lexicon and Concordance are not a 
sufficient substitute for the sttidy of the Sacred Text The 
passages that support the writer's theory are well chosen I 
admit. The mass of evidence on the other side is con- 
veniently ignored. A few pretty sentences about " the hope 
for all Israel," which " becomes a hope for all mankind," will 
not suffice to repair the faults in this paper. Of what avail is 
it to tell us that the prophets " saw the body of heaven in his 
clearness, the vision of the perfect Man, the vision of the 
perfect God," if all that gives substance and truth to that 
vision has first been carefully cut away 'i Visions without 
revelation are visions and no more. Cut away the solid 
foundation, and how long will the graceful pillars, the lofty 
arches, the beautiful tracery remain ? What is the use of 
advising us, on one page, humbly to study the Sacred Canon, 
of which every other page undermines the basis, while 
some sentences sweep whole masses of the building quite 
away. To study the Canon itself, with the most absolute 
submission, has been my greatest joy. Why is every one 
who believes it as it stands to be henceforth treated as a 
fool ? However, to be called a fool is no new experience ; 
and if the choice is to lie between the modern " prophets " on 
the one side, and those who devoutly accept '^^t predictions of 
Holy Scripture on the other, my choice is made. Be it folly 
and slowness of heart to " believe all that the prophets have 
spoken," I trust that I may live and die a fool. 

C. H. Waller. 


SECESSIONS TO ROME/ 

The eternal controversy with Rome, it seems, can never be 
allowed to sleep. The occasional secession from our com- 
munion, now of a clergyman of more or less wei^t and 
authority, now of a layman of more or less education and 
position, now of a lady of pious and charitable disposition, 
warns us that we must still keep our controversial weapons 
ready for use. But in controversy, as in war, the weapons 
now employed are of a different character to what they once 
were. First of all, in consequence of the immense amount of 
labour and study of the most various kinds required of our 
clergy in the present day, they are, it must be confessed, much 
worse equipped than they once were for polemics. They 
may easily be worsted in a controversy with a Roman dis- 
putant whose whole time has been given to the assertion of 
the claims of his Church in the most effective manner. Then 
again, the age is impatient of what it regards as purely eccle- 
siastical questions, and especially impatient of the array of 
learning with which it was the fashion of old to discuss them. 
There is also a very healthy impatience of violent language. 
The invectives with which disputants in past times were wont 
to season their controversy would in our day do more harm 
than good to the side on which they were used. Above all, 
the vast changes which are passing over theological opinion 
in England have caused the controversialist of the earlier 
part of the century, of whom, perhaps, Dr. Gumming may 
be taken as a type, to be entirely out of date. The services 
which Dr. Littledale, in his Plain Reasons, and his Words for 
Truth, has rendered to our Church by re-stating the argument 
against Rome, in a manner suited to modern requirements, 
are known to all. Yet the old fictions seem nevertheless to 
have attractions for some minds, and are polished up anew 

* Authority; or, A Plain Reason for joining the Church of Rome, By Luke 
Rivington, M.A. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., i838. 
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and hurled at us once more, with more volubility than force, 
by Father Rivington. The fact that his book has reached a 
third edition must be our excuse for venturing once more on 
the ground already so well trodden. There is an additional 
reason for our doing so, in that, partly from the causes already 
assigned, partly from the Romeward (we do not mean 
necessarily Romish by this expression) tendencies of modem 
theology, partly from the increasing liberality of men's minds, 
there is a very great change in the way Romanism is regarded 
by the English public at large. This, though matter of con- 
gratulation on the whole, is a state of things which has its evils. 
It is difficult to make Englishmen in the present day under- 
stand either the gross perversions of history and fact upon which 
the Roman claims rest, or the deplorable consequences of 
their acceptance on the political and religious life of nations. 
We have not, it is true, to lament any longer the very serious 
losses we experienced between 1845 and 1855, and what losses 
we have to confess are more than compensated by our gains. 
Still, there is an occasional leakage from our communion to 
Rome, especially among persons of refinement and property, 
which would not occur if our clergy and laity were better 
acquainted with ecclesiastical history, and more alive to the 
ingenuity with which a case for the Roman claims is made 
out from detached and equivocal sayings of the Fathers, 
although entirely opposed to the whole spirit of the ancient 
Church. 

One remarkable but reassuring fact must, however, be 
borne in mind. As Lord Braye, himself a pervert, has 
sorrowfully confessed, the hopes once entertained by Roman 
Catholics of the conversion of England can now no longer be 
entertained. It was observed in the height of the Roman 
reaction of 1850 how few members of their congregations 
were wont to follow the clerical seceders into the Roman 
camp. If this could with truth be said then, it is still more 
emphatically the case now. Mr. Luke Rivington, though not 
a profound divine, was nevertheless a very popular and 
effective preacher, and a member of a religious order which 
has attracted much attention in the English Church. Yet we 
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do not hear of Mr. Rivington's example being followed by 
any of those over whom he had been exerting an influence. 
Last winter he was preaching Sunday after Sunday to a large 
and fashionable congregation in the Riviera. The feeling of 
that congregation, when the news of his secession was an- 
nounced, was one of stupefied astonishment and bewilderment 
Instead of manifesting any disposition to follow him, his 
former admirers betook themselves to inventing all kinds of 
reasons and excuses for his sudden change of front, some of 
them by no means complimentary to himself. We need not 
fear, therefore, that his example will be largely followed. All 
we have to fear is that sometimes it may be adduced with 
decisive effect on the minds of those who, from one cause or 
another, are wavering in their attachment to the Church of 
England. 

Mr. Rivington's book is a curious psychological study. 
Like most other converts, he betrays the truth that he has 
been led into the Roman Communion, not by weight of argu- 
ment in favour of the Roman claims, but by dissatisfaction 
with the Church of England. Thus his whole book displays 
the attitude of a man who, having made up his mind to join 
the Church of Rome, exerts all his ingenuity to find ex post 
facto arguments for the change. Inconvenient testimonies 
against the Roman See are, as usual, ignored, or else disposed 
of by arguments worthy of a nisi prius advocate. We may 
take as an instance of this the way in which he meets the 
direct statement of an CEcumenical Council of the Church 
that the Papal authority, such as it was, rested simply upon 
the civil importance of Rome as the capital of the Empire. 
The language is sufficiently express. " The Fathers," we are 
told, " fitly bestowed precedence on the throne of old Rome, 
because that was the Imperial city'^ All Mr. Rivington can 
say in answer — and it is obviously no answer whatever — is that 
Leo " simply refused " to agree to the demand that for similar 
reasons Constantinople, as the second city of the Empire, 
should be admitted the second place for her patriarch, and we 
are told how Leo " saved the Church, for we know not how 

^ The 28th Canon of the Council of Chalcedon. 
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long (the italics are Mr. Rivington's), from being submerged 
by the carnal pride of the Imperial slaves at Constantinople, 
the Bishops of that unfortunate See."^ In what way the 
" carnal pride " of Constantinople in wishing to be second 
differs from the " carnal pride " of Rome in wishing to be first, 
Mr. Rivington does not tell us. Indeed it would be rather 
difficult to give any other reason for the distinction than that 
Mr. Rivington approves of the one sort of " carnal pride " 
and disapproves of the other. But we only call atten- 
tion to this point in order to show how an authoritative 
historical statement, made officially by the Catholic Church 
in Council, is met by the advocates of Rome. Another his- 
torical fact is met in a similar manner. Mr. Rivington, to his 
credit, does not attempt to deny that St. Cyprian resisted the 
overweening assumptions of the See of Rome in his day. He 
attempts, it is true, to minimise the force of the attitude of 
the Bishop of Carthage. St. Cyprian, he tells us, was metro- 
politan. He wrote on one occasion to Stephen, "urging 
him to secure the deposition of the Bishop of Aries "* (Mr. 
Rivington seems here to think that Aries is in Africa). 
Stephen, when Cyprian ventured to differ with him, was not 
speaking excathedrd^ (how convenient this distinction is, every 
one knows who has to argue with a Roman disputant). Tille- 
mont says " there can be no doubt " that Cyprian " died in 
unity with " the Church of Rome, "not only through the dis- 
position of his heart, but also through external communion."* 
St. Cyprian was wrong on the point at issue, and Stephen was 
right, and so on. But when confronted with the definite 
statements of Firmilian, who speaks plainly on the arrogance 
of Stephen, and the injustice of his attempts to usurp a power 
which does not belong to him, all poor Mr. Rivington can do 
is to call the letter " disgraceful," though it is as temperate 
and reasonable as can well be imagined. But whether tem- 
perate and reasonable or not, it defines exactly what powers 
were and what were not possessed by the Bishop of Rome at 
that time. A convert to Romanism ought to be more sure of 

^ Authority i p. 53. * Ibid^ p. 102. ' Ibid^ p. 104. *■ Ibid^ p. 102. 
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his ground than to have to resort to the expedient, " no case, 
abuse the plaintifFs attorney," especially when, as in this case, 
the person abused was the warm and constant friend of one 
of the most renowned saints and martyrs of the Catholic 
Church. 

The rest of the treatise is pretty much on a level with 
what has already been noticed. St. Francis de Sales is 
brought forward, with a great deal of hysterical rhetoric,* in 
favour of the Papal claims, though what authority St. Francis 
possesses, beyond any other Bishop of the i6th century, is not 
very clear. Then we hear of the number of saints the 
Church of Rome produced "tf/ the era of the English 
Reformation^^ ^ (the italics are Mr. Rivington's), as if the 
Reformed Churches had produced none at that period. The 
argument, so far as it can be called an argument, is an 
unfortunate one, for it recalls the fact that the number of 
Roman Catholic saints since the Reformation who would be 
recognised as such outside the Roman Communion is very 
small indeed, while those who have appeared in the Reformed 
Churches are simply innumerable. The rest of Mr. Riving- 
ton's citations from the Fathers may be divided into two 
classes, those in which he attempts to throw dust in the eyes 
of his readers, and those in which he cites rhetorical 
passages in favour of the Papal authority, entirely ignoring 
those which distinctly repudiate it 

The attempt to throw dust in the eyes of persons un- 
versed in ecclesiastical history consists in the confounding 
the primacy of the Pope with his supremacy or infallibility, 
and in citing passages which prove the one as though they 
unmistakably asserted the other. Thus the well-known 
passage in Socrates' Ecclesiastical History^ though it is not 
cited by Mr. Rivington, is frequently brought forward as a 
proof of the Roman position. Socrates tells us that a canon 
(or rule) existed which forbade any steps of importance to be 
taken without the consent of the Bishop of Rome. To many 
minds this sounds very formidable. But its true significance 
is easily seen by applying it to our own Church. There is 

ip. 2. « P. 37. 
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unquestionably a rule which is never infringed in our com- 
munion that nothing of importance is ever done without the 
consent of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet does any- 
body contend that the supremacy (to say nothing of infalli- 
bility) of the Archbishop of Canterbury is the doctrine of our 
Church ? We may go further. An able writer in the St. 
James Gazette^ at the time of the Lambeth Conference, wrote 
strongly advocating the constitution of a Court of Appeal 
for the whole Anglican Communion, with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at its head. This proposition was not made by 
a person strongly tinged with ecclesiasticism. Its author 
was clearly ignorant of ecclesiastical history, or he would 
have remembered the disastrous results of such a policy in 
the past. The proposition rested simply on the obvious con- 
venience of the course suggested. And the suggestion 
throws a flood of light on the way in which, amid the con- 
troversies and confusions of early times, men resorted to the 
Bishops of the principal Churches, and tried to erect them 
into a Court of Appeal whose sentence should be final. 
Hence the appeals to the Bishop of Rome, and the efforts 
made to magnify the importance of his decision by those in 
whose favour it was given, as well as their eager assertions 
concerning the honour due to the " See of St Peter." But 
hence, also, the equally strenuous denial of the Roman claims 
on the part of those against whom the decision was given. 
Not infrequently the very same man who at one time of his life 
was full of profuse compliments to the occupant of the " Chair 
of St. Peter," was at another most scornfully impatient of his 
claims to pre-eminence. But a very good instance of the 
way in which the unwary reader might be deceived may 
be found in the passage cited from St. Cyprian to which 
we have already adverted.^ The Saint writes — from 
Carthage, be it remembered — to Stephen of Rome, concern - 

^ It should always be borne in mind that no Roman citations can be trusted 
without examination. Since the days of the forged decretals, the Roman case has 
largely rested on forgery. And, as is admitted by the better class of Roman 
theologians, St. Cyprian has been constantly interpolated in favour of the Roman 
claims. Yet Roman disputants are not ashamed to quote these interpolations as 
genuine. 
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ing the deposition of a Bishop of Aries (in France), in the 
following words, " Let letters be addressed from thee to the 
Province, and to the people dwelling at Aries, whereb}' 
Marcianus being excommunicated another may be sub- 
stituted in his room." This is obviously a suggestion from 
one Bishop to a brother Bishop, with whom he stands on equal 
terms, giving his advice as to the best way of dealing with 
a scandal in that brother Bishop's neighbourhood. But let 
us suppose that the positions had been reversed. Stephen 
in that case had addressed these words to Cyprian. Let 
us suppose that we should have been told that this 
was an example of the Vicar of Christ giving his 
orders to a subordinate — orders with which that sub- 
ordinate had no alternative but to comply. Other 
instances of this way of dealing with citations from the 
Fathers are as numerous in Mr. Rivington's pages as they are 
in those of other Roman controversialists. Thus he makes 
several citations from Cyprian, whose resistance to the Papal 
authority is so notorious, and whose claim to a co-ordinate 
authority with the Bishop of Rome is so continuous and clear. 
" The chair is one that is founded on the rock by the Lord's 
voice," " One Church is founded by the Lord on Peter, the 
origin and principle of unity," and so on. But what do these 
citations prove ? There is not a word in them about the 
successors of St. Peter. Nor is there a hint as to what course 
may lawfully be pursued if Peter or any of his successors . 
require "withstanding to the face because he is to be 
blamed." Still less is there any indication of the duty 
incumbent on us when conclusions are drawn from these 
premises which prove to be destructive of the unity of the 
Church, and of the rightful liberty of Christian men. 

Of the second class of assertions we will select three, and 
these as specimens of the rest. The first is, in truth, a speci- 
men of both classes in one. For Mr. Rivington cites St. 
Chrysostom as calling Peter " the first of the Apostles," " the 
unbroken rock, the immovable foundation, the leader of the 
Apostolic Choir," &c., without appearing to observe that all 
this rhetorical language not only proves nothing whatever 
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concerning St. Peter's successors, but assigns to him no author 
rity whatever over his brethren. And, while admitting that 
St, Chrysostom also uses strong language about St Paul, 
Mr, Rivington takes care to conceal the fact that St Chry- 
sostom calls St Paul "the master of the world," and 
declares that to him " the charge of all the Churches in the 
world was committed." Had these words been used of St. 
Peter we should have heard enough, and more than enough, 
of them. Another argument of this sort is founded on the 
somewhat inflated language used by the Papal Legate at the 
Council of Ephesus. When examined, this language, inflated 
as it is, does but claim the first position for the Bishop of 
Rome among the Bishops of the Christian Church. Mr. 
Rivington does not seem to see that if supremacy and in- 
fallibility were the inherent prerogative of the Roman Bishop, 
there were small need for any Council at all, and that even 
when it had been held, an appeal would necessarily lie thence 
to the Papal Chair. Is there any instance where a Pope ever 
claimed the right to review a decision given by a representa- 
tive synod of the whole Catholic Church? Or is there a 
tittle of evidence to show that if such a claim had been made, 
it would have been listened to for a single moment ? The 
plain language of the 28th Canon of Chalcedon, to 
which reference has already been made, is capable of out- 
weighing any number of vague expressions of the sort we have 
just been considering. 

The last citation is that with which Mr. Rivington some- 
what pompously closes his book, the well-known passage in 
which St Jerome tells the Pope that he " speaks with the 
successor of the fisherman," and boasts of being associated 
in communion with the Chair of St Peter, the rock on which 
the Church is built" But he omits to remind us, though 
Dr. Littledale does not,^ of St Jerome's words at a later 
period, when he was not merely uttering compliments, but 
contending for principles against the Roman Church, "Si 
authoritas quaeritur, orbis major est urbe."* 

It is of course impossible to follow Mr. Rivington through 

* Words for Truth, P- S^* ' Ad Evagrium. 
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all his citations and arguments. It is sufficient to show that 
they are throughout vitiated by the same mistake. They 
are brought forward to prove one point, and they prove 
another. It is as though the fact that Hengist and Horsa, 
the first Saxon invaders who landed in this island, were 
held to give their descendants a right to the sovereignty of the 
whole of it, or as though the existence of a Bretwalda in the 
days of the Heptarchy were cited to prove that iEthelbert 
or Eadwine had absolute power over the lives and persons 
of every one within the four seas. We turn to Mr. Riving- 
ton's Scriptural argument It need not detain us long. His 
laboured endeavours to prove that St. Peter presided over the 
Council at Jerusalem in A.D. 52 may be dismissed with a 
smile. But his extraordinary language about St. Peter's 
confession may claim a little more attention. He tells us,* on 
the authority of St. Francis de Sales, that there was no 
" likelihood " that our Lord would have made such a " grand 
preface, in order to say no more than * Thou art Peter,' and 
then suddenly to have changed his subject and gone on to 
something else." Is then the declaration of St. Peter, "Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God," really of so small 
moment 1 Is such a declaration altogether unworthy to be 
the rock on which the Catholic Church is founded ? Are we 
to suppose that the truth which " flesh and blood had not 
revealed " to the Apostle whom Christ so emphatically de- 
clared to be " blessed," related, not to the eternal principle 
which affects every individual member of the Church, but to 
a simple point of external government, and one which, if the 
witness of history be trusted, has not been invariably productive 
of the highest blessings to those who have lived under it .? 
At least, if an Apostle of the Lord Himself is to be trusted, 
the confession of Christ is a matter of some moment He 
tells us that " every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God," that " whosoever shall confess 
that Jesus is the Son of God, God abideth in him and he in 
God," and that " whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is begotten of God."^ Perhaps the authority of St. John, as 

^ P. 19. * I John iv. 2, 15 ; v. i. 
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one present when St. Peter's memorable declaration was 
made, may be thought by some minds to be of as much value 
as that of St. Francis de Sales on the question, how much 
importance is to be affected to the confession of Christ. 

One remarkable omission there is in Mr. Luke Rivington's 
volume which is altogether unaccountable on the hypothesis 
that he has been led by reason in the course he has taken. 
He scarcely even mentions the Greek Church, He is ex- 
quisitely rhetorical about the " mass of rock on one of our 
English coasts," which has been "there for centuries past, 
and there it is to-day." " The big (!) waves break upon its 
sides, the monsters of the deep thrust themselves in vain 
against it" Of the baleful effects of this " rock " upon the 
ship of the Church he appears to have no notion. Yet as 
he very justly says " vessels have been known to go to pieces 
on it." For it is strewn with the wrecks of innumerable lives. 
Has Mr. Rivington never read history ? Does he not know 
that eighty to a hundred millions of Christians — and their 
number and influence is continually increasing — were severed 
from communion with the West by the Roman assertion of 
supremacy, and by that alone .'^ Does he remember how in 
the isth century the Pope made the .surrender of conscientious 
convictions by Eastern Christians the price of his assistance 
against the Turks, and that when that surrender was not 
made the assistance was refused 1 Has he not read how, 
in consequence of that refusal, millions of our fellow-Chris- 
tians have groaned for centuries under a cruel and degrading 
tyranny "i Is he aware that in consequence of this disgraceful 
abandonment of his brethren in their need, the Turkish hosts 
have more than once thundered at the gates of Vienna, and 
that the bones of thousands upon thousands of Western 
Christians have whitened the plains of Hungary in defence 
of Christian homes against the Mohammedan invader ? And 
is he ignorant of the fact that our downtrodden Eastern 
brethren, after having endured God's chastisement for His 
own good time, are now beginning to recover themselves, and 

^ It was the arrogant claims of the Papacy, not the difference between the 
two Churches on the Double Procession, which precipitated the schism. 
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with the mighty Empire of Russia at their head, are pre- 
paring to play once more a conspicuous part in the history 
of the future ? Or can he fail to see that a similar chastise- 
ment, though perhaps not so severe, is in store for the nations 
who are apparently " going to pieces " on the " rock " which 
Mr. Rivington has described ? Which of the European 
powers can be described eis in a state of decay at the present 
moment ? Are they not those in which the Jesuits, the chief 
supporters of the Pope, have worked their will for centuries — 
Spain, France, Austria ? To what is the present commanding 
position of the only progressive Roman Catholic nation in 
Europe, Italy, owing, but to the fact that it has destroyed the 
temporal power of the Pope ? Let him look at Roman 
Catholic colonisation, and compare it with that of nations 
which have renounced the Papacy. The history of the first 
is a history of confusion and collapse ; the history of the 
second is bound up with the future welfare of the globe. 

But if Mr. Rivington's arguments are so feeble and one- 
sided, if he is compelled to ignore the plainest facts, and to 
rest his case upon the most unsubstantial foundations, why, it 
may be asked, has he seceded at all } One answer to this 
question will be found to underlie his pages. Like many 
others, he has been led by the desire for more certainty. We 
believe, and have reasons for the belief, though we have not 
now space to give them, that he will be disappointed in the 
hope he has entertained. There is at least as much practical 
certainty to be obtained on our side the border as on the 
other, the Roman claim to be infallible on matters of faith 
and morals notwithstanding. But the chief cause of Mr, 
Rivington 's secession is to be found in the fact that he has 
discovered the theological basis of the party in the Church to 
which he hcis attached himself to be hollow and unsound. He 
quotes an unpublished letter written by Dr. Pusey in 1870, 
complaining of the extravagances of the later Tractarians. 
And he very justly adds,* " There has been a steady descent 
in this matter of obedience to authority ever since the day of 
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the Gorham Judgment"^ Mr. Rivington is perfectly right 
here. The only mistake he makes is the notion he has 
allowed himself to entertain that the true remedy for the 
evil is secession to Rome. But of the existence of the 
evil itself there can be no question. The early Trac- 
tarians, whatever their mistakes may have been, insisted 
continually on the duty of obedience. The later Trac- 
tarians or "Ritualists," as they are now called, have un- 
fortunately acted far too much upon the opposite principle. 
They carry out what they conceive to be reforms, not 
only without the advice, but against the wishes of their 
ecclesiastical superiors. They pick and choose out of mediaeval 
usages those which please them, and dignify such usages by 
the name of " Catholic customs." And they place these local 
and temporary pre-Reformation observances on a level, or 
almost on a level, as regards obligation, with the Catholic 
creeds. Professing to hold " Protestantism " in detestation, 
they rival the most advanced " Protestant " in their exercise 
of the right of private judgment These accusations are not 
merely ours. They are those of Dr. Pusey himself.* It is not 
wonderful that now and then this system breaks down in 
operation, and that men, convicted in their inmost hearts of 
inconsistency, should abandon the advanced " Ritualistic " 
standpoint for something less self-contradictory. An instance 
of this exercise of private judgment may be found in Mr. 
Rivington's pages. He speaks of a certain doctrine of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice as a part of " the Catholic faith as held 
by saints and martyrs since the Day of Pentecost" When 
and where has this doctrine been defined ? A local synod of 
the Roman Church in 12 16, it is true, decreed the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. But that decision has not been univer- 
sally received. The Church of England has rejected it, and 
has substituted another definition. Decision of the Church 
Catholic on the subject there is none. And yet people 
continue to talk of the " Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist " 
as binding on the consciences of the faithful, when what they 


^ The italics are Mr. Rivington 's. * Authonty^ pp. ii, 12. 
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mean is a private opinion of their own. This mode of using 
the word " Catholic " is nothing more nor less than Protest- 
antism disguised. It is an assertion of the principle of private 
judgment which derives its danger from its disguise. No 
wonder Dr. Pusey and other leaders have expressed their 
solicitude concerning the future of a movement which thus 
confounds private opinion with the Catholic faith. We can 
hope for nothing better than occasional losses until English 
Churchmen have learned to distinguish between points which 
have been decided by the Church and those which have 
not The only authoritative formula known to the Catholic 
Church is the Nicene Creed. This formula no English 
Churchmen disputes. On the points which the Church 
Catholic has decided there is therefore no difference within 
our pale. But we shall never have peace among ourselves 
until men have learned to reserve their judgment on those 
which as yet have been left open. Mr. Rivington is one of 
those who have never grasped the distinction. It is no 
wonder that he leaves a Church which abides by a principle 
he has never clearly understood. 

The Church of England will survive Mr. Rivington's 
secession. If the forces are still feebly operating among us 
which drove so many into the Church of Rome forty years 
back, there are also forces operating most powerfully within 
the Church of Rome, as Mr. Rivington will find, to drive men 
out of her. The secession to the American Church of so 
eminent an ecclesieistic as Monsignor Bouland is an event of 
more significance than the perversion of Mr. Luke Rivington. 
So is the declaration of Mr. Addis, so lately entrusted by the 
authorities of his Church with the compilation of an important 
theological work, that he can no longer remain within her 
pale. We may be sure that the more thoroughly Catholic 
principles, properly so called, are understood, the fewer 
secessions like Mr. Rivington's will take place, and the feebler 
the Roman schism in England will become. Already the 
Roman reaction has spent its force. The time for the signal 
triumph of Anglican principles is near at hand. 

J. J. Lias. 
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STRAY PAPERS. No. i. 

''FEELING KINDLY UNTO ALL THE EARTHS 

This mood of which " the idle singer of an empty day " tells 
us, is one not unfamiliar to almost every child of Eve. The 
milk of human kindness is not often wholly dried up in any 
human heart. It was said of the ferocious Dan ton that he 
did '^ sometimes spare.'* And most souls, "albeit unused to 
the melting mood," do sometimes relax. Such moods are 
watched for, by the small folk, in the usually grave Father ; 
in the stern Paedagogue : small folk who have " learned to 
trace the day's forebodings in the morning face." 

In such mood the seamed brow relaxes, the set lips soften, 
the abstracted gaze comes back to things that are close at 
hand ; a kindness flows about the heart, a loosening of the 
winter-bound sap ; hopes are remembered that died long 
ago ; the chilled heart recalls the glow of old familiar faith, 
and the languid pulse of love begins to beat again. So on 
the first mild day the dormouse stirs, and, conscious of a 
genial change, peers with quick dark eye out of its nest-ball, 
seen now well in the bare hedge, to which no longer 

*• Clings 
A flaky weight of Winter's purest snows." 

And the tassels of the nut and the twy-wing of the honey- 
suckle give it welcome ; and a dark violet nestles, half hid 
in its leaves, at the hedge-foot, where huddle last year's forest- 
spoils. 

Yes, spring airs do come to winter hearts sometimes. 
Harbingers they are of the coming year, that shall consume 
the vestiges of old decay, and bring amaranthine flowers out 
of the debris of fallen and withered leaves, and laughing 
harvests out of the mists of depression, and the days drenched 
with tears. 
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Now these kindly moods at first thought seem proper to 
springtide. When the sap of life is giving "blind motions" 
of pleasure to the ancient tree and to the sapling, when the 
dance of the flowers is beginning, set following set throughout 
the year, and the first note is given of the Orchestra of the 
woods,it seems natural for old and for young, also, to sympathise 
with the stir and the warmth of nature. For a young man's 
fancy to turn lightly whither the loves of the birds and the 
loves of the flowers direct him ; and for even the old to push 
forth blossom-buds out of the one quick branch left to the 
maimed, dying stump of what was once the vigorous tree. 
When life is beginning around us, and everything around 
seems optimist, 

* ' Labour — not labour in vain, but a training for grander results ; 
Sorrow made sweet by its end, and forgiveness made holy with tears ; 
Death, but a farewell ; a sleep : an absence to make the heart fond ; 
Love — not a passion of youth, to wither and vanish with age, 
Bui the first warm pulse of the joy of the mightier heart-beat to come." 

At such a season it seems natural for us also to 

** Feeling kindly unto all the world, 
Grudge every moment as it passes by." 

And for the aged, the weary, the dull at heart — with early 
spring airs there comes, or seems, for a fast-fading moment, 
to come 

*' A halt in life : a little while 

In which to be but a beholder, 
And think not of the coming mile, 
And feel not * I am growing older I ' 

— A stern old man, with wrinkled brow, 
Urging us on with beckoning finger, 
Time seems no longer — rather, now, 
A sweetheart, who would make us linger. 

Old times are with us, long ago ; 

Upon the land familiar shadows ; 
We walk again the haunts we know, 

The pleasant pathways thro* the meadows ; 

And as we turn and look ahead 
To see which way our paths are tending, 

And mark some spot we wish to tread 
In that long way which has no ending, 

Old thoughts still light us on our way, 
Old love and laughter, hope and sorrow." 
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But the glory dies down soon to common day, and a 
deeper sadness ushers in the morrow. Yes, for the overworn 
with life, the weary of the world, the dried-hearted and 
passed-by, the Spring is no longer a congenial season. 

The "melancholy days;" the stripping branches, the 
yellowing hedge-rows, the moist park-side palings, on which 
now the recruited lichen stands out fresh and strong ; 
the time of the wren's hide and seek and of the robin's 
trill ; of the autumn violet, so unlike to that of Spring ; 
of " the primrose of the later year," rare, and, when 
found, drenched and drilled with insect ravage ; — this 
season is that which calls forth, in the heart that is sad or 
growing old, the pensive, kindlier feeling. The year has then 
given up life's hopes, energies, excitements ; she acquiesces 
now in failing powers ; the effort, the struggle, the painful 
flush is over ; — the gradually-beaten-back stand against inevit- 
able decay. There is now no need to keep up appearances. The 
summer flowers, the autumn fruits are gone ; the leaves are 
going — let them go ! The fields, where harvests laughed, are 
bare ; the very stubble that poorly recalled them to mind \s 
buried under the long rough ridges of wet red clay, that 
rose, wave-like, under the steadfast advance of the keen-edged 
plough, and, falling over, wave-like, overwhelmed the forlorn 
relics of the wheat, together with scattering of pimpernel, and 
small, white wild heartsease, and scented feverfew, and shrunk, 
scant scarlet poppies, here and there. Let all go, and be for- 
gotten, and be buried ; let the dead past bury its dead — the 
year has done now with the mass of decay that was once a 
shimmer of beauty, and with the failures that once were hopes, 
and with the successes that are all now part of the receding 
past. The year looks on all the works that its hands^had 
wrought, and on the labour that it had laboured to do, as that 
which, adequate or imperfect, successful or abortive, can no 
longer concern it, and can no longer thrill the heart with 
exultation of triumph, or pain it with the pang of dull regret 
At the time of the "crescent promise" of her youth, all 
regarded her with interest ; her own spirit was full of hopes 
as she rose and rose in the sky. 
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'* Rounder, thro' the cypresses and rounder ; 
Perfect, till the nightingales applauded." 

Now it IS as the waning moon with her, and all are turning 
from her in expectation of the Coming year's promise. 

" Now, a piece of her old self, impoverished, 
Hard to greet, she traverses the house-roofs, 
Hurries with unhandsome thrift of silver, 
Goes dispiritedly, glad to finish." 

All are looking forward now — shall she not also turn from 
the past, and look forward ? From decay to life, to life which 
is felt in every twig — a new vigorous bud pushing aside the 
old, overworn yellow leaf. To life which is, as it were, casting 
up its works, completing its advances, for that great spring- 
rush upon the fortress of death. So the year looks on ; and 
now and then, in her onlooking and in her dreamy severance 
from that over-and-done-with Past, a kind, lovely day breaks 
the dome of the mist, and a gleam upon the hill above it 
gives a glow to the hillside, and there is enough strength of 
sunlight to cast a faint shadow on the slope from the dark 
Scotch firs and the stripped larches that stud it here and there. 
And not only does the robin spill his notes of melancholy 
cheer ; a thrush sings out from the spread sea-weed of a tree 
picked out against the pale blue. And there is a daisy or two, 
and an early Christmas rose, and a late China rose or safrano. 
And a tender, sensitive, kindly gladness — or the ghost of glad- 
ness rather, speaking with the thin voice of the shade of 
Achilles in the Elysian fields — a weird gladness comes upon 
the mind of the disillusioned year. 

Even thus, building up allegorical thoughts — weaving, as 
warp and woof, nature's parables and man's melancholy story 
— ^have we arrived at the justification of our theory, that this 
mood of " feeling kindly unto all the world " belongs rather to 
the Autumn than to the Spring. 

For the winning this gentleness of heart, this wistful un- 
bending to all things around, we give the palm to sadness, if 
it does not embitter. There is a yearning kindliness in 
sorrow. Take the case of a misunderstanding between near 
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and dear ones. That wretched scene ^ of Orchardson's — the 
first breach between husband and wife — a painting that, 
howsoever beautifully done, I would not hang on my walls 
to make me miserable were I paid to hang it there. The 
man, after that evil hour, would feel grateful, in his bitter, 
lonely disillusion — grateful to his old dog that wagged his 
tail eis in old times to greet him ; grateful to the cat that 
came and purred, and rubbed its lithe, soft body against his 
leg. As he struck out through the lanes, how kindly would be 
his mood — the old cottager that " hoped his honour was well," 
the very child that with a confiding smile dropped a curtsey 
to him, would receive ready, yearning response from him in his 
achingy craving mood. 

And the woman, who had dropped the wife for the vixen, 
and had sailed off, glorying in the l£ist word, finishing in the 
higher octave, and triumphant over her astonished and cha- 
grined bridegroom — she would be tenderer to her maiden, 
even if, in brushing, she pulled, her hair ; she would feel a 
woman-wistfulness, under the unbecoming man-hardening, 
that she thought so fine and so self-assertive. 

So, also, with the Father, whose son, whose daughter, has 
broken through the sweet old feudal relationship ; and the 
hitherto unquestioned word has been disputed, and the hitherto 
of-course infallibility denied ; and a great hoUowness of soul 
and a great dreariness of heart comes upon the disenthroned 
or disputed-throned monarch — a great tenderness of heart 
comes, also, with the desolation of feeling. And the blind, 
vine-tendril yearning after any responsive sympathy. 

So, also, with friends ; — Sir Leoline and Lord Roland de 
Vaux of Tryermaine— 

*' Alas, they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; 
• And to be wrath with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain." 


* Royal Academy, 1887. 
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And when 

'* Each spake words of high disdain, 
And insult to his heart's best brother *' — 

with what tender desolation of heart did each meet his 
kind afterwards. 

The mood of " feeling kindly unto all the world " belongs 
most, let us agree, to the hour of sorrow, of hurt feelings, of 
desolation of the spirit. 

And so it is, to cap all that has been said, ,that a sad heart 
throws us, shipwrecked from imperfect human sympathies, 
upon the shore of the perfect sympathy of the love of God. 
A sad heart draws us nearer to God ; gives us the more 
Christ-like feeling — the tenderness of the Man of Sorrows, 

" Feeling kindly unto all the world,* this is a mood that 
comes upon the sorrowful, whose weary hearts, tempest-tossed, 
cling to the Rock of Ages. 

And so it should be that, in the wreck and the overthrow 
of life's hopes and ventures, in the disillusioning which youth 
disbelieves and age experiences, in the repelling of sympathy, 
and the forcing upon the reluctant heart the fact of the utter 
loneliness of the human soul, save for the communion and 
fellowship of it with its perfectly understanding Maker — in 
all this, which is indeed the discipline of life, it is not in- 
tended that bitterness should canker the ageing tree, but rather 
that ivy of kindliness should clothe it. 

The sadness of our own hearts should not harden us, but 
make us tender, and should help us in " feeling kindly unto 
all the world." 

The sad retrospect of waning life ought to be a process 
softening, not a process resulting in surliness and unkindliness 
towards mankind. 

'*The still, sad music of humanity " 

should find answer meet in the heart that sadness, dis- 
appointment, disillusion, the sense of this life's inadequacy, 
the gathering incapacities of age, has weaned from this 
melancholy world. 

How sad-hearted in such a world, so treated, the Brother 
of mankind, the Incarnate God, must have been — was — 
And, yet — how kind ! J. R. VERNON. 


REVIEW OF "ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL 

GREEK, BY EDWIN HATCH, M.A., D.D., Reader in 
Ecclesiastical History, Oxford." 

When examining in a recent number of this Monthly 
Dr. Hayman's free translation of St Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians, I had occasion to indicate and to account for 
some points of diflFerence between the Greek of the New 
Testament and that of the classical authors ; and it aflFords 
a certain degree of pleasure to be able now to call attention 
to a new work by Dr. Hatch in which he too protests against 
** the assumption which has been persistently made that the 
language of the New Testament is identical with the language 
which Wets spoken in Athens in the days of Pericles or Plato, 
and which heis left us the great monuments of Greek classical 
literature. . . . The degree of a man's knowledge of the latter 
is . commonly taken as the degree of his right to pronounce 
upon the former ; and almost any average scholar who can 
construe Thucydides is supposed to be thereby qualified to 
criticise a translation of the Gospels." The points of differ- 
ence above alluded to were grammatical : those with which 
Dr. Hatch deals are lexical. It is in fact most reasonable to 
expect that in both grammar and vocabulary every language 
should change in process of time. 

This will be found to be the case even where the language 
is indigenous to the country in which it is spoken. In 
Iceland for instance, where the same race has lived for now 
more than i,ooo years, the tradition of spoken language and 
(for nine centuries) the stream of national literature both 
alike unbroken by either the peaceful immigration or the 
hostile invasion and settlement of men of alien tongue, 
nevertheless changes have taken place. There are proofs 
of changes in the pronunciation, the inflexions, and the 
vocabulary. 

ziS 
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Yet Iceland presents a singular exception to the rule 
almost all countries under heaven having suffered from the 
inroads of enemies or from actual conquest — in some cases 
conquest by several nations in turn. Thus Greece has been 
subjugated by the Romans, the Goths, the Turks ; and it 
is interesting to observe the effect — namely, by comparing 
the Greek of the present day with that spoken by the 
contemporaries of Homer or Pindar or Aristotle or Dion 
Cassius. Besides countless euphonic changes and other 
alterations in pronunciation, we find tenses of verbs disused 
(the future and the perfect, except the unreduplicated perfect 
participle passive), one case lost (the dative), the government 
of prepositions such as would have puzzled and horrified 
Isocrates or Lucian, innumerable old words obsolete and 
forgotten, and new ones — especially Turkish — introduced, or 
old words employed in strangely new senses (as ij B/xTraviKiy 
McyaXctdnys for Her Britannic Majesty), new compounds formed 
to convey modem ideas (as aT/xoTaxv7rA.otov, a steamer), and 
so on. And some of these changes must have begun at an 
early period. We may hope indeed that some day Greece 
even in these later times will furnish her just contingent to 
the ranks of the noble army of scholarly theologians, and 
then fresh light can hardly fail to be thrown on the language 
of the New Testament. 

Bat when we compare the classical Greek of the fourth or 
fifth century B.C. with the Greek of Palestine in the first 
century of our era, we have not only lapse of time to take 
into account. Both time and place differ, and there is the 
important fact that in Palestine Greek — whether the dominant 
speech or not — ^was an imported language. The Aramaic, 
which was the vernacular of the people, bore scarcely any 
resemblance to Greek either in vocabulary or in grammar 
or in mode of expression. 

Classical Greek is full of allusions to the Senate, to the 
Popular Assembly and the mode of proceeding there, to the 
Magistrates and Law Courts and the Scrutiny which at the 
close of their term of office all these officials (Dicasts alone 
excepted) had to undergo, to the Public Revenue and the 
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sources whence it was derived; the Jews in Palestine had 
no such constitution nor magistrates nor finance, Greek 
Classics continually refer to the Games, the Theatre, the 
Gymnasia, to all of which St Paul frequently alludes when 
writing to Greeks or to Jews familiar with Grecian customs ; 
but public games and theatres (except at Caesarea) and 
gymnastic training were all alike unknown in Palestine. 
The Athenians were a maritime people, and their writers 
both of prose and verse are always mindful of the sea and 
ships and sailors: the Jews of Palestine had no ships or 
sailors, except fishing-boats and fishermen on one small fresh- 
water lake in Galilee. In Greece there were gods many and 
temples many: in Palestine one God alone was recognised 
and worshipped. In Greece, sanctioned by religious rites 
(so called) in honour of Bacchus and Aphrodite, was an 
abounding profligacy that cannot be described, and which 
has left a black and abiding stain on the Hellenic literature : 
from these kinds of immorality the Jewish national character 
was removed almost toto ccslo. And all these differences of 
habits and customs affected the language. 

On the other hand, in opposition to that which is pecu- 
liarly Greek, many a metaphorical term in the Hellenistic 
language of the New Testament needs to be explained by 
reference to the conditions of Syrian life. 

" For example, whereas in Athens and Rome the bustling activity 
of the streets gave rise to the conception of life as a quick move- 
ment to and fro, dv(KrTp€<t>€a-9ai, avoor/Kx^^, versan\ conversation the 
constant intercourse on foot between village and village, and the 
difficulties of travel on the stony tracks over the hills, gave rise 
in Syria to a group of metaphors in which life is conceived as 
a journey, and the difficulties of life as the common obstacles of a 
Syrian traveller* The conduct of life is the manner of walking, 
or the walking along a particular road, e,g, hropevOrforav v^A^ 
T/oax^A.<p, hropcvO-q Iv 68<p rov warpos avrov, A change in conduct 
is the turning of the direction of travel, eiriKrrpk^t&rOau The 
hindrances to right conduct are the stones over which a traveller 
might stumble, or the traps or tanks into which he might fall in the 
darkness, o-KavSaAa, wpoa-KOfifiaTa, TraytScs, jSoOvvoi. The troubles 
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of life are the burdens which the peasants carried on their backs, 

I would gladly quote a whole page more in which Dr. 
Hatch refers to agricultural processes, to household opera- 
tions, to money-lending, and to " the capricious favouritism of 
Oriental potentates," but must refer readers to the volume 
itself. It should not however be forgotten that the repre- 
sentation of a man's moral conduct under the metaphor of 
walking is not unknown in the classics. See for instance 
Soph. CEd. Tyr. 883— 

6t Sc Tts vjrepofjrra \€p(rlv rj Aoyy iropeverai 

And is Dr. Hatch quite right in his explanation of hrurrp€<f>€iv 
and €jrurrp€<l>€(r6ai? Surely this term indicates much more 
than a mere change of direction. It is what in military drill 
is known as " right-about-turn," and then — subsequent motion 
being usually implied — marching straight back again in the 
exactly opposite course to that in which the man was 
previously going. It is what the French call " retourner sur 
ses pas." In the Iliad when we read how Diomedes among 
the Thracian followers of Rhesus (II. 10, 483), and at a later 
time Achilles among the Trojans (II. 21, 20), ktcavc (or rwrrc) 
hrurrpoifM&qv, interpreted by Heyne "dextrorsum sinistrorsum 
caedendo," and by Cordery "'gan slaughter right and left," 
there can be no doubt that this is the true sense : the hero 
smote down one on the right, then faced sharply round to cut 
down one on the left, and so on, each time turning his back 
full on the enemy just slain. And when any man " repents 
and is converted" (Acts iii. 19), " turns unto the Lord " (Acts ix. 
35), and " returns to the Shepherd and Overseer of our souls " 
(i Pet. ii. 25), this verb — for it is the same in each of these 
passages — signifies a total change in the direction and 
purpose of his life. Even when the action is the same as 
before, the motive is not merely in part, but wholly, different, 
or even reversed : whether he eats or drinks or whatever he 
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does, he does it with a view mainly not to present benefit but 
to eternal gain, not to his own personal gratification or 
aggrandisement, forgetting or disregarding God, but to the 
glory of God (i Cor. x. 31) as the one great aim of his 
renewed life. 

Inasmuch then as the Palestinian Jews when they used 
the Greek tongue "were not only foreigners talking a 
language which was not their own, as an Englishman talks 
French : they were also men of one race speaking the language 
of another, as a Hindoo Mussulman talks English " ; the 
natural result, but one too frequently overlooked, is that " in 
a not inconsiderable number of cases the meaning of New 
Testament words has to be ascertained afresh." This task 
of discussing a certain number of Biblical words Dr. Hatch 
has endeavoured to accomplish. To what sources however 
should the investigator look for the facts on which his induc- 
tion is to be based } 

I. First to the Septuagint, mindful " that it is more 
cognate in character to the New Testament than any other 
book, that much of it is proximate in time, and that it is of 
sufficient extent to afford a fair basis of comparison." It 
contains many new words apparently invented by the 
LXX. as expressive of specially Jewish ideas or usages, 
and all re-appearing in the New Testament, (ava^c/tiarifetv, 

dxroScKaTOUv, €<jir]fjL€pCd^ iraTpidp\r]s, Trcpirofirj — though of COUrse 

Dr. Hatch is aware that the verb ir^pvrdp.vta-Bai is used by 
Herodotus, and therefore the noun wepiTOfirj is likely to have 
been within the range of that author's vocabulary, notwith- 
standing his not having employed it in his narrative — 
TT/xxr^AvTos, pavTurfi6sy &c.), some of them being new com- 
pounds legitimately formed from existing elements (dfc/M>. 

ycovtaios, cvBoKiOy KaroiKT^TT^piov^ (rKkrjporpdx'^^o^, and many 

besides). The LXX. moreover is an invaluable key to the 
meaning, not only of new words as we find them afterwards 
adopted into the New Testament vocabulary, but of more 
familiar words also in their Hellenistic use. For "the fact 
of their constant occurrence in the Septuagint in the same 
connexion [as in the N. T.] and with predicates of a 
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particular kind afford[s] a strong presumption that their 
connotation was not the same as it had been in classical 
Greek." 

2. Then again the Apocryphal books not only are 
singularly valuable for the syntax of the New Testament 
(with which however our author does not deal), but they 
supply the earliest instances of some New Testament words 

3. We have also fragments of other Greek translations 
of the Hebrew Scriptures — those of Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, and two others — these too supplying their 
quota of new words to Biblical Greek {dvoKapaBoKia, ^€o/xaxos, 
<nr\ayxvi(€<r&ai, &c.). And the value both of these versions 
and of the LXX. is immensely enhanced by the fact that 
they are translations, and that too of books the originals of 
which are in our hands. Thus in order to determine the 
exact significance of every word used in the New Testament, 
a few aTTo^ Xcyoftcva excepted, we can avail ourselves not only 
of classical writings both in verse and prose, but also of a 
large body of Hellenistic literature belonging to the same 
nation as the Evangelists and the Apostles belonged to, and 
dealing with the same class of subjects as they handled, and 
of the Hebrew and Chaldee originals from which most of 
these books have been translated. 

4. Other Post-Classical writers, partly Hellenistic — Philo, 
Josephus, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, &c., and the early 
Greek Fathers — may also all be laid under contribution. 

Now it is interesting to note by way of momentary 
digression (especially after having so recently pointed out, 
without having seen Dr. Hatch's book, how variously Dr. 
Hayman has rendered certain words) the liberty which the 
LXX. assumed in their Version in respect of variety of terms 
employed. It will suffice to give two examples from Dr. 
Hatch. The Hebrew inj is rendered in the Septuagint in 
no fewer than 33 different ways ; while on the other hand 
vTroaraa-Ls is used in that Version 18 times in all in the 
canonical Books, and in those 18 it represents 15 different 
Hebrew words. 
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It is time however to mention, though there will be no 
room to discuss, some of the results at which this investigation 
has arrived. The following are some of the most im- 
portant : — 

ayya/xvctv is not merely " to compel to gol^ but " to compel 
to carry baggage'' 

dvayivtaa-Kiiv is not merely " to read** but " to read and 
comment upon** Such an exercise in the time of Epictetus 
was required of students, while the professor in turn under- 
took the cTravaytvoio-Keiv — to remark on the reading and ex- 
planation of the students. 

a.perf\ in the LXX, twice answers to the Hebrew "H^, 
'*glofy** four times to nVnJ?, ^^ praise** ; once in the 
Apocrypha (Esth. iv. 17, in an apocryphal addition) it 
signifies ^^praisel* four times it bears its ordinary meaning. 
The bearing of this on i Pet. ii. 9 and other passages is 
obvious : whether the inference suggested is sound is another 
question. 

6€Mrt8ai/Liov€(rT€/3ovs (Acts xvii. 22) is "rather inclined to 
superstition," which is also the view taken by the Revisers. 

SM$rJK7j " occurs nearly 280 times in the LXX. proper, 
i.e. in the parts which have a Hebrew original, and in all but 
four passages it is the translation of ri^i?, * covenant ' " ; 
and in none of those four is it " will " or " testament." In the 
Apocrypha it is always "covenant." In the Hexapla it is 
sometimes changed . into crvvOrJKr]^ which again is nothing but 
" covenant," and is the more usual Greek word in that sense. 
Philo too uses the word for "covenant" Dr. Hatch 
concludes : — 

" There can be little doubt that the word must be invariably 
taken in this sense of 'covenant' in the N. T., and especially in a 
book which is so impregnated with the language of the LXX. as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The attempt to give it in certain passages 
its classical meaning of * testament ' is not only at variance with its 
use in Hellenistic Greek, but probably also the survival of a mistake : 
in ignorance of the philology of later and vulgar Latin, it was 
formerly supposed that * testamentum,' by which the word [Sta^iyxiy] 
is rendered in the early Latin versions as well as in the Vulgate [of 
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the N. T., in all the 33 passages where the word occurs] meant 

* testament ' or * will,' whereas in fact it meant also, if not exclusively, 

* covenant/ " 

Scholefield, like many others, arrived at the same conclusion 
from totally diflFerent premises. When discussing the difficult 
passage (Heb. ix. 15-17) he insists on SuidrJKT] as there bearing 
no other sense than " covenant," and 6 SiaSefjxvos as having its 
meaning fixed by the fjLecrCrrjs and Oavdrov of v. 1 5 as " mediat- 
ing sacrifice."^ But while he writes, " we are cautioned not 
to turn to Thucydides and Xenophon in order to understand 
the Greek of the New Testament " — I have searched in vain 
to find by whom among the critics of that day the caution 
was given, — nevertheless Scholefield, arguing solely from the 
context " as in the case of words or phrases which are airaf 
X€y6fi€va," does not even allude to those sources of lexical 
information on which Dr. Hatch relies. 

" The meanings of the two words SiKatoa-vvri and Ikerffioai&vri 
had interpenetrated each other." If this has really been 
demonstrated, and the evidence adduced seems very weighty, 
this conclusively proves that BiKaiocrvvT} in Matt vi. i — for 
that is the reading accepted by Griesbach and all modern 
editors from Lachmann to Westcott and Hort, as it was 
also given in Stephens's margin and in the margin of 
A. V. — already conveyed, though in a less usual form, the 
same sense as the eXeq/iocrvvT} of other codices. In harmony 
with this view Dr. Hatch would render SUaios <Sv in Matt i. 19 
" being a kindly man." Kind-hearted however would better 
express his meaning, kindly properly signifying only natural^ 
as when we pray God to " preserve to our use the kindly 
fruits of the earth." 

hotfxos and its derivatives are shown to be used in the 

^ His rendering of the three verses is as follows : — "And for this end he is 
the mediator of the new covenant, that, kis death having taken place for the 
redemption of the transgressions under the first covenant, they that are called 
might receive the promise of the eternal inheritance. For where a covenant is, 
there must of necessity be brought in the death of the mediating sacrifice. For a 
covenant is valid over dead sacrifices ; since it is never of any force while the 
mediating sacrifice continues." Hints for an Improved Translation of the New 
Testament: Cambridge, 1832. 
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LXX. interchangeably with avop^ovv, KaropOovvy. tf^cAiovv, 
oTcpcovv as the translation of ps, of which the proper sense 
is to stand erect. And " the use of this word in the Septua- 
gint aflTords an interesting illustration of the manner in which 
the meaning of the Hebrew acted upon the Greek ; for it is 
clear that it came to have some of the special meanings of 
the Hebrew, * to set upright/ * to establish/ * to make firm.' " 
Consistently with this view Dr. Hatch holds hoi/Murla in Eph- 
vi. 1$, the solitary place in which it occurs in the N. T., to 
bear the meaning of firfn foundation or firm footing ; and 
" this view is confirmed by the use of the instrumental Iv 
which .... gives to the passage a strong Hellenistic 
colouring." In various other places (Matt xx. 23, xxv. 34, 
41, &c.) it is suggested that the nearest English equivalent to 
the verb croi/xafciv is to destine, 

fjLvanjpiov. Dr. Hatch contends for the same sense as Dr. 
Hay man has given this word, "secret counsel." He also adds 
an important remark (though it is one which every careful 
reader of the Vulgate must already have made for himself) 
on the term sacramentunty which in early ecclesiastical Latin 
was used for fxvanjpiov, namely that the name sacrament con- 
tains no allusion to the military oath according to TertuUian's 
misleading explanation. Compare the passage above quoted 
under StadrJKTj, 

The oUovofios was sometimes (Luke xii. 42) the dispensator, 
as in Corp. Inscr. Gr. 1247, 1498 ; but sometimes also the 
villicus or land-steward (Luke xvi. i). Hence also in Rom. 
xvi. 23 6 oiicovo/jios T^s irokim is probably the administrator of 
the city lands. 

TTovripo^y besides its ordinary meaning in Classical Greek, 
is shown to bear in a few passages (none of which how- 
ever occur in the LXX. itself) the sense of niggardly. 
Hence we should render in Matt vi. 22, 23, " If thine eye be 
liberal (dTrAovs), . . . but if thine eye be grudging (ttoi^/x^s) " ; 
and Matt vii. 11" may be paraphrased : * If ye then, whose 
own nature is rather to keep what you have than to bestow it 
on others, are still able to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more shall your Father in heaven, who is always 
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bestowing and never keeping back, give good things to them 
that ask Him ? ' " 

viroKpuri^ has in the authorities appealed to a stronger 
meaning than that oi false pretence^ and wroKptr^s, Heb. ^pn, 
impious ox profane^ signified "more than merely * the actor of 
a false part in life.' It connoted positive badness." Hence 
Matt xxiv. 5 1 should be rendered, " he will surely [a misprint 
for severely f\ scourge him, and will appoint his portion with 
the impious ' : it would be mere bathos to render wroK/atTwv 
by * false pretenders.' " 

This will suffice as a specimen of the kind of lexilogus 
that occupies Essay H. (nearly sixty pages) of Dr. Hatch's 
volume. But Essay HI., "On Psychological Terms in 
Biblical Greek," ix, in the LXX., with which Philo is com- 
pared at considerable length, is no less replete with interest. 
For instance, just as our author has explained the change of 
fiiKaiocrvviy into ikeq/iofrvvrj in Matt. vi. I, SO he shows that 
KapSia and 8tavota are to a considerable extent used inter- 
changeably in the early authorities to which he appeals. Cf. 
Eph. i. 1 8. (I may therefore have been mistaken in supposing 
that Dr. Hayman could not possibly have intended "intellect" 
as a rendering for KapSia in that passage.) The closing lines 
of Essay HI. are the following : — 

"I believe that two points may be clearly gathered from the 
facts which have been mentioned, — 

(i) That the use of such terms [KapSla, wevfia, ^xv* ^^avoia] 
in the Synoptic Gospels is closely allied to their use in the Sep- 
tuagint ; 

(2) That the use of such terms in St. Paul differs in essential 
respects from the use of them in Philo, and that consequently the 
endeavour to interpret Pauline by Philonean psychology falls to the 
ground." 

The remaining portions of this learned, laborious, and (as 
every true student of Holy Scripture will consider it) very 
valuable work, have for their themes " Early Quotations from 
the Septuagint " (Essay IV.), " Composite Quotations from 
the Septuagint " (Essay V.), " Origen's Revision of the LXX. 
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Text of Job " (Essay VI.), and " The Text of Ecclesiasticus " 
(Essay VII.) 

In the Essay on Job there are numerous marks of haste 
which are to be regretted. For instance, in Job xvii. 2 
(p. 221), XMTo-ofiai Kdfxv(ov^ Kot ri Troirfo-as [sic] is translated, "I am 
weary with entreating, and what hast thou done ? " Surely 
the augment is not dropped in the LXX. as in Homer so 

that irolrfo-as should Stand for €7roirjoras. If we read irot-qtras 

with the usual accent, it will then naturally agree with the 
cyw understood : " And what have I done (to deserve this) ? " 
literally, " and for doing what ? " — Again, a few lines lower 
down Dr. Hatch gives up as hopelessly corrupt the first clause 
of V. 5. The whole verse runs thus : tq fiepiSi dvayycXei 
KaKlasy 6<l>0aXij.ol Bk €<^* viols craKifjcrav^ which Dr. Hatch renders 
" ? Even the eyes of his chWAr^n failed^ [The ? and the italics 
are his.] Doubtless the Greek is strangely crabbed and uncouth, 
and yet it is not untranslatable. The last word of v. 4 is 
avTovs, and obviously it is their children that are alluded to, 
not the children of the subject of dvayy^Xit The ordinary 
Greek student will not know, but Dr. Hatch is perfectly 
aware, that in Hebrew one way of conveying the notion of 
the indefinite pronoun — as in " on dit," " man sagt," " uno no 
puede juzgar," ^^ one must admit" — is to put the verb in the 
third person singular without any subject expressed. One 
instance will suffice. In Gen. xlviii. i " he said to Joseph " is 
properly rendered in both A.V. and R.V. " one said to Joseph." 
Luther gives " ward Joseph gesagt," and Segond " Ton vint 
dire k Joseph." Now if we suppose, consistently with the 
leading idea of Dr. Hatch's volume, that this idiom is here, 
as it is elsewhere (Job xxviii. 3, for example) transferred 
from the Hebrew to the Greek, the verse can be translated 
at once, and in perfect harmony with the context V. 4 
finishes, "therefore shalt Thou not exalt them," and v. S 
proceeds, " One shall tell of malicious acts done to their 
portion, and their eyes have wasted [= shall waste] away (in 
tears) over their (slain) children." 

Richard Francis Weymouth, D.Lit. Lond. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE ARGUMENT ON THE 
"PHARAOH AND DATE OF THE EXODUS." 

EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 

1. The theory of most Egyptologists that the Hebrew 
exodus took place .in the reign of Minptahy son of Ramessu 
the Great, is mainly based on Manetho's story of the leper 
uprising and exodus as preserved in Josephus' reply to Apion, 
the assumption being that the leper exodus and the Hebrew 
exodus are identical. In Manetho's dynastic lists Minptah 
appears as Menophath. 

2. But Manetho says distinctly that the king of the leper 
exodus was named Amenophis; and, as he calls the chief adviser 
of the king by the name of Amenophis Paapis^ this shows that 
he was referring to Amenophis HI. — the fifth predecessor of 
Minptah — in whose reign the chief functionary was, in fact, 
Amenophis son of Hapi, that is, Apis, 

3. The leper exodus, when analysed, turns out to have 
been a purely Egyptian event, that had no connection what- 
ever with the Hebrew exodus. It relates solely to a religious 
uprising under Osarsiphy who usurped the throne of Egypt 
for 13 years, reigning under the name Horus, 

4. Manetho places the Hebrew exodus in the thirteenth 
year of Tothmosis IIL^ and says distinctly that this king 
reigned 25 years 4 months after the expulsion of the " captive 
shepherds who settled in Judaea." 

5. The monuments show that dynasty 21 was cotempo- 
raneous with dynasties 20 and 22, and that dynasty 19 suc- 
ceeded on the death or dethronement of Horus. Manetho*s 
figures for the chronological part of dynasty 18 to dynasty 22, 
year 14 (excluding dynasty 21) give 514 years. Biblical 
chronology places the invasion of Shishak (in his fourteenth 
year) in 924 B.C., therefore Manetho's date of the exodus of 
the Jews was 1438 B.C. 
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6. The chronological framework thus restored is confirmed 
by the following astronomical arguments derived from the 
Egyptian monuments : — 

(i) A new moon on Pachons 21 in the twenty-third 
(nominal) year of Tothmosis III. indicates 1443 B.C. ; 

(2) A manifestation of Sothis on Epiphi 28, in the 
latitude of Elephantine, in the second year of Tothmosis III. 
indicates 1450 B.C., which is the second year of his sole reign 
according to Manetho. 

(3) Another Sothis date, on Mesore 12 in the thirty-third 
year of his sole reign, confirms the two preceding dates, as it 
can refer only to 1419 B.C. ; 

(4) The coronation of Amenophis III. on Epiphi 13 
( = a new moon, according to Floigl) agrees with Manetho's 
date of his accession in 1373 B.C. ; 

(5) A panegyry of the waters on the i6th of the month 
Athyr of his eleventh year probably alludes to a festival at 
the completion of the rise of the Nile about Oct. 4-14, or 
about 1369-29 B.C., hence agreeing with Manetho's date, 1363 
B.C., for the eleventh year ; 

(6) MenophreSy who reigned in 1 322 B.C., according to the 
astronomer Theon, is the throne name {Menpehord) of 
Ramessu I., who reigns in 1323 B.C., according to Manetho. 

(7) Nem mesuy a title of Seti L, who was associate king 
in 1322, B.C., probably refers to the renewal of the Sothic 
cycle of that year, since it means " new birth," or renaissance. 

(8) According to Riel, the Ramesseum indicates a rising 
of Sothis on Thoth 16 in the reign of Ramessu II. This 
indicates the years 1265-2 B.C., and agrees with the year of 
the sole reign of Rameses II., according to Manetho, in 
1263 B.C. 

7. Two monumental facts point to Tothmosis III. as the 
pharoah of the exodus : (i) a representation of the making of 
bricks by Semitic captives ; and (2) fragments of bricks bear- 
ing his stamp, which, on being broken, show that they were 
made without straw. 


''PHARAOH AND DATE OF THE EXODUS." I3I 

BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 

1. A comparison between the chronology of the two rival 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah shows that the reigns in the 
former kingdom were reckoned according to a system that 
requires a reduction of one year in every case. Hence the 
Biblical numbers from Jeroboam I. to the accession of Ahab 
are chronologically as follows: 21 + 1+23+1 + 11 =57 
years. 

2. Josaphat of Judah begins to reign in the fourth year of 
Ahab, and Ahab's son Ahaziah begins to reign in the seven- 
teenth of Josaphat Ahaziah, after one year's reign, is succeeded 
by his brother Joram, who reigns 1 1 years to his assassination 
by Jehu. Hence from i Jeroboam to i Jehu are (57 + 3 + 16 + 
I + 11) 88 years. The Assyrian Eponym Canon places the 
accession of Jehu in 841 B.C., therefore the era of the king- 
dom of Israel was 929 B.C. As the kings of Judah dated 
their official years from the Nisan following their accession, 
whereas the kings of Israel appear to have dated them six 
months earlier from Tisri^ it follows that the first year of 
Roboam was 928 B.C., and his fifth, in which Shishak's 
invasion took place, was 924 B.C. 

3. The 40 years assigned to Solomon begin therefore in 
(928 + 40) 968 B.C., but Scripture indicates an association with 
his father David for some time, not specified. The Tyrian 
annals, according to Menander (in Josephus) reckon 145 
years from the fourth year of Solomon to the building of 
Carthage, which, according to the unanimous testimony of 
Aristotle, Timaeus, Dionysius, Halicarnassus, Velleius, Cicero, 
and Eusebius, must be placed in 814-13 B.C. Therefore the 
fourth of Solomon was (814+145) 959 B.C., and his associated 
reign with his father David lasted for six years. 

4. The year 959 B.C. as the Tyrian date for the fourth of 
Solomon, is confirmed by another Tyrian reckoning, accord- 
ing to which the fourth of Solomon was the year 240 of the 
building of Tyre. Justin says the building of Tyre was one 
year before the fall of Troy. Lydian chronology, Africanus, 
the list of the " Thallassocratie " of Castor of Rhodes, a 
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Roman chronicle cited by Syncellus, and the chronographer 
Eustathius, place the fall of Troy in 1197 B.C. Hence the 
building of Tyre was 1 198 B.C., and the fourth of Solomon 
(i 198 - 239) 959 B.C. as before. 

5. The Bible places the exodus from Egypt 479 years 
before the fourth of Solomon, which the two preceding 
sections show, was in 959 B.C. Hence the Bible date of the 
exodus is (959 -I- 479) 1438 B.C., or the same date as Manetho 
and the Egyptian monuments. 

6. The chronology of the reign of Tothmosis HI. shows 
that the exodus fell on Pachons i (of the vague official year) 
of his thirteenth year in 1438 B.C., on April 15. A restora- 
tion of the fixed or civil year of Egypt shows that Abib 14 
— the Biblical day of the exodus — means Epiphi 14 of the 
civil year, which fell on Pachons i of the vague year and 
on April 15, only in 1438 B.C. As this coincidence could 
happen only once in the whole period of pharaonic history, 
the question may be considered as definitely settled. 

7. The Bible, in Num. xxxiii. 3, seems to place the exodus 
on Abib 15 instead of Abib 14, as assumed in the preceding 
section. This apparent contradiction of the theory is easily 
explained. The Egyptians began their day with midnight, 
whereas the Jews began it at sunset. Hence, anything later 
than about 6 p.m. of Epiphi 14, would be reckoned as Epiphi 
(or Abib) 15, according to the Jewish custom. As the exodus 
happened shortly before midnight, and after sunset, it was on 
the 15th of Abib, Jewish reckoning ; but on the 14th of Epiphi, 
Egyptian reckoning, as the Egyptian Epiphi 14 did not expire 
until 12 m. of April 15, 1438 B.C. If we assume that sunset 
was about 6 p.m., then the Hebrew Abib 15 and the Egyptian 
Epiphi 14 were concurrent for about six hours, and during 
this interval the exodus must be placed. 

The argument in Sections 6 and 7 is developed in detail 
in the article, " The Day of the Hebrew Exodus from Egypt," 
which endeavours to determine the date of the exodus by a 
restoration of the fixed year of Egypt compared with the 
official vague year. 


CURRENT POINTS AT ISSUE. 

MENTAL EVOLUTION. 

Mr. Romanes is right \vhen he says in his latest work that 
the evolution of mind "is perhaps the most interesting 
problem that has ever been submitted to the human race," 
and Mr. Stout is equally correct in stating that it is a " most 
difficult as well as interesting problem, and its difficulty, so 
far as he has yet dealt with it, has, in his opinion, proved too 
great to be surmounted even by the courage and ability of 
Mr. Romanes." This, from a believer in mental evolution, 
means much, but we do not see how he could have said 
otherwise. There is a large collection of interesting though 
unverified anecdotes, but they are in a setting of unsound 
philosophy, incorrect psychology, and limping logic Both 
the London Quarterly Review and Mind agree in condemning 
the manner in which his work is done. We are told that 
" even when the child becomes capable of expressing its 
ideas by gestures and articulate sounds, it does not on that 
account rise above the intellectual level of those animals 
which possess a rudimentary language, because the signs are 
at outset only signs of recepts, analagous to animal gesture." 
This is pure imagination, for surely a child, even at so early 
an age, may have a concept, and the gesture be an expres- 
sion of that and not of a recept. Besides, as the friendly 
Mr. Stout points out, he does not explain the origin of con- 
cepts at all, but assumes a full-blown concept to explain the 
origin of concepts. 

We undoubtedly possess a small number of mental 
faculties similar in kind to those possessed by the lower 
animals, but this goes a very short way towards proving that 
the mind of man can be evolved from these brute faculties, 
or towards showing that our mind does not differ in kind 
from theirs. The weakest part of Darwin's Descent of Man 
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is the few pages in which he attempts to show how our 
intellectual faculties have been evolved from the brute by- 
natural selection. He exposes the weakness of his whole 
position when he says (chap, iv.) " that such evolution is at 
least possible, ought not to be denied, for we daily see those 
faculties developing in every infant; and we may trace a 
perfect gradation from the mind of an utter idiot, lower than 
that of an animal low in the scale, to the mind of a Newton." 
Could there be more utter confusion of thought than this ? 
What relation is there between the steady development of 
man's faculties from )'outh to age, and the evolution of 
monkey mind to human ? And what has the diseased mind 
of man to do with the subject in any way } Whatever indi- 
cations there may be of the possibility of the evolution of 
man's body, there are none whatever of the evolution of his 
mind. 

THE FUTURE OF THEOLOGY. 

Prophecies on this subject are numerous and contra- 
dictory. The North American Review informs us that the 
surrender of orthodoxy is inevitable ; of course in that case 
the theology of the future will be a mixed, or rather a 
vanishing, quantity. When every theologian either writes his 
own bible or does without one, and pumps his theology from 
the depths of his own fancies, the systems so concocted 
will be many and various, and theology will become a 
synonym for a mental kaleidoscope, minus the symmetry 
and beauty of that charming toy. But as the Church has 
heard this prophecy for many years and orthodoxy is 
ever waxing stronger, why does the writer imagine the time 
for this great surrender specially near } Because he considers 
this " the age of theological fiction." He does not refer to 
the fictions of Mrs. Ward and other theological ladies, but to 
the dishonesty of orthodox theologians. They profess to be 
orthodox because they are afraid of the consequences of 
honesty. Of course, these hypocrites have made this American 
their father confessor, and so knows all about them. In 
proof of his position he quotes a clergyman, who writes 
that when he says certain things about Christ "we simply 
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mean to declare our belief in the facts of history, whatever 
they are." But surely a man who voluntarily exposes his 
own — any degradation that is not libellous — must be the 
most honest of men. Seriously, would it not be well for men 
of the calibre of this North American Reviewer to pause before 
accusing others of deliberate dishonesty, before making 
himself the standard of intelligence, and from the standpoint 
of a soap-bubble predicting the dissolution of the Rock of 
Ages } 

That there is a development in theology none will deny 
and few regret ; but it is development, not revolution. It is 
organic growth, first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear. It is obedience to the injunction of St. Paul, 
" Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
let us go on unto perfection." The future of theology will be 
a going on towards perfection, "a looking forward to the 
future without breaking .with the past." How healthily and 
hopefully does Professor Sanday write in the Contemporary 
Review on this subject. He admits change, but he says, 
" The reconstruction of Old Testament history, which is now 
taking place, is emphatically a Christian reconstruction. It 
is a movement within the Church of England. The leading 
ideas of the prophets are grand, and, I believe, truly perma- 
nent ideas, and never were they realised so fully as they are 
coming to be now." Professor Sanday is a teacher ; he comes 
into direct contact with those who will be the leaders in the 
future, and therefore his inferences are valuable. How 
cheering his words, " Of all the hopeful signs that I see about 
me there is none more hopeful than the spirit in which I find 
the younger students prepared to work." We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the future of theology, whether as 
regards breadth of doctrine, brotherhood of believers, or 
insight into the revelations from God, never Wcis brighter than 
it is at the present moment. 

A RATIONAL SUNDAY. 

The Westminster Review considers that a Sunday is spent 
rationally when it is spent in picture galleries or museums. 
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listening to bands, or in social enjoyment. If this opinion were 
confined to the readers of that particular magazine it might 
be allowed to pass without further notice ; but we fear it finds 
favour with many outside that literary circle. If such be a 
rational Sunday, there are considerable numbers who can 
pride themselves on being rational at least one day in the 
week. But is this a rational Sunday ? It would be if man 
had no higher faculties than the aesthetic and the cognitive, 
and no nobler aim than amusement But if he has other 
faculties and other aims greater than these, it is not rational 
so to use his hours that the less important usurps the time of 
the more important. It may, therefore, be a rational Sunday 
for the atheist or the rationalist, but certainly it is not for 
the Christian, who believes that he has a moral faculty, a 
v^ry close relationship to God, and a life that will not 
end with time. That these are very serious beliefs cannot 
be denied, and it is equally without controversy that they 
demand at least as earnest consideration as the contents of 
a museum, however interesting these may be. Chris- 
tianity will refine .even more than nice pictures. We 
yield to none in our admiration of those things, and would do 
our very utmost to foster a love for them at the proper time, 
but Sunday is not the proper time, and for the very simple 
reason that they steal from us most of the very little time at 
our disposal for the thoughts of quiet hours. If the fourth 
Commandment had never been heard of, this would remain 
equally true, and the pause on the pearl of days be equally 
a necessity for immortal beings. It may be said that we 
need not go to any of these places unless it is our wish. 
That is true, but there are many who are not earnest about 
themselves, and who will go to amusements if such be 
offered them, but who would probably have remained at 
home had there not been any such temptation. It is chiefly 
in the interest of those who are on borders of Christian 
thoroughness that we write ; and we say, nothing is rational 
that mars or hinders the development of the highest 
reason. 

James McCann. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Psychological ^^ Origin of Human Faculty (i) is a big treatise, in 
Works. which Dr. Romanes applies the theory of evolution to 
the origin of the human mind. If, as he assumes, that theory is true 
with regard to the human body, it would seem to follow as a corollary 
that it holds good with respect to the human mind. However, there 
is a considerable section of evolutionists who draw the line here, and 
hold that the difference between the human mind and the mental 
capacity, or whatever it may be called, of brute animals is one of 
kind, and not merely of degree ; and Dr. Romanes' work is a sort 
of special plea to meet the opinions of these objectors. Whether he 
will have convinced them by his arguments remains to be seen. On 
the large mass of people who do not accept the doctrine of evolution 
we imagine this book will have but a very small effect. The argu- 
ments are drawn out to prolixity, and reiterated to tediousness : the 
conclusions are very large, and the data on which they are formed 
axe small and insufficient The book has an immense quantity of long 
footnotes, which for the most part had better have been included in 
the text : as they stand they give the notion that Dr. Romanes had 
made up his mind first and read up his authorities afterwards. His 
division of the psychological process into precept, recept, and con- 
cept he claims as new; and it is possibly an advance in the 
terminology of that somewhat cloudy science. As might be expected, 
a great proportion of the work is taken up with the question of 
human speech. Dr. Romanes professes himself to be no deep 
philologist, yet he proceeds to demonstrate the fallacies of such pro- 
found writers as Mr. Max Miiller and others, and demolishes their 
arguments, at any rate to his own complete satisfaction. Other people, 
however, may have different opinions on the matter. One thing is quite 
clear, that Dr. Romanes' work is not a popular one. No one, we 
venture to think, will be attracted to read it by its style, and any who 
wade through it from love of science will find they have completed a 
task which is more formidable than profitable. 

77ie Philosophy of Mysticism (2) is not the philosophy of such 
mysticism as we associate with the names of Tauler, Ruysbroeke, 
Eckhard, or even Hegel or Bohme. It is the Mysticism of Science ; 
the philosophy of dreams, mesmerism, hypnotism, clairvoyance, 
and magnetic sleep, all of which the author includes under the 
name of somnambulism, a state in which, he tells us, people pass into 
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2l sort of transcendental existence. Baron Du Prel is of opinion that 
we always dream when asleep, and that the deeper the sleep the 
more real the dream, though how he arrives at that conclusion is 
not clear, because it is allowed that people only recollect what 
may be called " waking dreams." " What we forget is not obliterated 
as an idea, but remains in the transcendental consciousness \ what 
we remember is not newly produced as an idea, but only emerges in 
the semi-consciousness." This seems vague, but so is the whole sub- 
ject. The Baron strongly advocates the monistic doctrine of the 
soul, and makes use of such terms as the bi-unity of man, and 
his Janus-aspect. He is not quite contented with the doctrine of 
evolution or the hypothesis of Darwin; nor is he satisfied with 
the common opinions about spiritualism and such like. His 
accounts of the powers and perceptions, the properties and pro- 
cesses of somnambulism are wonderful enough \ but they hardly 
carry conviction, though gathered from what appears to be an 
extensive literature upon the subject. He seems to say that a 
physician has only to put a patient into a magnetic sleep, or bring 
him under the influence of a clairvoyant, and he will be infallibly 
told [what is the matter, and how to proceed towards the cure. 
This would be a distinct advance in medical science if it be quite 
accurate and practicable. The author does but touch on the fringe 
of religion in the consideration of this subject, and perhaps this 
is well, especially when he tells us, for instance, that it was with 
evident reference to somnambulism it is said in the Gospel, " And 
if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them." With regard 
to miracles we can better agree with his opinion, which is that what is a 
miracle from the standpoint of one half of the world can belong to 
law from the standpoint of the universe. 

As an addition to the science of psychology this work may be 

interesting ; but from the Christian point of view it is disappointing, 

although the author claims that in applying ourselves diligently to 

self-cognition we shall best revive the demand for metaphysics, 

. without which no religion, no philosophy, no true art is thinkable. 

The New Eve (3), by Mr. Randolph, has been sent to us. It is 
called a " study in recent evolution ; " but the reason for that seems 
slender enough. Possibly the new phase of evolution is dependent 
upon such opinions as these which we find here — "the professor of 
religion is as often as not incapable of argument " — " by flying in the 
face of all reasonableness, the teachers of religion too often destroy 
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what they would build" — "while religion too often contents itself 
with the cup of cold water, science has, with hands overflowing, 
strewn blessings upon the entire race *' — " the missing link of our 
descent from our supposed fathers, the apes, appears to be hid in the 
religious vagaries of their progeny " — " the old method of implant- 
ing religious fact has become a shocking immorality," &c. This 
recent study in evolution is no improvement from the religious point 
of view. Nor is it otherwise from the moral. For it is the history 
of a woman who is made to be wicked without reason, sentimental 
without sense, sensual without excuse. The story is not without a 
certain power, but if Mr. Randolph had exercised his (or her) 
abilities in writing a work of fiction which the school-girl, to whom 
this is dedicated, could be recommended to read, he (or she) would 
have been better employed. The story has a prologue entitled *' The 
Ivory Gate," which is a wonderful piece of writing. We are there 
told that " the gentle hills were feathered with foliage," " along the 
sandy marge, wood and water are at perpetual warfare," and finally, 
" the moon climbs the vault, reaches her zenith, sinks again, and 
slowly pales into a paling sky." However, we are bound to say the 
body of the work is in plainer language ; but the book is neither 
attractive as a work of art, nor will it serve any useful purpose that 
we can see. 

St. Basil the Great on the Holy Spirit (4) is not out of place 
here, though of quite another character. We believe that the present 
issue has been withdrawn from circulation, and another published with 
additional notes. On some points St. Basil's doctrine cannot be called 
evangelical ; and it is just as well that the most important of these 
points should be guarded. But it is scarcely to be expected that no 
work should be accounted a Christian classic unless its theology can 
be pronounced unexceptionable. Mr. Lewis has done his share of 
the work admirably, barring the oversight that has now been 
rectified. 

(i) Mtntal Evolution in Man. By G. J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
London : K^an Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. Price los. 6d. 

(2) TA£ PhUosophy of Mysticism. By Carl Du Prel, Ph.D. Translated 
from the German by C. C. Massey. London : George Redway, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 1889. 

(3) The New Eve. A Study in Recent Evolution. By Mr. Randolph. Two 
Vols. London : Spencer Blackett. 1889. 

(4) St, Basil the Great an the Holy Spirit. Translated with Analysis and 
Notes by the Rev. George Lewis. London : The Religious Tract Society. 
1888. 
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Men of the Bible Abraham's (i) life is pleasantly told by Mr. Deane io 
seriee. ^^{5 useful little volume. He has collected all the 
information available about " the Father of the Faithful," and has 
fairly well grappled with the difficulties that hang to the Scriptural 
account of the patriarch. In considering the sacrifice of Isaac, Mr. 
Deane notices the opinion 'of those who hold that this was merely 
an instance of the child-sacrifice common in those ancient times ; he 
refers to the views of Bishop Horsley and Bishop Warburton, who 
suppose that it was in this way Abraham was vouchsafed an insight 
into the doctrine of atonement, and " saw the day of Christ ; *' nor 
does he omit the opinions of Kuenen and of the German neologians, 
who have said that the first-born always was sacrificed among the 
Israelites until the Passover in Egypt put a stop to the practice ; and 
then Mr. Deane holds to the opinion that it was given and intended 
by God as a trial of Abraham's faith. The whole hfe is very read- 
able, and there is a capital summary of this famous man's character- 
istics, both in his personal capacity and as progenitor of God's 
chosen people, and of all others who imitate his faith. 

David (2) is another volume by the same author, who begins by 
sajring that outside Holy Scripture there is no reliable information 
about the Royal Psalmist. However, he makes the best use of the 
information contained in the Scriptures, and has wrought them up 
into a very interesting account. Such books ought to send their 
readers with a renewed zest to the study of the Bible. 

Daniel (3) is a very interesting study, in which Mr. Deane sets 
before us in a concise and readable form the account of the life and 
times of that prophet He makes good use of the labours of Professor 
Sayce and others in the regions of Ass)rriology, and brings before his 
readers a large amount of modern knowledge on this ancient subject. 
Mr. Deane points out that the first six chapters of the book are 
historical, the last six prophetical, and recognises the same hand in 
both parts. His explanations of the prophecies are entirely in 
support of the ordinarily received view. But he expresses his 
difficulties with regard to the ten kingdoms and the little horn, and 
does not attempt to put them aside. It is a very good book. 

(i) Abraham, His Life and Times. By Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. London: 
Nisbet & Co. 1888. Price 2s. 6d. 

(2) David, His Life and Times. By Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. London ; 
Nisbet & Co. 1888. Price 2s. 6d. 

(3) Daniel, His Life and Times. By H. Deane, B.D. London : Nisbet & 
Co. Price 2s. 6d 
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An instalment of yet another series, in many respects a very 
valuable one, lies before us (i). This volume is a capital com- 
bination of careful compilation and independent observation. It is 
very thorough, and is written in an interesting manner. The illus- 
trations are spirited and correct. Far away it is the best handbook 
of Biblical zoology with which we are acquainted. 

The third issue of the " Church History Series " traces the history 
of the Huguenots in France from the revocation of 'the Edict of 
Nantes to the year 1802 (2). Few people are familiar with this 
portion of ecclesiastical history, though it is intensely interesting. 
Mr. Heath tells the story excellently. Perhaps he compresses a little 
too rigorously, and misses something of the picturesque and 
exciting. Nevertheless the book is capital reading. 

In the Historical Connexion between the Old and Neiv Testaments 
(3) Mr. Skinner gives within a very few pages the information which 
it would take a good while to extract from Prideaux, and other volu- 
minous writers. A sketch is given of the Jewish community from 
the close of Nehemiah's administration (about b.c. 430) to the birth 
of Christ ; and any one who reads it will have a fairly good notion 
of that period of history. The work is one of the Bible Class 
Primers edited by Professor Salmond, of Aberdeen, and is 
admirably suited to the end it has in view. 

It is amazing what theological vagaries some people will advocate 
and accept. An enlarged edition of a queer work entitled The 
Mystery (4) has been sent to us. It purports to give "Scripture proofs 
demolishing criticisms of the first edition," and to be written by 
one who was " ordained a servant of God, May 9th, 1858." This is 
some improvement upon the "Theologian, Electrician, and Engineer*' 
of the first edition. It is a curious medley of real Bible reading, 
acute dialectics, absurd exegesis, and utter want of common sense. 
" The mystery " of Rome xvi. 25 is, it seems, the sufferings and death 
of Jesus Christ, the faith whereby the Gentiles are saved, Christ's 
faith that His soul would be rejoined to His body, the covenant 
of grace a secret transaction between the Father and the Son. 
Criticism is needless. 

The Hebrew Bible and Science (5) is a little work in which Mr. 
Badger describes some of his " diggings " in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament ; by which he finds that the earth's suspension in space, 
its rotundity and motions, and other scientific matters are stated 
in it. It is satisfactory to know that science and revelation can be 
made to agree, and any well considered attempts in this direction are 
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always welcome. We can recommend Mr. Badger's little work, and 
we hope he may be able to continue his explorations in a mine which 
promises such good results. 

We are not surprised that a new edition of Dr. Thomas 
Hamilton's Prize Essay on the Sabbath has been issued (6). It 
combines the theoretical and the practical judiciously, and is one of 
the very best of the more popular treatises on the subject. A great 
merit is its succinct and yet lively style. The additional notes and 
chapters, and also the omissions, perceptibly improve the book. 

Infidelity Refuted by Infidels (7). It was a very good idea of 
Dr. Sprecher to put together in a concise way the various opinions of 
those exponents or opponents of Christianity whom he has no hesi- 
tation in calling " infidels." And he does it in a scientific manner 
which will greatly help the memory. The several chapters deal with 
the various theories that have been propounded — e.g.^ the theory of 
imposture, of self-deception, the rationalistic theory, the mythical, 
the tendency of* legendary theories, and lastly the current infidelity ; 
and in each case the refutation by other " infidels " is appended. We 

heartily recommend the little work ; it is just the sort of thing to 
place in the hands of young pepple who have " doubts ;" and we have 
no hesitation in saying that no one can peruse the book without hav- 
ing their eyes greatly opened .to the weakness of the attacks which 
have been made oh the stronghold of our faith. Amidst all the din 
of religious warfare this fact comes out most strongly — that the 
wondrous life and unapproachable* character of Jesus shine out with 
such lustre that the most bitterly prejudiced are compelled to admit 
there is in Him a very miracle among men ; " and if He be lifted up," 
even by the unwilling aid of infidels, " he will draw all men unto 
Him." 

(i) Scripture Natural History. II. The Animals mentioned in the Bible, 
By Henry Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. London : The Religious Tract Society. 
1888. 

(2) The Reformation in France from the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to 
the Incorporation of Die Reformed Churches into the State. By Riclmrd Heath. 
London : The Religious Tract Society. 1888. 

(3) Historical Connexion betiveen the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. 
John Skinner, M.A., Kelso. Edinburgh : T. & T, Clark. Price 6d. 

(4) TTie Mystery^ with Scripture Proofs demolishing Criticisms of the First 
Edition. By James Johnstone, ordained a servant of God, May.' 9th, 1858. 
Published at the Author's office, Dalhousie Terrace, Edinburgh. 1888. 

(5) The Hebrew Bible and Science. By Rev. W. Collins Badger, M.A. 
London : J. Nisbet & Co. 1889. Price is. 

(6) Our Rest Day : Its Origin^ History ^ and Claims ^ with Special Reference to 
Present Day Needs. By Thomas Hamilton, D.D. Edinburgh : Tames Gemmell. 
1888. 

(7) Infidelity Refuted by Infidels. Samuel S. Sprecher, D.D. London and 
jlew York : Funk & Wagnalls. 1888. Price is. 
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Colloquies on Preaching (i) are interesting reading. 

The author brings all sorts and conditions of men, 
and of some women too, to give their ideas on one of the 
most serious subjects of the day. It is often asked why 
sermons should have such little influence as they seem to 
have. And it is difficult to give a satisfactory reply, though 
the probability is that they have more influence than people think. 
Mr. Twells inclines to the idea that extempore preaching is that 
which is most influential, and he seems to think that in the future 
that style alone will be prevalent. We are quite ready to admit that, 
when well done, an extempore sermon is the most impressive. But 
"there's the rub.*' It so seldom is well done, because it requires 
special gifts and capacities. Anything drearier than an extempore 
sermon badly prepared and badly delivered can hardly be imagined. 
An extempore discourse requires really more preparation than a 
written one ; but this preparation must almost of necessity be put off 
to the latest moment, and it is almost sure to suffer from haste, as it 
will also from a variety of accidents from which a written sermon is 
free. The young ladies' colloquy is very amusing, and in the colloquy 
between the squire and his guest Mr. Twells points out how a most 
estimable clergyman may be overlooked if to all his other virtues he 
adds that of modesty, and that between the rector and the vicar 
shows what a preacher may be really doing even when the results, 
so far as he can see, are by no means satisfactoiy. 

Present Day Tracts on Man in Relation to the Bible and 
Christianity (2) is a collection into a volume of a series of small 
treatises on the most important points of religious controversy at the 
present time. The former special volumes issued by the Religious 
Tract Society have been found useful and popular, and this volume 
is a very worthy successor. In it we find such subjects as " The Age 
and Origin of Man,*' " The Antiquity of Man," " The Physiology of 
Man," "The Responsibility of Man," "Man's Moral Nature," 
" Revelation and Natural' Science," " Christ and Creation," treated 
in a concise and yet by no means in a perfunctory manner. The 
volume cannot fail to be helpful towards strengthening the faith of 
all who read it; and we sincerely hope that its readers will be 
numerous. 

(i) Colloquies on Preaching. Rev. H. Twells, Longmans & Co. 1889. 
Price 5s. 

(2) Present Day Tracts* Vol. iv. Religious Tract Society. Price 2s. 6tl. 
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The first number of the Periodical Press Index (3), dated May 15, 
1889, is before us, and it seems to us to supply what many must have 
often felt the want of. In these days, when magazines and periodicals 
of all sorts are pouring from the press, both at home and abroad, and 
when much learning and vast stores of information are published in this 
form rather than in ponderous treatises, it is of very great use to be 
able to find the locality of articles on various subjects, and this 
the Periodical Press Index enables any one to do with the utmost 
possible ease. It is called a monthly record of leading subjects in 
current literature, but, the present number embraces a vast range of 
subjects, from railroads in Columbia to hunters' sires ; life insurance, 
hay fever, ornamental designs for initial letters ; Christian ethics. 
Buddhism, Mohamedanism, Mysticism, Nature Worship ; and indeed 
it is difficult to say what cannot be found by its means. The Index 
is given in two forms — (i) A Subject Index mainly on the lines of 
Mr. W. E. Sonnenschein*s Best Books ; and (2) A leading Key-word 
Index, the value of which is enhanced by references to the principal 
divisions and sub-divisions of the Subject Index. And as it is fore- 
seen that a monthly index would in course of time become irksome 
of reference, arrangements are made to supplement the monthly 
parts by an additional yearly volume, on a plan which will obviate 
reference to each part month by month. Considering the amount 
of research and the great care required' in printing, the price is very 
moderate. 

The Church and Scepticism (4) is a pamphlet replying to a paper 
read at the Pan-Presbyterian Council, July 5, 1888, by Dr. Marcus 
Dods. The author stoutly and with a good deal of learning main- 
tains the older view of the Inspiration of the Scriptures ; and he says 
that " the unbelief of the modem pulpit has not a little to do with 
the unbelief of the pew, and the scepticism of the press and the 
platform with that of the outside world. Not only some scientists, 
but even some preachers of Christianity and popular writers of the 
day, live in a murky atmosphere of doubt, and breathe a spirit of un- 
belief, which like the simoom of the desert poisons all on whom it 
blows. There ai'e doubts at the very bases of their soul, head- 
doubts, heart-doubts, doubts at their fingers' ends, and at every pore 
and portal of their being. . . . They falsely assume that the life can 
be really right when the head and heart are wrong. They are morally 
wrong in teaching that a good moral life, without a right head or a 
right heart, is sufficient. And they are logically absurd in drawing a 
positive conclusion from the conditional premiss." 

(3) The Periodical Press Index, Monthly. Price 13s. per annum, post free, 
London : Triibner & Co. 

(4) The Church and Scepticism. By the Rev. James Scott, D.D., LL.D, 
Edinburgh : James Gemmell. 1889. 
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THE BIBLE AND EGYPTOLOGY. 

By Edward Naville, of Geneva, 

The excavations which have been made within the last 
twenty years by Mariette and his successor, Professor Maspero, 
and quite recently by the Anglo-American Society, and the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, have contributed to throw a great 
deal of light on the points of contact between Scripture and 
Egyptology. Those points are chiefly : the arrival of Abra- 
ham in Egypt, the rise of Joseph, the stay of the Israelites 
in the country, and lastly the Exodus. 

I. The opinion generally admitted now by most of the 
living Egyptologists is that the arrival of Abraham and the 
settlement of the children of Israel took place at a time when 
Egypt was governed not by native pharaohs, but by those 
who are well known in history under the name of Hyksos.* 
About 2300 to 2500 B.C., when the kingdom of Egypt had 
already lasted about 2,000 years, the country was invaded by 
foreign nomads whom the Greek writers have called either 
Barbarians or Shepherds. Their name, the Hyksos, consists, 
as they say, of two Egyptian words which mean princes of 
shepherds or nomads. They took possession of the country 
by violent means, and the tradition of the depredations which 
they committed lasted up to a late epoch ; but in the end 
they fell subject to the influence of the more civilised nations 

^ It is not the place to state here why I cannot agree with the view advocated 
by Dr. A. Kellogg in his learned book, Abraham^ Joseph^ and Moses in Egypt, 
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over which they ruled, and the last Hyksos dynasty adopted 
the language, the architecture, and most of the customs of 
the Egyptians. Their God was Set^ or Sutekh, an Asiatic 
divinity, the worship of which was preserved in the Delta 
even by the native kings of the XlXth dynasty long after 
the Hyksos had been driven out 

It is not possible to give a definite answer to the question 
where the Hyksos came from ; they have been called Phoe- 
nicians or Arabs. It is certain that they came from the east, 
but that they were not Semites, or at least their kings were 
not The monuments which they have left, and which have 
been discovered at Tanis first, and quite recently at Bubastis, 
have a type of face which is certainly not Eg3T)tian, but 
which is not Semitical, and which must be considered as 
belonging to Asia with a certain likeness to the Mongoloid 
type. It is highly probable that the invasion of the Hyksos 
in Egypt must be connected with the conquest of Lower 
Mesopotamia by the Elamites. Either the Elamites went as 
far as the valley of the Nile, or they drove before them a 
mixed crowd consisting of Turanian and Semitical elements 
which made the conquest of Egypt ; for it is evident that if 
the Hyksos princes were not Semites themselves, they were 
accompanied in Egypt by nations of that race which already 
under the preceding pharaonic dynasties came in great 
numbers to settle in the country. The, fact that the Hyksos 
came from Mesopotamia may have contributed to dispose 
their kings favourably towards Hebrews like Abraham or 
Jacob, also Mesopotamians, who came to take shelter in their 
kingdom. 

The Christian chronographer, Syncellus, says that all his- 
torians unanimously agree in stating that it was under King 
Apophis that Joseph reached the high dignity which is de- 
scribed in Genesis. We know two Hyksos kings of that 
name ; the most famous is the second, very likely the last, or 
one of the last, foreign rulers. He began against the Theban 
princes a war, the result of which was to deliver Egypt from 
the foreign yoke. At the time of Apophis, the Hyksos were 
no more the barbarians who had waged destruction over the 
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country with fire and sword. They were civilised kings 
governing a state the appearance of which must have been 
very similar to that of the native Egyptians. Their dominion 
did not extend over all Egypt ; they occupied the Delta, 
very likely also the Fayoom, but they did not go beyond. 
Upper Egypt was under the sway of native princes who 
were the stock of the XVI I th dynasty. 

With the language and the writing of the old Egyptians 
the last Hyksos kings adopted also the custom of enclosing 
their name in a line of oval form, called a cartouche^ and 
which with the old Egyptians is the certain sign of a royal 
name. We have found repeatedly the name of Apophis, or, 
as it written in Egyptian, Apepi, the king of Joseph. It is 
first on statues and sphinxes discovered by Mariette at Tanis. 
The statues are evidently older than Apepi, and have been 
usurped by him ; as for the sphinxes, they bear the character 
of what has been called Hyksos art. The working itself is 
absolutely Egyptian, but the type of physiognomy is quite 
different from the Egyptian. The face is wide, with very 
high cheek-bones, the nose is broad and curved, the mouth 
with stout h'ps strongly projecting. It might have been 
asked whether this was not a local art special to Tanis, and 
whether the sphinxes themselves were not also usurped 
monuments, which must be referred to an older epoch. All 
doubt is now removed by the discoveries which have been 
made lately at Bubastis. 

The numerous travellers journeying from Cairo towards 
the Suez Canal, skirt close to the station of Zagazig, exten- 
sive mounds covered with walls built with crude bricks. 
Long trains of camels and donkeys go to and fro, carrying 
what the fellaheen call sebakhy the soil formed by decayed 
bricks, which constitutes a very good manure. The mounds, 
as they are dug up every day by thousands of Arabs, go on 
constantly diminishing. However, they still cover an area of 
several hundred acres ; it is all that remains of the city of 
Bubastis, the abode of the lion-headed goddess Bast, the city 
which is mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel under the name 
of Pi-beseth. 
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Near the centre stood a temple which Herodotus had 
seen, and which he describes fully, praising its remarkable 
elegance. The ruins have quite lately been uncovered. The 
excavations which have been made there during the winter 
1888 have shown that Bubastis was an important settlement 
of the Hyksos, and that their kings had raised there very large 
constructions. The cartouche of king Apepi has been found 
on a door-post, and it is to him undoubtedly that must be 
attributed two colossal statues, now broken to pieces, but 
which formerly adorned the entrance of the temple on the 
east side. The original cartouches no more exist ; they have 
been erased first by Rameses II., who substituted his own 
name ; but who had to undergo the same treatment from one 
of his successors, Qsorkon II. However, the Hyksos type of 
the sphinxes of Tanis is so well marked on both statues that 
it is impossible not to recognise the same art and the same 
race as at Tanis. Those statues represent kings seated ; they 
are made of black granite, and must have had a height of 
from 12 to 15 feet. It is only a powerful king who may have 
erected monuments of such large dimension ; therefore it is 
natural to attribute them to Apepi, the king of Joseph. Close 
to the place where stood the cartouche of Apepi, the king 
whom the Christian tradition considers as having been the 
king of Joseph, has been discovered the lower part of a statue 
of a king absolutely unknown till now, king Raian, It is 
doubtful whether he was a Hyksos king, but it is very curious 
that the Arab tradition relates that the king under whom 
Joseph rose to his high dignity was called Raian ibn waleed ; 
there is thus identity of names. 

The king whose minister Joseph was did not reign 
over all Egypt ; his power did not extend very far south 
of Memphis ; and when it is spoken in the sacred text of the 
whole land, it must be understood as meaning only the Delta 
and part of the neighbouring territory. Formulas of that 
kind are often employed in speaking of Oriental sovereigns, 
even of Apepi himself, of whom a papyrus says that the whole 
earth paid him tribute, 

Joseph, it must be remarked, was a purely civil dignitary ; 
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he does not seem to have had anything to do with the military 
caste. Such high officials are sometimes met with in paint- 
ings or sculptures ; they were the controllers of the income 
and of the produce of the soil, and they wore the curious 
title of " the eyes and the ears of the king." 

The geographical researches made in the Delta have led us 
to recognise the original site of the land of Goshen, which 
was given to the Israelites as their abode. The traveller who 
leaves the station of Zagazig and journeys towards Tel-el- 
Kebir crosses, in all its width, what was the old land of 
Goshen. This part of the country is still now particularly 
fruitful ; it abounds in fine villages, the sheiks, and even the 
common inhabitants of which are generally very well off. 
The railway skirts a canal which opens near Aboo Hamad 
into the large fresh-water canal, the Ismatlieh. At a distance 
of six miles from Zagazig the traveller, if it is Wednesday, 
will see on the right side of the canal a mound of crude 
bricks covered by a motley crowd ; it is the market of Saft-el- 
Henneh, which takes place on the ruin of an ancient city, 
Phacusa, the capital of the Arabian nome, the central spot of 
the land of Goshen. 

The exact site of Goshen has been the object of 
many discussions. Most authors have located it in the 
eastern part of the Delta, on the road to the Red Sea, and 
also on the way which the family of Jacob is supposed to 
have followed in going from Palestine to Egypt Generally 
speaking, too large an extent has been attributed to that 
region. The name of Goshen exists in Egyptian. In the 
list of nomes or provinces which are preserved on the walls of 
the temples, and which generally belong to the PtolemaYc or 
Roman epoch, we find in the XXth nome of Lower Egypt 
a nome bearing the name of a divinity, the god Sopt; 
there is also a district called Kesem^ a name which corresponds to 
the r€<r€/A by which the Septuagint have transcribed the Hebrew 
Goshen. The district of Kesem, at the time when the lists 
have been written, was part of the administrative division of 
the XXth nome. But if we refer to older documents, to the 
rare lists which have come down to us from the time of the 
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XlXth dynasty, we see that the administrative organization 
of the land was far from being completed as it was later. The 
number of nomes or provinces of the Delta was smaller, and 
especially the nome of Sopt did not exist. Thus it was not 
yet a distinct province, having its capital and its government ; 
it was a region depending from the nome of Heliopolis, 
irrigated by the water which came from that nome, and very 
likely not very densely peopled. The irrigation not being as 
well regulated as in the well-cultivated parts of the land, Goshen 
must have consisted of marshes and pasture land particularly 
well adapted to the flocks which the Israelites brought with 
them, even more than those parts of the country where agri- 
culture was better managed. Besides, that land must have 
been more or less vague, without any definite owner, as it is the 
case at the present day in the eastern part of the Delta, where 
the Bedouins drive their cattle ; and it could be given to the 
Israelites without spoiling settled inhabitants and regular 
possessors of the soil. 

The area which I have indicated for the land of Goshen, 
viz., the r^ion extending between Zagazig, Belbeis, and 
Tel-el-Kebir, corresponds exactly to the data furnished by two 
ancient translators of Genesis, Saadiah and Aboo Said. It is 
Goshen, properly speaking, the land which was first attributed 
to the Israelites for themselves and for the flocks of the king. 
If, as the last excavations have proved, Bubastis (Zagazig) 
was an important Hyksos settlement where the king un- 
doubtedly often took his residence, it was in the immediate 
vicinity of the court, and a natural spot to be selected by Joseph 
for his father and his brethren to dwell in. Later on, the name 
of Goshen extended further ; the Israelites, increasing in num- 
ber, were compelled to cross the borders of the limited district, 
where they first had been settled, and to spread towards the east 
along the canal to the Red Sea, near which, as we know from 
the papyri, there was good pasture land very useful to 
the nomads of the Sinaitic peninsula, and also towards the 
south along the canal, which, leaving Heliopolis, watered the 
land of Goshen. The name of Goshen has wandered with 
them, and it has been applied to all the region inhabited by 
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the Israelites, which extended on the south as far as Helio- 
polis, on the east to the Red Sea, and on the north perhaps 
as far as Tanis, the capital of the Hyksos. It was very 
near the province SJuirkieh of the present day. Later 
again, we do not know exactly when, the administrative 
organization was completed, and nomes were formed with 
what had been before a space without fixed limits ; then 
Goshen, instead of referring to a region more or less vague, 
became a district of the nome of Arabia, the nome of Fhacusa. 
Such was the meaning of this name at the time when the 
Septuagint made their translation. 

From the Septuagint also we can fix the place where 
Jacob and Joseph met together after their long separation. 
While the Hebrew text says simply,* " Jacob sent Judah before 
him unto Joseph, to shew the way before him unto Goshen," 
the Septuagint evidently desire to record the ancient tradition 
of their time, and they mention that the place where father 
and son saw each other was Heroopolis in the land of 
Raamses. We know now exactly from the excavations 
made in 1883 that Heroopolis was on the site of the present 
Tel-el-Maskhutah, about twelve miles east of IsmaYlieh, near 
the canal. 

11. The Scripture is absolutely silent on the events which 
took place shortly after Joseph's death, and which resulted in 
a total change in the state of the Israelites and the disposition 
of the Egyptians towards them. " Now there arose a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph," These are the only words 
alluding to the great revolution, after which the royal power 
passed into other hands. Apepi, as we know from a papyrus, 
quarrelled with the native prince who reigned at Thebes. A war 
broke out, and lasted probably for years ; but it ended in the de« 
feat of the Hyksos, although the Egyptian king Raskenen was 
killed in battle. His mummy was found a few years ago with a 
great many other royal mummies in the hiding-place of Deir- 
el-Bahari. It is now deposited at the Boolak Museum, where 
it has been unrolled. It is easy to see that the king 

^ Gen. xlW. 28. 
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was struck while fighting ; the blow of an axe has smashed 
his cheekbone, and a spear penetrating through his forehead 
has been the cause of his death. It was necessary to embalm 
hastily his body, which had perhaps been wrested from the 
enemy ; and his face still bears an expression of ferocity 
which he must have had when he fell. 

The expulsion of the Hyksos was not accomplished in 
one single war nor by one king. It was Thothmes 
III., the great king of the XVIIIth dynasty, who finally de- 
livered the country, and who subdued the Asiatics who 
remained in the country. Thus the royal power was in the 
hands of native sovereigns, who had no reason to feel any 
sympathy for the Hebrews ; for the Israelites were of the 
same race as many of the detested strangers, and of the 
Asiatic nomads, against whom the kings had continually to 
fight. The pharaohs might fear that some day the Hebrews 
would make common cause with them, and " join unto their 
enemies," to use the language of Scripture. Besides, the 
pharaohs must have been tempted to employ them, as they 
did all their prisoners. On a famous picture in a tomb 
of the time of Thothmes III. are seen strangers of a well- 
marked Semitical type, who are occupied in making bricks 
under the supervision of Egyptian overseers. It is not said 
that they are Hebrews, and the fact of their being called 
prisoners would rather lead us to think that they belonged to 
another nation ; but what is there represented is only what 
happened to them under subsequent reigns. The persecutor 
applied to them the rule which had long been in force with 
beaten enemies : he treated them like slaves, and, what must 
have been specially painful to them, he changed their manner 
of life and their occupations. They had always been shep- 
herds, their life was to drive flocks and to breed cattle ; he 
compelled them to be masons, which was contrary to all their 
traditions. 

The king who, above others, was the persecutor of the 
Israelites must have been the king Rameses II., he whose 
high deeds are celebrated in the legends of the Greeks under 
the name of Sesostris. He is the second king of the XlXth 
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dynasty ; he reigned very long (sixty-seven years), and he left 
many more monumental traces in the country than any other 
king. Not because he was the greatest or the most powerful, 
or because his reign was marked by very glorious achieve- 
ments ; from all we know of his character he was vain and 
boastful, desirous to dazzle his contemporaries and future 
generations ; his chief ambition seems to have been to inscribe 
his name everywhere, on the monuments he raised himself as 
well as on those of his predecessors, whose works he liked to 
usurp, setting thus an example which afterwards proved some- 
times detrimental to his own monuments. 

The history of his reign is among the best known to us. 
When he was still a child his father Seti I. granted him 
exceptional honours, and gave him titles which might induce 
us to think that he was associated to the throne ; however, it 
was not the case. Quite young he took part in the wars 
which his father made during the last years of his reign 
against the Arabs and against the western enemies of the 
kingdom, the Libyans. Rameses must have been more than 
thirty years old when he succeeded to his father, and he very 
soon turned his weapons against the eastern nations, the 
Khetas, or Hittites of Scripture. Seti I. had already fought 
those formidable adversaries, the history of whom begins to be 
better known, and who, in those remote epochs, had an 
importance which until lately we did not even suspect They 
originated from the Amanus, the range of mountains which 
separates Syria from Asia Minor. They had a well-marked 
Caucasian type, a fair complexion, with black hair. Their 
first expeditions seem to have been directed towards Asia 
Minor, where they extended very far north and west. After- 
wards, when the kings of the XVIIIth dynasty were already 
reigning in Egypt, they marched south of the Amanus, and 
began their conquests in the north of Syria, and in Mesopo- 
tamia, where they subdued the populations whose land they 
had invaded. 

Lately a great number of Hittite monuments have been 
discovered either in Syria or in Asia Minor. They consist of 
sculptures and inscriptions written in hieroglyphs which have 
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some likeness to the Egyptian. Several scholars are now 
engaged in attempting to decipher those inscriptions, but at 
present no absolutely certain result has as yet been attained. 
The god of the Khetas was Sutekh, who had sanctuaries in 
all the most important cities. Sutekh is a Semitic divinity 
which had been the god of the Hyksos. 

In the fifth year of his reign Rameses II. started from 
Egypt, marched through Palestine, which seems to have been 
under his rule, and reached the valley of the Orontes, where 
stood the city of Kadesh. There the king of the Khetas had 
collected a considerable number of troops ; his army was 
composed of populations which were subjected to him, and 
also of allies who made common cause with him against the 
foreign invader. The war against the Khetas is described in 
one of the chief monuments of Egyptian literature, called 
the poem of Pentaur. It is a composition in poetical style, 
relating an act of valour of the king himself. Whether the 
king valued very much this composition, or whether, what is 
more likely, he was very proud of his great feat of arms, he 
caused the poem of Pentaur to be engraved on several of 
the temples of Upper Egypt, and, as it has come down to us 
also on a papyrus, we have several copies of this document 

Pentaur relates that the king, led astray by the false 
reports of two Shasu (Bedouins), took the start of the rest of 
his army, and alone in his chariot with his driver found him- 
self suddenly surrounded by a multitude of enemies. Then 
he called on the god of Thebes, Amon, who gave him a 
supernatural gallantry, and enabled him to cut his way among 
his foes, who, amazed at such bravery, thought him to be a 
god. The next day the Egyptian army desirous to wipe 
away the disgrace of having abandoned the king, gained a 
great victory before Kadesh, and the prince of Kheta was 
compelled to ask for peace. The complete submission and 
the humiliating peace which is described by Pentaur does 
not agree with the historical data which we gather from other 
monuments. It is certain that very far from having subdued 
the Khetas, and having reduced them to the state of subjects 
or vassals, Rameses II., a few years afterwards, concluded 
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With them an honourable peace, in which the king of Kheta 
treated with him on equal terms. The war had lasted fourteen 
years ; Rameses was in the twenty-first year of his reign when 
the two rivals thought fit to put an end to their undecided and 
ruinous struggle. The original draft of the treaty was written 
in the language of the Khetas on a silver tablet ; the Egyptian 
translation has been preserved on two walls of the temple of 
Kamak. From the Egyptian document we see that it was 
brought to Rameses by Hittite messengers ; it recalls the 
peace which had been made before between the fathers of the 
two contracting parties, and renews it for ever; the conditions 
of alliance, as well as the clause of extradition, are very 
minute and circumstantial. As is often the case in eastern 
countries, the peace was sealed by a marriage ; the daughter 
of the king of the Khetas, the beautiful Matnefemra, entered 
the harem of Rameses. 

It does not appear that the last forty years of the reign 
of Rameses were very much agitated. It is likely that they 
were passed in peace, and devoted by him to the innumer- 
able constructions which bear his name, and which are 
seen all along the valley of the Nile from Abu Simbel to 
the Mediterranean. I should like to mention only two of 
the largest cities of the Delta, Tanis and Bubastis ; and also 
the cities which Scripture especially attributes to the Hebrews, 
Raamses and Pithom. 

The mounds of Sin (Tanis) are situate near the spot 
where the canal Muizz reaches Lake Menzaleh ; all around 
extends a vast plain of marshland, which is all that remains 
of what Scripture calls the garden of Egypt. When, after a 
long and monotonous ride, the traveller reaches the miserable 
village of fishermen which is built at the foot of the mounds, 
and when he has ascended to the top of the first slope formed 
by the old enclosure wall, he has before his eyes one of the 
most striking sight of ruins which is to be found in Egypt. 
Everything is ruined and destroyed ; there are hardly two 
stones one over the other ; but the immense space covered 
with gigantic blocks of red granite, the numerous overthrown 
obelisks, the broken columns and statues, of which a great 
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number are to be seen — all that shattered magnificence makes 
a powerful impression on the beholder. It is evident that 
Tanis, which Scripture says was founded seven years after 
Hebron,^ was one of the favourite residences of Rameses II., 
who took pleasure in adorning it with costly buildings. 
Several Egyptologists even thought that Tanis was the city 
which a papyrus calls the city of Rameses, and of which it 
celebrates the remarkable beauty. Rameses has not been its 
actual founder ; it goes up to the Vlth dynasty, and we have 
seen that it was the capital of the Hyksos. Nevertheless, 
Rameses granted to Tanis special favours, and maintained 
there the worship of Set, the Hyksos god, as he did in 
other places of the Delta. He even raised there a monu- 
ment quite unique, which never had its like, and which gives 
a good idea of what was the character of Rameses II. A few 
years ago Mr. Flinders Petrie, making excavations at Tanis, 
found there a few fragments of a monolithic colossus, repre- 
senting the king standing, which must have measured more 
than 90 feet in height and weighed about 900 tons. The 
statue has been overthrown and cut to pieces by following 
dynasties, but at the time when it was standing it " must have 
been the glory of the capital of the Delta, towering above all 
the surrounding buildings, a figure seen for miles across the 
plain as the sign of power and magnificence of the great 
Rameses ; a colossus unsurpassed by any monolith of previous 
or later times.* Before this colossus also took place 
what the 78th Psalm calls * the marvellous things He did in 
the sight of their fathers in the land of Egypt in the fields 
of Zoan.' '' 

More to the south stood a city which had a great likeness 
with Tanis, although its temple was on smaller proportions, 
Bubastis. It existed already under the IVth dynasty, and, 
later, was inhabited by the Hyksos. It has certainly been 
also one of the chief residences of Rameses ; and if we think of 
the beauty of its temple and the number of its inhabitants, 
it may be considered as a rival of Tanis, and we might also 

* Num. xiii. 22. * Flinders Petrie, Tanis /. , p. 24. 
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apply to Bubastis the eulogy made to the Egyptian scribe of 
the city of Rameses. Few towns have, I believe, contained in 
their temple as many statues of this king. It is likely that a 
good number of those which have been discovered are only 
usurpations, but others belonged undoubtedly to him ; and if 
we reckon all that has been destroyed during centuries, one 
cannot help being surprised at the great number of his images 
which he took pleasure in raising. Evidently Rameses II. 
must have taken his abode there repeatedly, as well as his son 
Menephthah, the king of the exodus. There also the worship 
of Set was in great honour. 

At a short distance from his favourite residences, especially 
the last, Rameses could see a strange nation, the Hebrews, 
who had peopled the land of Goshen, and as they increased 
greatly in number had extended much beyond in the Wadi 
Tumilat and towards the south. This foreign race had not 
amalgamated with the natives, and one may well understand 
that its rapid increase would inspire some apprehension to the 
pharaoh who during a long time had struggled against the 
Eastern Asiatics. Therefore, he attempted to employ them 
in the numerous works with which he covered the country. 
The Bible describes in the following words the fear which 
overtook the pharaoh : ^ " And he said unto his people, 
Behold, the people of the children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we : come on, let us deal wisely with them ; lest 
they multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there falleth 
out any war, they join also unto our enemies, and so 
fight against us, and, get them up out of the land. Therefore 
they did set over them taskmasters to afflict them with their 
burdens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, Pithom 
and Raamses." 

Of these two cities there is one, Raamses, of which we do 
not know yet the exact site. Pithom has been discovered, 
and we know the description of the city in the construction of 
which the Hebrews were employed. 

On the south side of the fresh-water canal, which runs 

^Exod. i. 9. 
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from Cairo to Suez, about twelve miles from Ismadieh, arc 
the ruins of abandoned houses, which were one of the chief 
settlements of the engineers who dug the canal. The place 
is called Tel-el-Maskhutah, the mound of the statue, from a 
monolithic group in red granite representing the king seated 
between two gods. While the place was inhabited it had a 
railway station, and was called Ramses. This name had 
been attributed to it by Lepsius, who, from the fact that 
Rameses was seen sitting between two gods, thought it to be 
one of the places where he was worshipped, and that it must 
have been named after him. The excavations which have 
been made there in 1883 have brought to light a considerable 
number of inscriptions, which show that Tel-el-Maskhutah 
was not Raamses, but Pithom, Le,^ the temple or the abode of 
Tum ; that its civil name, and that of the district around, was 
Thuku, or Thukut, which the Hebrews have changed into 
Succoth, and that under the Ptolemies and the Romans it 
was called Heroopolis and Ero Castra. 

The most interesting remains at Pithom exist in a square 
area of about S 5,000 square yards, enclosed by enormous brick 
walls. It might have been thought at first that it was the 
temenos, or sacred ground of the temple ; but the temple itself 
covered only a small part of the area, and all the rest was occu- 
pied by buildings, no indications of which appeared above the 
sand before I began to excavate. They consist of thick walls 
built of crude bricks, joined by a thin layer of mortar, which 
form a great number of rectangular chambers of various sizes, 
none of which had any communication with each other, and 
the access to which was only from the top. Those chambers 
seem to have been built for no other purpose than that of 
storehouses or granaries, where the pharaohs gathered the 
provisions necessary for armies about to cross the desert, or 
even for caravans and travellers on the road to Syria, The 
fact of their being granaries has been confirmed by the dis- 
covery made by Mr. Flinders Petrie, at Naucratis, of store- 
houses exactly on the same plan. Pithom was, therefore, a store 
city, and as, owing to its very strong enclosure and its heavy 
walls, it could easily be defended as a fortress, or even turned 
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into a camp, the name of fortified city, which is applied by the 
Septuagint to Raamses and Pithom, is also justified. Another 
point which was established by the discovery of Pithom is 
that it was Rameses II. who was the builder of the city, at 
least in the sense in which the Egyptian kings called them- 
selves founders. Pithom possibly existed long before him, 
but he enlarged it considerably and built the storehouses. 
I have mentioned that the civil name of Pithom and of the 
neighbouring district was Thuku^ or Thukut. The eminent 
German Egyptologist, Brugsch, first suggested that this word 
might be the Egyptian equivalent of Succoth. Names of 
that kind passing from one language to another are generally 
not translated even if they have a sense. They keep very 
much the same form ; the people to whose language it does 
not belong are guided only by the likeness of the sound, and 
give to the name a form which has in their own language a 
meaning possibly quite different from its original sense. Thus 
we must not wonder if the Egyptian Thukut has nothing to do 
with the meaning of tents of the Hebrew Succoth. We know 
now the first station of the Israelites, a station which is very 
appropriately given as a district and not as a city. 

Pithom, in later times, became Heroopolis, or Ero Castra. 
This is a very important fact in reference to the geography of 
the Isthmus of Suez. All ancient authors agree that Heroo- 
polis was situate at the head of the Arabian Gulf, called also 
Heroopolitan. We are thus compelled to conclude that the 
Red Sea extended a great deal more north than it does at 
present. This seems to be a generally admitted point among 
scholars, and especially among travellers who have been on 
the spot. The opinions differ as to the limits of the extent ; 
some think that it ended at the northern end of the present 
Bitter Lakes, at least in historical times, while others, what 
seems to be more probable, admit that it comprised also Lake 
Timsah. Whatever opinion is adopted, it changes consider- 
ably the views which have been prevailing for a long time as 
to the crossing of the Red Sea. Whether it took place north 
or south of the Bitter Lakes, it was through shallow water, 
which would be now dry land, except for the Suez Canal, and 
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not through a deep sea, like the present gulf south of 
Suez. 

III. Let us now consider the great event of the exodus 
and the passage of the Red Sea in the light of the late 
discoveries. Rameses II. was dead ; the old warrior whose 
face may now be contemplated in the Boolak museum had 
been buried in his tomb in the Theban mountains ; his throne 
was occupied by his thirteenth son, Menephthah, a general 
who, as we know from the inscriptions, dwelt much in the 
Delta, especially at Tanis and Bubastis. But the kingdom 
was much weakened by the long wars which Rameses II. had 
waged without much result against his Asiatic neighbours, 
and also by his tyrannical and wasteful rule ; so much so, 
that in the fifth year of Menephthah a coalition of nations of 
the Mediterranean invaded Egypt, and very nearly reached 
Memphis. It is during the troubles and the difficulties which 
beset Menephthah in the beginning of his reign that the 
exodus must have taken place. 

It is said that the Israelites started from Raamses and 
marched to Succoth. The name of Raamses must not be 
taken here as that of a city. It must be considered as a 
district, and in this case is synonymous with Goshen. The 
first station is Succoth, the neighbourhood of Tel-el-Mashkutah, 
a few miles from the present station of Nefisheh. They have 
evidently followed the fresh-water canal which at that time 
watered the city of Pithom. If they push straight on, they 
have no sea in front of them, they are on the road followed by 
Jacob and his children. But they receive the command to 
change their course so as to have the sea between themselves 
and the desert. One thing is remarkable in the order given 
to the Israelites, the minuteness with which the locality is 
described in which they are to place their camp : * " And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying. Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they turn and encamp before Pi-ha-hiroth, 
between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal-zephon : before 
it shall ye encamp by the sea." 


Exod. xiv. I. 
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The geographical data are not vague as elsewhere ; one 
certain place is indicated, very likely because it was known 
before that the phenomenon which allowed the Israelites to 
go through the sea took place at that spot. It has often been 
observed by travellers in Egypt, especially near Lake Bourlos 
and Lake Menzaleh, that under the influence of a strong wind 
the sea goes back and leaves a dry space, which is covered up 
again when the wind changes its direction. Like the plagues 
of Egypt, which are nearly all to be seen, more or less, at the 
present time, it is natural to suppose that the dividing of the 
sea was something which was not unexampled ; the miraculous 
element consisting here, as in many other cases, in the fact 
that the phenomenon took place at the right moment, ended 
when it was necessary, and attained proportions that were not 
usual. Thus we may imagine that in the shallow water, which 
was north or south of the Bitter Lakes, something of the 
same kind occurred as is now seen in several parts of Lower 
Egypt. 

As for the spot where the passage took place, there are at 
present two different ideas. One, advocated by Ebers, Professor 
Godet, Sir VV. Dawson, and others, makes them pass south of 
the Bitter Lakes, in the neighbourhood of Shaloof The chief 
objection to this theory seems to be that the Israelites would 
have had to pass a ridge of mountains of not inconsiderable 
height, the Ghebel Gheneffe, with the peak Shebrewet, which 
would have been a serious obstacle for a large multitude. It 
is more natural to admit, with Lieblein, Linant, and the man 
who knows best the Isthmus, Lesseps, that the passage took 
place north of the Bitter Lakes, near the present Serapeum. 
I believe that the slightly undulating desert around it, which 
has all the appearance of an ancient sea, witnessed that great 
deliverance, and the hills on the side of Asia which are now 
called Ghebel Miriam may have seen the women going out 
with timbrels and with dances, while Moses* sister answered : 
^* Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea." 

Edward Naville. 
j^o. iii. — ^vol. ii. — new series. — t. m. m 
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In the times immediately preceding and succeeding the 
commencement of the Christian era there arose among the 
Jews a style of writing to which the name Pseudepigraphic 
has been given, because most of the works so composed 
appeared under the assumed name of some famous person. 
They must not be considered in the light of literary forgeries ; 
they are not like Macpherson with his Ossian, or Chatterton 
with his Rowley, fraudulent attempts at imposture; but the 
authors, having something to say which they deemed worthy 
of the attention of contemporaries, put it forth under the aegis 
of a great name, not to deceive, but to conciliate favour. A 
writer who ventured to appropriate a celebrated title would 
take care to satisfy the expectation raised by his pseudonym, 
and readers would believe that no one would dare to challenge 
comparison with a great original who* was not qualified to 
enact the character assumed. The most familiar instance is, 
perhaps, the book known as the Wisdom of Solomon, wherein 
the writer assumes the person of the great Israelite King, 
certainly with no idea of deceiving his readers (for the 
language of the treatise, the date and place of its composition, 
alike forbid any notion of fraud), but with the view of sup- 
portinghis opinions by the highest authority, and as embodying 
sentiments which are such as the son of David might have 
enunciated. Such a use of fiction has been common in all 
ages ; it is found in classical authors. Plato and Cicero intro- 
duced real characters as vehicles for supporting or opposing 
their views. The Old Testament authors do not prefix their 
names to their works, as they write not for self-glorification, 
but to serve far higher purposes. The only exception to this 
rule is found in the case of the prophets, whose names and 
credentials were necessarily required, in order to give weight 
and credibility to their announcements. In accordance with 

i6a 
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this practice the uninspired Apocalyptic writers publish their 
visions and lucubrations under the appellation of some 
earlier worthy, whom with transparent impersonation they 
introduce into their compositions. They might also claim the 
authority of the titles of many books in the Old Testament 
which are presented under the names of authors who 
certainly did not write them. No one supposes that Ruth or 
Esther composed the books which bear their names, and very 
little of the two books of Samuel are the work of that 
prophet The Psalmists adopted the designations of David, 
or Asaph, or the sons of Korah, because they echoed the 
spirit or employed the forms found in their prototypes. Those 
who followed the footsteps of such, without their claim to 
inspiration, thought themselves justified in winning atten- 
tion to their utterances by adventitious means, and boldly 
personated the eminent characters in whose spirit they wrote. 
At the cessation of prophecy among the Jews, when no 
longer the utterances of inspired seers denounced abuses, 
pointed the right way, or proclaimed the will of God, great 
attention was paid by devout men to the study and interpre- 
tation of Canonical Scripture. In contrast with the heathenism 
of surrounding nations, the Hebrew pored over his Heaven- 
sent law, and, by attention thereto, confirmed his abhorrence 
of idolatry and his adherence to his monotheistic faith. The 
degradation of Israel under its pagan oppressors, and the 
temporary triumph of the chosen people in the Maccabean 
period, gave rise to the Apocalyptic literature of which we are 
speaking. From the storm and tumult and confusion of 
their own times good men looked forward to a reign of peace 
and happiness, and strove to impart their own hopes to their 
desponding countrymen. Taking their tone from,and founding 
their views upon, the ancient prophets, and more especially 
employing the imagery and developing the annunciations of 
Daniel, these writers, under various forms, and with ver>^ 
different success, gradually put forth their notions of the future, 
and anticipate the kingdom of Messiah. Often in their 
treatises they enter on the history of the past, putting their 
words into the mouth of an ancient prophet ; but all such 
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details are preparatory to the predictive portion, and lead up 
to this important element. The grand destiny which awaits 
Israel fills their minds ; they dream of an universal judgment, 
followed by the supremacy of the chosen people ; they are 
fired with an enthusiasm which is not fettered by probabilities, 
and they boldly announce events as certain which they have 
no real claim to foretell, and which nothing but an imagin- 
ative and ardent zeal could have induced them to publish. 

The value of these writings is considerable, and this, for 
many reasons ; but that which chiefly concerns us is the light 
which they throw upon Jewish belief at the most important 
era. Those which are plainly antecedent to Christian times 
have their own special utility ; while the later productions, 
which belong to the first Christian centuries, show the influ- 
ence of new ideas even on those who retained their aff*ec- 
tion for the old religion. And both series are necessary 
for every study of the religious history of the Jews. It is 
perhaps true that this Apocalyptic literature was regarded 
with little favour by the Rabbinic schools, and no dogmatic 
authority was attributed to it ; but it can be used as indica- 
ting current thought, just as we refer to any contemporary 
document to denote popular opinion, though it be not stamped 
with the authority of a teaching body. The number of these 
writings which are still extant, and the many more of which 
the titles only have remained to our times, prove the wide 
prevalence of the feelings which are embodied in them, and 
the profound impression which such thoughts had made on 
the hearts of the people. Omitting the works which either 
in whole or in part have been submitted to modern criticism, 
we have notices of the existence of many other Apocalyptic 
and Pseudepigraphic compositions, whose titles pretty fairly 
explain their contents. Of course, very many of the works 
enumerated in the catalogues of extra-canonical writings are 
of Christian origin ; but even these are framed on the same 
lines as the earlier, and very often repeat the ideas and give 
expression to the hopes found in the others. In the Fourth 
Book of Esdras, which is called the Second in our English 
Bibles, the sacred books are counted as ninety-four, twenty 
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two of which would be the received items of the Jewish 
Canon, and seventy-two Apocryphal. These last, which lin 
round numbers are called seventy, were directed to be reserved 
for the wise among the people ; " for in them is the spring of 
understanding, the fountain of wisdom, and the stream of 
knowledge."^ Hilgenfeld^ reckons the number of those 
whose titles have survived at thirty-six. Many of these 
however would scarcely come under our view as Jewish pro- 
ductions, being of gnostic or heretical origin, and are rather 
to be reckoned among New Testament Pseudepigrapha. 
The term applied to the books with which we are concerned 
is used by Jerome in allusion to the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
has thence come to be employed for the whole class, though 
not strictly true of them all. In his preface to the Books of 
Solomon, Jerome says, " Fertur et Panaeretos Jesu filii Sirach 
liber, et alius pseudepigraphus, qui Sapientia Salomonis 
inscribitur." Not that Jerome invented the word which so 
happily describes such productions. It is found in Greek 
authors long before his time. Thus Polybius {Histy xxiv. 5, 
5) calls the tricksy and unreliable Messenian, Deinocrates, 
\f/€vS€jriyf)a<f>os Kal pumtKos. Spuriousness of authorship belongs 
to most of the series, and is a mark of the writings which 
were produced in such luxuriance towards the time of the 
commencement of the Christian era ; and a term denoting 
this peculiarity may well be adopted as their designation. 

The documents fall naturally into three classes. The first, 
of which few representatives have reached us, may be galled 
Lyrical. There is a spurious production of this nature assigned 
to David in the Apostolical Constitutions (vi. 16), but it is no 
longer extant. The only important contribution to this class is 
the Psalter of Solomon, a collection of eighteen Psalms, written 
originally in Hebrew, about half a century before the Chris- 
tian era, but known to us only in a Greek version. They 
are conceived in the spirit of Old Testament prophecy, and 
are designed to console the Jews under national calamity by 
confirming their faith in future retribution and Messianic hopes. 

^ 2 Esdr. xiv. 44-47. • In Henog's Encyklop.y xii. 341 fF. (ed. 1883). 
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The second class may be called prophetical, and may be 
divided into two sections composed respectively of Apoca- 
lypses and Testaments. Apocalyptic writings are very 
numerous, the most celebrated being the Fourth Book of Esdras 
and the Book of Enoch. There are many others which are most 
interesting, and claim notice at our hands. The Assumption of 
Moses is the document from which, according to Origen, St. 
Jude borrowed his allusion to Michael's dispute with Satan 
about the body of Moses. It consists of an address of the 
great lawgiver to his successor Joshua, enunciating the future 
fate of Israel, partly historical down to the author's time, and 
partly predictive. The Apocalypse of Baruch is a different 
work from the Book of Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremy in 
our English Apocrypha. Written originally in Greek, it has 
been preserved only in Syriac and Latin versions. It con- 
tains a series of post facto predictions supposed to be uttered 
by Baruch about the time of the first destruction of Jerusalem, 
and a revelation of the reign and judgment of Messiah. 
The Ascension and Vision of Isaiah describe the martyrdom 
of the prophet by his being sawn asunder, an allusion to 
which is supposed to be made in Heb. xi. 37, and contain an 
account of what he saw when rapt to heaven. The above are the 
works which have come to us in a more or less perfect shape. 
There are many others of which we know little more than the 
titles, which indeed are often very similar to those of extant 
productions, but appertain to distinct works. There is a Pro- 
phecy and Revelation of the holy and beloved prophet Esdras, 
another of Baruch ; then Elijah, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Ezekiel, 
Habakkuk, Zechariah, have each their special Apocalypses ; 
a spurious Daniel also is mentioned ; and Adam, Lamech, 
Moses, and Abraham are not unrepresented, but contribute 
their revelations. Hermas Pastor* refers to a prophecy of 
Eldad and Modat which was well known in the early Church ; 
but this with many others has perished long ago ; and the 
vague allusions to such works in the pages of the Fathers 
and in some ancient catalogues of Scripture do not allow us 

* K«., ii. 3, 4. 
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to judge of their contents and character. Among the pro- 
ductions which assume the Testamentary form we have the 
titles only of some, e.g.y the Diathekd of the Protoplast, of 
Jacob, Moses, Hezekiah, Adam, Noah, Solomon, Abraham ; 
the last prayer and blessing of Joseph ; but the work of this 
nature that is still extant is called the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. This is an account of the lives of the 
sons of Jacob, containing many legendary particulars not 
found in Scripture, revelations of the future, and Messianic 
predictions. 

The third class takes a historical or Haggadistic character. 
Its chief representative is the Book of Jubilees, or Micro- 
Genesis, an enlarged account of Biblical History down to the 
institution of the Passover, with the chronology reduced to 
Jubilee periods. Other works of which little is known are 
these : the History of Jannes and Jambres, the magicians 
who opposed Moses at the Court of Pharaoh ; the Conver- 
sion of Manasses, a different work from the Prayer of 
Manasses in our Apocrypha ; the Life of Adam ; the Reve- 
lation of Adam ; the Repentance of Adam ; the Daughters 
of Adam ; the Gospel of Eve ; the Story of Asenath, Joseph's 
wife, and that of Noria, the wife of Noah. 

We have omitted mention of the Sibylline oracles, not 
because they are of less importance than other works, but 
because they partake of the nature of all three classes, and 
cannot be assigned specially to any one of them. They are 
lyrical, being written in measured verse, and very often in a 
highly poetical strain ; they are historical, detailing the events 
in the history of various peoples down to Christian times, 
with an admixture of truth and fiction which is hard to un- 
ravel ; and they are Apocalyptic, in that they foreshadow the 
future of Messiah's kingdom and the destiny of the elect. 
While a proportion of these poems are of post-Christian 
origin, there are large fragments of earlier date which are of 
important utility in determining early Jewish views. 

Without anticipating details which belong to the special 
account of each of these works, we may here gather up some 
general results of the doctrine enunciated in them. 
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First, as to the divisions of time, we find throughout the 
books that two great periods are specified — the present, and 
the future or coming age. This is in conformity with the 
view taken in the Book of Daniel. The former period is one 
of depression and misery, when Israel is for a time prostrate 
under the heel of Gentile enemies ; the latter is an eternity of 
victory and bliss, when " the saints of the Most High shall 
receive the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, even 
for ever and ever.* The temporary and the eternal periods 
are strongly contrasted, though there is no general consent as 
to the moment when the happy age shall dawn. But it shall 
be preceded by a judgment which is to take place in the last 
days, the end of the transition state, wherein the heathen 
shall receive their doom. This great day is known only to 
God ; but it shall be revealed in due time, and meanwhile men 
need not disquiet themselves concerning its advent ; as it is 
said in the Book of Enoch, " Let not your spirit be grieved 
on account of the times, for the Holy One hath prescribed 
days to all. And the righteous shall arise from sleep, and 
walk in the way of righteousness, and God will be gracious 
unto them and give them everlasting dominion."* In the 
Psalms of Solomon we read,' " Behold, O Lord, and raise up 
for them their king, the son of David, at the time which Thou, 
O God, knowest." In the Fourth Book of Esdras it is said, 
"The Most High hath made not one age, but two;" and 
again, " He hath made this age for the sake of many, but the 
future for the sake of few."* And, " This present age is not 
the end .... but the day of judgment will be the end of 
this time, and the beginning of the immortal age that is to 
come, wherein corruption hath passed away."^ Attempts are 
made to define the length of the first period more accurately, 
but the proposed solutions do not help much to satisfy inquiry. 

^ Dan. vii. i8. * Enoch xcii. 2 fT. ^ Ps. xvii. 23. 

^ The former passage occurs in the Fragment omitted in the old Latin editions 
and versions founded thereon, and will be found in Fritzsche's book as vL 25, and 
in Churton's as vii. 50. In both passages the word rendered ** age " is "saeculum," 
which some, however, translate "world." 

• vii. 42 f. 
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The Book of Enoch in one place allots seventy generations 
to the world's history, in another divides it into ten weeks ; 
in the Assumption of Moses the beginning of the second age 
is placed "two hundred and fifty times," /.^., probably 250 
weeks of years (=4250), after the death of Moses, A.M. 
2500. This is almost the same result as is obtained in the 
Book of Jubilees. In the Fourth Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles the time is divided into eleven generations, in the 
last of which the judgment shall take place. In the Fourth 
Book of Esdras and in the Apocalypse of Baruch the age 
consists of twelve parts, at the end of which the new era shall 
commence. 

Failing to define accurately the duration of the first age of 
the world, speculation concerned itself with the signs which 
should herald the approach of the last times. Theorists 
endeavoured to answer that question which, quite in accord- 
ance with Jewish opinion, the Apostles put to Christ, " Tell 
us, when shall these things be ? and what shall be the sign of 
Thy coming, and of the consummation of the age V^^ Thus 
the Sibyl affirms that there shall be seen swords in the heaven, 
and storms of dust, and an eclipse of the sun, and armed 
warriors contending in the sky.* The Book of Enoch foretells 
great changes in the course of nature — the alteration of 
seasons, the shortening of men's lives, irregularity in the 
course of moon and stars, and a repetition of the wicked 
practices which occasioned the Flood of old.^ To the same 
effect the Book of Jubilees looks forward to a season of 
abnormal iniquity as the precursor of the Judgment Day ; 
there shall be unnatural crimes among men, and strange aber- 
rations in the order of nature, children rising up against 
parents, general barrenness in earth, great destruction of the 
lower creatures in land and sea, perversion of all right, and 
universal strife.* The Fourth of Esdras takes up the same 
strain. As the world grows older it becomes weaker and more 
evil, truth flies away, leasing is hard at hand. Then shall 


^ Matt. xxiv. 3. ' Lib. iii. 795 ff. ' Chaps, xci., xcix. 

* Book of Jubilees^ chap, xxiii. 
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occur earthquakes, unrest and uproar among nations, and 
various prodigies in heaven and earth ; the sun shall shine at 
night, the moon in day ; blood shall ooze from wood ; sweet 
water shall be changed to salt ; women shall bring forth 
monsters ; infants of tender age shall speak.^ Many of these 
portents are such as one reads of in classical authors ; some 
recall our Lord's predictions, or St Paul's warning, that " in 
the last days perilous times shall come** (2 Tim. lii. i). In 
the Apocalypse of Baruch the details of the wickedness and 
calamities that shall intervene are more distinctly specified, 
being divided into twelve parts, increasing to a climax of 
horror; and despair and destruction shall overtake all the 
world with the exception of the inhabitants of the holy land.* 
But throughout these books the advent of the second age is to 
be ushered in by extraordinary'' calamities consequent on ex- 
cessive moral evil, and characterised by an universal degeneracy 
alike in animal and vegetable life. 

We have now to see what our books say about the 
Messiah. Many of them, indeed, seem to have no reference 
whatever to Him. Ecclesiasticus (which, indeed, is outside 
our investigation) has no trace of the great hope ; Wisdom is 
equally barren ; the famous passage in ii. 10-20, about the 
treatment of the righteous man by the wicked, having regard 
to a class, and certainly not alluding to any particular 
individual. The Assumption of Moses expects the appear- 
ance of some great Saviour to prepare the way for the visible 
reign of Jehovah ; but this Deliverer is not the Messiah, and 
is, in fact, not regarded as superior to Moses in action or 
person. In the Book of Jubilees the idea of a personal 
Messiah is pointedly excluded ; God, says the writer, has 
appointed no one to reign over Israel, being Himself their 
only Lord and Ruler, and purposing in due time to descend 
from heaven and dwell with His people. The writer seems 
purposely to have omitted the blessings which Jacob pro- 


* Prof. Drummond refers to 2 Esdr. v. I -13, 54 f. ; vi. 7-28 ; viii. 63 — ^ix. 6 ; 
xiv. 15-17. 

* Apoc, Bar, J chaps, xxv.-xxvii., xlviii, Ixx., Ixxi. 
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nounced upon his sons, and especially all mention of the 
house of David, which would naturally have found place in 
the benediction on Judah. The Fourth Book of the Sibylline 
oracles, which is marked by some eschatological passages, 
omits all reference to Messiah, while announcing the Resur- 
rection and the Judgment And we may remark in passing 
that the Apocryphal works in our English Bible are singularly 
devoid of all Messianic references. The Books of Maccabees 
look forward to the re-gathering of Israel and the appearance 
of a true prophet, but nothing more. In Tobit we find only 
hope of the conversion of the Gentiles and the restoration of 
Jerusalem ; in Baruch and Judith, though the future judgment 
is intimated, absolute silence is maintained concerning the 
Messiah's part in that transaction. It is plain that the later 
conception of the Messiah, with all the hopes that gathered 
round His person and achievements, was not generally 
admitted when our books were composed, and it was only 
very gradually that the ideas obtained which we have been 
accustomed to associate therewith. Though it is difficult to 
fix the date of most of these works, probably the earliest 
which contain definite Messianic statements is a section of 
the Third Book of the Sibylline Verses, written about a 
century and a half before the Christian era. The passage 
which is, probably correctly, assumed to bear this interpreta- 
tion is the following -} " Then from the sun God shall send a 
King, who shall cause all the earth to cease from wicked war, 
killing indeed some, and making faithful treaties with others. 
Not by His own counsels shall He do all these things, but in 
obedience to the good decrees of the great God." Then 
follows a description of the happy condition that is to ensue ; 
but there is no further mention of this King, and the govern- 
ing authority of the new kingdom established by God is not 
one great personage, but Prophets, who are "judges of 
mortals and righteous kings." The subordinate position 
assigned to Messiah is very remarkable ; He, indeed, prepares 
the way for the great consummation, but He is not said to 


1 Orac. SibylL, ui. 652 ff. 
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bear any part in the administration of the future age. In 
another passage/ which critics generally assign to some half 
century B.C., the advent of the Messiah is immediately 
expected. Thus the Sibyl writes : " But when Rome shall 
rule over Egypt also, uniting it into one, then indeed the 
mighty kingdom of the immortal King shall appear among 
men ; and there shall come a pure King to hold the sceptres 
of all the earth for all ages as time hastens onward." 
Evidently, it is an earthly kingdom which this Monarch 
establishes, and this, it is further intimated, is to come to an 
end when the new era dawns. 

The Book of Enoch adumbrates the Messiah in sym- 
bolical language. In the vision of the seventy shepherds, 
and the sheep and wild animals, the Messiah appears under 
the figure of a white Bull. The wording of the passage is 
ambiguous, and the correct reading is disputed ; hence it 
remains doubtful to which age the Messiah belongs ; though 
the analogy of other passages would place Him at the 
entrance of the new era. Enoch says,* " Then those three 
who were clothed in white raised me up and placed me in 
the midst of the sheep, before the judgment took place^ .... 
and I saw that a white Bullock was born, having great horns, 
and all the beasts of the field and all the birds of heaven 
feared him, and besought him continually. And I watched 
till all their tribes were changed and became white bullocks ; 
and the first among them [was the Word, and the same 
Word] * was a great beast, and had great black horns upon 
his head ; and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over them and 
over all the bullocks." The personality of this "Bullock" is 
not very definite, and there is no illusion to descent from the 
house of David ; but the representation evidently embraces 
hopes of Messiah, and looks forward, though vaguely, to the 
time of His appearing. This time is fixed more accurately 


^ /^., 36-92. > Enochs xc. 31 ^, 

^ Prof. Drummond doubts the genuineness of this clause, and Dillmann does 
not hold it as indisputable. It is certainly inconsistent with other statements in 
the same passage. 

* The words in brackets are regarded as spurious. 
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in the Fourth of Esdras (vii. 28 ff), where it is announced that 
Messiah and the saints with Him shall rejoice four hundred * 
years, and that then He and all men are to die, and silence 
reign for seven days, at the end of which time " the earth 
that yet awaketh not shall be raised up, and that which is 
corrupt shall die." So in other passages, both in Esdras and 
Baruch, the dominion of Messiah is announced as lasting till 
the final judgment, confined, as it would seem, to the first, the 
present age. The Messiah, according to Enoch,* is to be born 
at Jerusalem ; meantime He is hidden till the hour of His 
revelation arrives. In the Ascension of Isaiah He passes 
through the seven heavens unrecognised, until He executes 
vengeance on the evil principalities and powers, and returns 
in glory to the throne of God. Esdras sees Him coming up 
from the midst of the sea, which denotes the mysterious and 
secret character of the unknown region wherein He 
sojourned, and in due time taking His stand upon Mount 
Sion.^ " Here," says Baruch,* " He shall judge the last leader 
of His enemies, and put him to death, and shall protect 
God's people who are found in the place which He has 
chosen. And His dominion shall continue until the world of 
corruption is brought to an end, and the predicted times are 
fulfilled." Of the Messiah's descent from David and His 
high title, the Psalter of Solomon gives the clearest indica- 
tions. "Behold, O Lord," says the Psalmist, " and raise up 
for them their King, the Son of David, at the time which 
Thou knowest. . . . He is the righteous King over them, 
taught of God. There shall be no injustice in His days 
among them, for they all shall be holy, and their King shall 
be Christ the Lord."* This last expression seems certainly 
to have been well known before Christian times. In Esdras* 

^ The Syriac reads ** thirty." Churton in he, 

* Enochs xc. 36 f. '2 Esdr. xiii. 26, 35. ^ Apoc, Bar,^ xl. 

* Psalm, Solom,y xvii. 23, 35, 36. The title is given in the MSS. without 
variation Xpiarbs K6pios, Prof. Drummond would read Kvplcv, But see xviii. 
6, 8, and Lam. iv. 20. At the same time, as Ewald points out, the expression in 
the text may possibly be a mistranslation for " the Lord's Christ," as Luke ii. 26, 
and must not be taken as proving the seer's belief iu the Divinity of Messiah. 

* 2 Esdr. vii. 28, 29 ; xii. 32. 
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the name Christ is found twice at least, though in one place it 
has been changed by some Christian hand into " Jesus ; " and 
" unctus," the Anointed, also occurs, corrupted in the Latin 
into " ventus," the " wind ; " but in the other versions appear- 
ing with an addition, " the Anointed whom the Highest hath 
reserved to the end of the days, who shall arise out of the 
seed of David." The title Messiah is constantly used in 
Baruch ; thus we read, "It shall come to pass, when that 
which is to be shall have been accomplished there, that 
Messiah shall begin to be revealed." ^ The Book of Enoch 
has suffered so much from glosses and interpolations that we 
cannot build much upon isolated expressions ; but, as the 
text stands, the expression " Son of God," or its equivalent, 
is met with in the most ancient section once. The Lord is 
represented as saying (cv. 2), " I and My Son will unite our- 
selves with them [the sons of earth] for ever and ever." Nor 
can much reliance be placed upon the present text of the 
Second of Esdras ; otherwise the terms Messiah and Son of God 
may be observed in a few passages.* But although we grant 
that the name and designation of the Messiah are found in 
these books, there is very far from being any general consent 
as to His nature and attributes. The Catholic doctrine con- 
cerning the Christ was as yet not received, as the specula- 
tions which were rife fell far short of the great truth. 
Whether many of these writers believed in the pre-existence 
of the Messiah before His appearance on earth is doubtful. 
The author of the Ascension of Isaiah certainly did ; but as 
the portion of the work containing the assertion is probably 
the composition of a Christian Jew, it cannot be quoted as 
affording an- instance of purely Jewish opinion. The 
expression in the Third Book of the Sibyllines already cited, 
which represents the future King as proceeding " from the 
sun," might seem to imply at least a supernatural origin, 
denoting that, as the Creed says, " He came down from 
heaven ; " but the words (dTr* TjcXtoto) may mean merely " from 


^ Apoc, Bar,^ xxix. See also xxx., xxxix., xl., Ixx., Ixxii 
' See Drummond, 285 ff. 
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the rising sun," i,e.^ from the East, which to a dweller in 
Egypt would be the land of mystery and of God's revela- 
tions. In that part of the Book of Enoch which is called the 
Similitudes or Parables, He who is here called " Son of Man " 
is seen by the seer in company with the " Ancient of Days," 
and is expressly stated to have existed before all worlds, and 
to live before God for ever ; in Him all wisdom and righteous- 
ness dwell ; but He is not God, though of godlike character. 
In another and more ancient division of the work, as we 
have seen above, He is figured under the representation of " a 
white Bull," born in due time, and in no way supernaturally 
distinguished from the other animals who assume the same 
appearance, though His supremacy is recognised by them in 
that they fear and pray to Him. In the Psalter of Solomon 
the Messiah is lauded in the highest terms, as mighty in word 
and deed, a just and powerful Ruler, who, living in the fear 
of God, shall feed the Lord's people in faith and righteous- 
ness ; but He is not superhuman, He is only the ideal earthly 
king of David's line. The Apocalypse of Baruch speaks of 
the "revelation of Messiah and of His kingdom,"^ which 
seems to imply pre-existence, but, as Professor Drummond 
points out, this expression, and the analogous one " reserved " 
in Second Esdras (xii. 32 ; xiii. 36), may merely imply the belief 
that Messiah after His birth should be withdrawn into 
concealment, from whence He should emerge in due time ; or 
such terms may be used to denote God's predestination, and 
the mystery which attached to this messenger. In fact, none of 
these writings contain any clear assertion of the Divinity of the 
Messiah ; and the writers, while they look upon Him as 
abnormal and supreme, do not attribute to Him a nature 
different from that of man in its highest ideal character. 

Our cursory view of the Pseudepigraphical Books would 
not be complete without a brief notice of their angelology and 
eschatology. The existence of good and evil angels is fully 
recognised. The former are divided into various orders and 
degrees ; in Enoch the names of the archangels are given as 

^ Chap. xxix. 3 ; xxxix. 7. Drummond, p. 293. 
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Michael, Gabriel, Suriel, and Uriel ; Suriel elsewhere appears 
as Raphael. These four have their special spheres and pro- 
vinces, and beside them there are myriads of inferior angels 
who stand before the Lord of Spirits, ready to do His will. 
They are archangels who reveal God's will to Enoch, and 
conduct him on his various journeys. It is the Angel of the 
Presence who is charged to transcribe the revelation in the 
Book of Jubilees. Angels, according to Baruch, execute God's 
wrath in the destruction of Jerusalem, having first committed 
to the earth the veil, the mercy-seat, and other sacred things 
appertaining to the temple. It is, as we have seen, from the 
Assumption of Moses that the story of the dispute between 
Michael and Satan over the body of Moses is derived. Esdras 
receives his seven visions by the intervention of Uriel. The 
Book of Jubilees states that on the first day of creation God 
made the ministering spirits, the Angel of the Presence, the 
Angel of Praise, and the angels that preside over the elements, 
as we find in the Revelation mention made of angels which 
have power over fire and water.^ The angels bring men's 
sins before God, execute His vengeance on sinners, teach 
mortals useful arts and acceptable worship, and communicate 
God's will by dreams or visions or open manifestations. In 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs the heavenly hier- 
archy is still more systematically arranged, and the duties and 
offices of its various members are distinguished. 

The evil angels have their ranks and orders ; they are a 
disciplined army under chieftains. At their head appears one 
who is named Satan, Sammael, Mastema, Azazel. Their fall, 
according to Enoch, was brought about by their connexion 
with the daughters of men, from whence sprang a race of giants 
whose iniquity, fostered by their superhuman fathers, caused 
the flood. These angels taught men war and bloodshed and 
every wicked work, and were punished by being confined in 
the depth of the earth till the great day of judgment, a certain 
portion of them only being allowed a limited liberty. 

Turning to the eschatological teaching of these books, we 

' Rev. xiv. 18 ; xvi. 5. 
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find that in the last days, on the appearance of Messiah, there 
will be a great mustering of enemies to oppose the establish- 
ment of the new kingdom. Here we have the curious myth 
of the return to life of Nero, who, under the name of Beliar, 
is to lead the armies of Antichrist.* At other times this 
leader is not definitely named. In Baruch (chap, xl.) he is 
called merely "dux ultimus," who, as we have seen above, is 
to be brought to Mount Zion and there put to death by the 
victorious Messiah. But it is not always the Messiah who 
conducts the war ; God Himself interposes in the Sibyl's 
account,^ and Enoch predicts the great destruction of Israel's 
enemies before the advent of Messiah, and exults in their 
cruel annihilation.' Whether by the action of Messiah, or by 
the immediate intervention of the Lord, it is universally 
agreed that the assembled foes of Israel shall meet with signal 
overthrow, and that, at this consummation, the kingdom of 
Messiah shall be established. " This kingdom is to have its 
centre at Jerusalem, under the personal rule of Messiah, who 
is the vicegerent of God,* and is to extend over all nations, 
and to be characterised by righteousness, peace, and plenty. 
The material blessingsof this reign are picturesquely delineated 
in the Sibylline Verses, and elsewhere ;* the earth shall be 
marvellously productive, men's lives shall be prolonged to a 
thousand years without disease or infirmity. The duration of 
this kingdom is considered in most of our books to be un- 
limited ; Esdras alone confines its length to four hundred 
years, and Baruch says vaguely that it shall be continued 
until the world of corruption be ended. Whether the Gentiles 
should be converted was a question not answered in a uniform 
manner ; while the writers with Hellenistic leanings took a 
merciful view, the exaggerated prejudices of others led them 
to anticipate with satisfaction the total annihilation of the 

1 Orac. SibylLy iii. 63 flf. ; iv. 137 ff, 

« 7J., iii. 669 ff. 

' EnccJkt xc.,^xcviiL, xcix*. 

* Orac. Sibylla iii. 652 ff. Psalm. SoL, xvii. Dmmmond, pp. 309 ff; 

• Orac, Sibyll.^ iii. 743 ff., 776 ff. ^nock^ x. 17 ff. ; «. I. Apoc. Bar.^ xxix. 
yubiLj xxiii. 
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heathen. The Sibyl looks forward to a time when the sight 
of the happiness and prosperity of the God-fearing Israelites 
will move alien nations to repentance ;^ while the Psalmist 
brings the heathen under the yoke of the chosen race, and 
holds out to them no hope of salvation.* Of the resurrection 
and the final judgment we having varying accounts, there 
being also a dissidence in the opinion as to the epochs in which 
these events should take place ; some allotting the judgment to 
the time of Messiah's appearing, others looking for it at the 
close of that period, and as ushering into eternity. The latter 
view is that which most generally prevailed. The Book of 
Enoch gives copious details concerning the future life and the 
judgment The Lord sits on a throne erected m the midst of 
Palestine, and passes judgment respectively on the fallen 
angels, the apostate Israelites, and the heathen powers. The 
souls of the dead have a place where they wait for their 
sentence, and are here divided into classes according to their 
earthly actions, accounts of which have been daily written 
down in the heavenly books ; and now they shall receive 
their reward — unalterable punishment in the case of obstinate 
sinners, and eternal felicity in the case of the righteous. The 
resurrection of the body is nowhere expressly affirmed, though 
it is implied by the material nature of the penalties and the 
bliss accorded to the raised persons. Blind gropings after 
the great Christian doctrine are occasionally found ; but the 
general impression conveyed by these Apocryphal books is 
that the immortality enunciated therein is incorporeal ; and, 
as regards the righteous, the idea is that they shall be changed 
into angelic beings with the power of assuming any form they 
please.* 

The above are the chief points of interest in the Jewish 
Pseudepigraphic writings ; more definite details appertain 
more properly to the separate accounts of the various works 
which are classed under this designation. 

William J. Deane. 

1 Orac, SibyU,^ iii. 70a ff. Comp. Enochs x. ai ; xc. 30 ff. 

• Psalm. Sol^ xvii 25 ff. Comp. Ap§c. Bar., Ixxii. 

• Apoc, Bar,, li. 


CHRISTIAN SECULARISM. 

It IS an old charge against Christianity that it engenders a 
spirit of indifference and unconcern about the welfare of man- 
kind in the present world. In our own days this charge has 
been revived, and is urged all around us with an earnestness, 
a plausibility, and a persistence unknown before. Any one 
who is at all familiar with the present phases of unbelief will 
be disposed to consider this as one of the most formidable 
and popular objections now taken against the faith. To 
apprehend the force of scientific or critical reasons for un- 
belief requires some education above the masses. The work- 
ing classes must feel, and will generally acknowledge, that 
such questions as the authorship and veracity of Scripture, 
the possibility or the impossibility of reconciling science with 
religion, are not within their province ; they have not the 
materials for a judgment. But of this — of the practical effect 
which Christianity exerts on men's feelings with regard 
to their worldly welfare, their material civilisation, their 
social and political progress, of this they can know and 
think and judge. They can appreciate and take in the whole 
case which with real or seeming justice can be made out 
against religion as indifferent to man's earthly welfare. The 
progress of the world has made men's minds sensitive in an 
ever-increasing degree on this point The conditions of 
human life here (to God be the praise) have so wonderfully 
improved; material comforts, intellectual pleasures, social 
progfress, all that constitutes that sweetness and light which is 
so desirable for the life of man, have in these latter days be- 
come so widely spread and generally accessible that an in- 
tense longing for a higher level of human happiness and pro- 
gress here below has seized the masses ; the vision of an 
almost infinite human perfectibility and well-being upon 
earth has dawned upon them, and any religion that in their 
179 
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judgment opposes or retards the onward movement is self- 
condemned, unworthy of our acceptance. 

I. How is this charge against Christianity supported ? on 
what grounds is it so confidently asserted and so widely 
believed to exercise an influence hostile to the amelioration 
of man's life and condition here ? 

1. The direct precepts and statements of the Bible are 
appealed to. That whole class of passages in which the love 
of the world and all that is therein is forbidden or discouraged 
(whether for their inhereint insignificance arid worthlessness or 
their prejudicial effect on man's spiritual and eternal interests) 
are brought forward in support of the indictment, and arranged 
so as to present to a superficial or prejudiced observer a very 
formidable array of evidence on the secularist side. Such 
sayings as our Blessed Lord's about "not laying up our 
treasure upon earth," and the implied reason, " where rust and 
moth doth corrupt," or " if any man will come after Me, let 
him deny himself and take up his Cross daily," or St. John's 
** love not the world, neither the things that are therein," or 
St. Paul's " set your affections on things above, not on things 
on the earth," or " having food and raiment let us be 
therewith content," &c. — all sound, it is said, the same note 
with unmistakable clearness, that man must not care much 
what his state in this world or that of his fellow-man may 
be, that he must be content with the barest necessaries of 
life, that the amelioration of the world, the advance of civili- 
sation, the lessening of life's evils and troubles, the increase 
of its pleasures and enjoyments, are not objects worthy of 
the Christian's serious concern or earnest endeavours, but 
partly dreams impossible of attainment, partly possibilities 
too insignificant for our care. 

2. But, apart from specific precepts, it is boldly contended 
that a healthy interest in the improvement of man's condition 
here is incompatible with the overwhelming importance which 
the future life must assume in the hearts of all who believe 
ia it To live here as is best for that world, not for this^ must 
be the aim of every sincere believer therein, for himself and 
for his fellow-men. " That saying of the Christians," says the 
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secularist, "at all events is true— * No man can serve two 
masters/ Your heart can't be in this world as well as in the 
next You can't throw yourself into the affairs and interests 
of human life and society as ardently and earnestly as those 
who believe it is, or may be, their all. You can't have the 
same passionate longing, the same steadfast purpose to work 
and labour for an ideal state of humanity in this world, as 
those who look for no other. You can't care for that immor- 
tality, which is all we know of, in the memory of the race, in 
the beneficent results of your labours, because you look for 
another of a wholly different nature in another world." These 
statements as to the present phases of unbelieving thought 
might be supported, did space permit, by quotations from 
many eminent thinkers and writers of the sceptical school. 

3. It is, however, as might be anticipated, in the charac- 
ter and conduct and teaching of Christians that the main- 
tainer of these views finds his strongest arguments, his most 
convincing evidence. The Secularist Almanack calls Chris- 
tianity " the historic enemy of progress ; " as if, whatever 
might be the t/teory, the practical influence of Christianity was 
against progress. " Look at Christianity," they say, " all along 
the ages, in the lives of its most eminent professors, its most 
distinguished saints. Is not deadness to the world, to the 
ordinary cares and joys, the interests and pursuits of their 
fellow-men, the one great feature that marks them all? 
Asceticism in various degrees and of various types has always 
entered largely into the Christian life and character. The 
anchorite of the Egyptian desert, the mediaeval saint with his 
self-scourgings and austerities, the Puritan with his sour ways 
and rigid restrictions, the modern pietist who turns (a true 
story) from the moss-rose bud with the remark, * I have learned 
to call nothing on earth lovely,' are all examples, in various 
ways and times, of one and the same spirit of asceticism, whose 
motto about the world and all that therein is, is * Touch not, 
taste not, handle not,' further than duty or necessity oblige 
you. Can it be denied that the Church has shown but scant 
sympathy with, if it has not positively discouraged, the desirea 
and efforts of the masses to raise themselves to a higher level 
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of civilisation, of social and material progress ? More know- 
ledge, higher education, more cultivation of men's elevating 
tastes, more opportunities for rational enjoyment, more leisure 
for such pursuits, more social and political equality, less of 
class distinctions and disabilities, improved dwellings, free 
fields and open spaces, people's parks, national galleries, 
concerts and bands, and so forth ; — ^has not the Church lagged 
behind, rather than led the way, in promoting these and such 
like natural and reasonable demands for improvement in the 
circumstances and conditions of the present life ? With actual 
want and suffering we admit the sympathy of Christians ; they 
have, on the whole, been good to the poor in all ages and in all 
denominations ; though even here it might be said that a large 
part of Christian charity is due to spiritual selfishness rather 
than to a genuine human care and fellow-feeling for the poor. 
Might not what Macaulay said of the Puritans be said of the 
charitable deeds of some Christians ? The Puritan objected 
to bull-baiting, not because it gave pain to the bull, but 
because it gave pleasure to the man ; so some Christians do 
charitable acts, not from feeling for the man, but for the 
benefit to themselves. Letting this pass, however, our com- 
plaint is not that Christians are wanting in charity, but that 
their charity stops short where it does, concerning itself 
mainly with the lower earthly wants of man, food, clothing, 
relief from pain, sickness, and so forth, and repressing his 
higher but equally legitimate desires after a state of existence 
here on earth where the general standard of comfort and enjoy- 
ment should be greatly raised, where the many sources of inno- 
cent and rational pleasure should be more generally diffused. 
You should remember your saying, * Man does not live by bread 
alone* is as true of this life on earth as of any other : his heart 
has wants, his intellect has wants, his faculties have wants, yes, 
present wants, wants here on earth — wants that need earthly 
objects, and which earthly objects can really, though imper- 
fectly, satisfy ; your philanthropy is sadly defective, if you limit 
It to the bare necessaries of life and refer him for all else to 
another sphere of being." 

II. How can we best deal with these charges for the satis- 
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faction of those who honestly, though mistakenly, believe in 
them ? We begin by admitting that there are doctrines and 
forces in the Christian creed, and habits of thought and 
feeling, which tend to a contempt of this world and all that 
therein is. We grant, also, that in various ways a one-sided 
regard to these principles and influences of Christian belief 
has been very general. But as in nature there are opposite 
forces, as the centripetal and centrifugal, by which an equili- 
brium is preserved, so in religion. There are certain fundamental 
principles of Christianity which correct and qualify that 
" other worldliness " of which it is accused, (i) There is the 
singular dignity of hwnan nature. This is a cardinal doctrine 
of the Christian faith. This dignity is of human nature as a 
whole, of all its elements and parts and powers. The body 
with its natural wants, appetites, desires, is sacred, as well as 
the psychical and spiritual nature. This fact is indisputable ; 
no candid opponent would deny it. It underlies the whole 
doctrinal and ethical system of the faith. To recognise some- 
thing noble in human nature, the **divinae particula aurae," 
was not unknown to some other philosophies and religions ; 
to regard it sacred as a whole was reserved for that faith 
whose Author and Finisher is Incarnate Deity. Human 
nature, though fallen in Adam, is redeemed in Christ In 
the light of the Incarnation it is altogether, and in all, a holy, 
honourable thing. To work out all the consequences, social, 
political, and personal, of this stupendous fact has been a 
gradual, and, as yet, an unending process. But from the first 
it has been like a leaven indoctrinating humanity with new 
views of duty to ourselves and our fellow-men. It has 
worked onwards and upwards for the better care and higher 
reverence of the body ; its health, cleanliness, comfort in life ; 
its decent and honourable disposal after death. If the body 
and all that belongs to it is thus honourable to Christian 
faith, how much more the mind, the affections, the spiritual 
and intellectual faculties of man's nature t All that furnishes 
any of these faculties with their proper objects, all that calls 
them into and keeps them in healthy play and action, must 
be well worthy the interest, the sympathy, the care of the 
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Christian philanthropist " Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely " . . . . Man's 
common toil, the work by which he gets his daily bread, his 
pleasures, occupations, amusements, exercises of mind or body, 
every domestic, social, or civil duty and relationship, share in 
this dignity which belongs essentially to human nature and 
human life — nothing is common or unclean in the whole 
round of natural employments, pursuits, and interests. 
(2) There is the Christian viezv of the world we live in. This 
world, the whole sphere of visible and material things which 
surround us, is not only the handiwork, but the revelation of 
God. " The invisible things of God from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things which 
are made." The world is no dark dungeon or gloomy prison- 
house in which man is the only thing of honour and 
account, but made itself, like the tabernacle, for a copy and 
shadow of heavenly things — a book in which man may read 
of God, and of the heaven which God has told of " There is 
a book, who runs, may read, which heavenly truth imparts." 
He who loves and understands nature best and most, from 
this point of view, will best and most understand and love 
God. St. John's words contain a principle that may be 
extended to all creation, " If a man love not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ? " 
If a man love not this world which he hath seen, how can he 
love heaven which he hath not seen ? The beauty, the law, 
the order, the harmony, the majesty, the tenderness, the 
awfulness, the sweetness, the sublimity we see here in the 
universe around us are among the chief sources and component 
elements, the natural food and nutriment of our thoughts of 
God and our eternal home. The more we can educate men 
above the mere care for their lower wants as animals to higher 
tastes, perceptions, interests, in regard of this present world and 
the things that are therein, we are educating and preparing 
them for heaven ; we are leading them through nature up to 
nature's God. We are awakening feelings, desires, emotions, 
that cannot rest until they have found out God. 
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These two principles we have now considered : the dignity 
of man, the heavenliness of the world (if I may use the phrase) 
seem to lead us to a full, hearty, thorough secularism as the 
true spirit and teaching of our religion. "All things are 
lawful for me " — there is a lawful use of everything that is in 
man and in the world, and in that lawful use true religion is 
best nurtured and increased. What that lawful use is, is not so 
much a matter of degree^ "so far and no further," or of dis- 
tinction^ "you may love and use such things, hvX not others ;'' 
but of the kind of love, if I may so say, with which they all 
should be loved, the spirit in which they should all be used. 
All must be loved and used /// God^ i,e., there must be the 
sanctifying thought that all the things of sense and time have 
eternal and spiritual relations ; a meaning and a purpose 
transcending the limits of this life and the present world. 
The sense of duty towards God, and of our own relationship 
towards the unseen world, must be ever with us in this world's 
work and using. Does not this follow from the Christian 
view of human nature, and of the world of which we have 
been speaking ? Is not this the meaning of those profound 
precepts that meet us in Holy Scripture, that all we do here is 
to be done in the Lord, " whether we eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever we do, do all to the glory of God " } How striking is 
that saying of St. Paul's, " Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving, 
for it is sanctified through the Word of God and prayer." 
The right love and use of the world lies therefore, as I said, 
not in less or more use or love, not in distinguishing (a vain 
attempt) between what may be used and loved, and what not, 
but in the presence of a certain spirit of faith and prayer in the 
heart, which transforms and sanctifies all things, which makes 
all our relations to the present world sacramental — revealing, 
not obscuring, the unseen ; fitting, not unfitting, us for heaven. 

Here, then, is the first part of my answer to the secularists' 
charge that indifference to the world and to our state here is 
the spirit and teaching of our religion. " You do err," I 
should say, " not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of 
God." You overlook the great broad facts, which you can 
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hardly deny, that Christianity has taught, in a way all its own, 
the dignity of human nature and of the world, in their relation 
to God and to the unseen, and cannot therefore mean us to be 
indifferent to either. That love and use of the world which 
we are forbidden is a godless use and love only — with God 
and in Gody as in Eden, " of every tree in the garden may 
man eat freely." Between the lines of all those texts which 
you adduce to prove the anti-secular spirit and tendency of 
the Christian's faith, we read, " This is of that particular object 
or affection zvithout God." There are, indeed, we must freely 
admit and constantly remember two great regulative principles 
by which that love and use of earthly things, which Chris- 
tianity produces and allows, is directed and controlled. They 
both arise out of, or are materially affected by, the mystery of 
the fall in human nature and in the world. That use and love 
of earthly things, which is the true ideal, cannot be perfectly 
attained because of the fall. Self-denial for onr oivn sakes 
becomes necessary in forms and degrees that but for sin and 
its consequences would have been unnecessary. But that self- 
denial must be carefully restrained within lawful limits and 
based on true principles, or we fall back into the austerities, 
the mutilations, the world-hatred and despising of one-sided 
religionists. To use^ without either abusing or disusing (two 
opposite evils) all God's creatures, and all parts of our own 
natures, must ever be the true Christian aim and object, 
though in special spiritual necessity ** the hand or foot may be 
cut off," " the right eye plucked out and cast away." Then 
there is self-denial for tlie sake of others. The needs of fallen 
humanity are great and manifold, and to give up ourselves for 
Christ's sake and the Gospel's, for the real service and benefit 
of others, must always be a true following of Christ, a true 
expression of the Christ-like spirit. But self-denial, world- 
renunciation, under either of these principles, is a very different 
thing from that dislike and neglect of earthly cares, duties, 
joys, and happiness with which religion is charged, and which 
we, if we are wise, will be careful to repudiate. 

Our answer to the historical charge of anti-secular influence 
must be reserved for another article. 

H. W. Crofton. 
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Records of the past possess not merely a high value, but 
often an intense fascination. The scene of action ; so different 
from the present. The surroundings; so striking and peculiar. 
The circumstances within which the actors were placed ; 
so strange and unique — all combine with the obscurity 
which antiquity gives to bygone days, to render the 
study of ancient life and manners entrancing in the highest 
degree. 

The advance of knowledge rather increases than diminishes 
the interest possessed by stories of early times, for if it de- 
monstrates that some of our old notions are false, it opens up 
to our view new pictures of ancient customs and habits, in 
lands and times which had hitherto been unknown. Not a few 
of the charming stories of Herodotus and Xenophon must now 
be discarded. Many of the classic tales of early Grecian and 
Roman history are mere myths. Semiramis and Ninus are 
consigned to the region of romance, and even the siege of 
Troy is looked upon with suspicion. But we gain vastly more 
than we lose. Ancient Egypt yields up its papyri from the 
mummy pits of its dead. Babylon has a new history con- 
structed from its disinterred tablets, marked with cuneiform 
inscriptions. Assyrian sculptured slabs tell of the campaigns 
of kings, of whose achievements there had before been no 
knowledge. The victories of Cyrus and Darius are related on 
Persian cylinders, and the records of a great empire of the 
Hittites — of which the learned world was formerly ignorant — 
are revealed to the light of day, by the inscriptions disinterred 
from the mounds on the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Orontes. But long before these days come the dim and 
shadowy periods of ages antecedent to the birth of history. 
187 
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Times of the first wanderers, the first hunters, the first shep- 
herds, and the first builders. No written history records their 
movements, manners, and customs, and for them in truth — 

" Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after their primeval race was run/' 

The time in which they lived with its details and charac- 
teristics is so far distant that it might well be thought no 
light could illumine its obscurity. To rescue its records 
from oblivion ; to fill up the gaps in ancient tradition ; to 
construct a vivid picture of the life of man, portraying his 
nature, habits, occupations and surroundings, is the task 
allotted to, and performed by, the youthful science of Pre- 
historic Archaeology. 

The great winter of the Glacial period was passing away. 
Northern Europe slowly rose out of the icy waters of the 
wintry sea, which for long had been traversed by fleets of 
icebergs whose fantastic forms had gleamed white in sunshine, 
or grown grey in shadow. Ice and snow cover the higher 
ranges, and glaciers plough their way through the valle)^, 
smoothing the rocks over which they pass, or marking them 
in long furrows by their embedded stones. Sombre forests 
of pine clothe the uplands, while the lower hillsides show the 
softer green of lowland vegetation. Along the meadows rise 
the birch and stunted willow, struggling hard for existence 
beneath the chill and wintry sky. The rivers, swollen to a 
vast size by the melting of the snows, roll in turbid torrents 
through the valleys, filling them from bank to bank ; while 
ever and anon the bursting of a glacier dam emptying some 
mountain lake, causes a furious flood to rush down on the 
valleys below. Still, the scene is full of animal life, strange, 
varied, and vigorous. The beaver builds his dam on the 
banks of the mountain stream. The gigantic mammoth ranges 
the meadows where the rhinoceros and wild bull feed without 
fear of an enemy. The sabre-toothed tiger crouches amidst 
the thicket, watching for prey, or glaring fiercely at the lion with 
whom he is ever ready to dispute the mastery df the forest 
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In the shadows of the evening the timid elk and reindeer come 
in herds to drink at the woodland stream, and then hie them- 
selves away to some safe retreat where they may find shelter 
from the bear and the hyena ; while troops of wolves sweeping 
through the forests after nightfall, make the woods resound 
with their dismal howlings. And now in the midst of these 
ferocious beasts — at once their enemy and their master — 
appears man. As a half-naked hunter clad in skins and armed 
with a rude stone axe, or bearing a bow with a flint-headed 
arrow, he ranges the woods by day and carries on a ceaseless 
warfare with the savage anfmals of the forest, ensnaring some 
in pitfalls, transfixing others with his arrows, and defending 
himself against the more formidable by means of his hatchet. 
A cavern is his home. Thither he repairs at dusk of day, cooks 
his food, mends his weapons, and weaves his clothes by the 
flickering light of his fire, listening through the darkness to 
the roaring of the storm, or the howling of the beasts of prey, 
against whom he is constantly compelled to be on the watch 
and to defend his habitation. 

Such, we are assured, is the picture of primeval man in 
Britain in what is known to geologists as the Pleistocene 
period. With reference to his weapons it is called the 
Palaeolithic — or Old-Stone — age, for he was then ignorant of 
metals, and only in the succeeding Neolithic age did he 
practise the art of grinding and polishing his stone hatchets 
and arrows. Truly it is most interesting to find traces of rnen 
who lived with animals, some of which are extinct, while 
others have retired to northern lands or to the warmer regions 
of the south. That long before the rude stone dolmens and 
menhirs were raised on our moors, or Stonehenge looked over 
Salisbury Plain, man should have traversed the woods and 
scaled the mountains of our island is indeed a fact of intense 
interest 

But as we look at the picture we are bidden to observe 
that man in those times was far more degraded and brutal 
than the lowest savages of the present day. His ignorance 
of the very rudiments of the mechanical arts was so complete, 
his barbarism so utter, and his degradation so profound, that 
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he scarcely merited the name of man. He was more debased 
than the lowest Fuegian or Australian, and in his works and 
characteristics gave evidence that if he were not a link 
between man proper and the brutes, — he had so very recently 
been evolved from them, that he had not yet developed his 
true human propensities. Ignorant of agriculture, without 
domestic animals, and possessing no knowledge of the potter's 
art, man scarcely merited his name or his position as the 
lord of creation. 

Surely, however, the facts do not warrant such a con- 
clusion, and while we may admit many of the details, we 
may maintain that the colouring of the picture is of a too 
sombre character. 

The simple fact that man was able to maintain his 
position within these fearfully difficult circumstances, and 
with so few advantages and such feeble weapons, so far to 
triumph over the terrific beasts which surrounded him, as 
to increase and spread over the land, proves at once that 
he was in full possession of that special intelligence which 
creates such a chasm between himself and the brutes. Un- 
less that intelligence had been fully developed, he must have 
sunk under tlie combination of disadvantages and sufferings. 
His body was far weaker than those of the monstrous beasts by 
which he was surrounded, but his truly human mind — in full 
possession of its special powers — enabled him by means of 
design and contrivance to maintain himself and even to 
flourish, whilst many of them ultimately perished. The 
negro indeed holds his ground against the swarming and 
savage animals of South Africa, but then he is an agri- 
culturist and possesses iron weapons, whereas those of 
primitive man were of stoTte^ and he knew nothing of the 
cultivation of cereals. Moreover the carniverous animals of 
South Africa are neither so numerous nor so ferocious as 
those against which primeval man had to contend. Primitive 
man was a hunter, but that pursuit calls for particular skill 
and knowledge. He was probably ignorant of metals, but 
was well provided with stone weapons ; and from the fact that 
he held his ground, and did not succumb, we may safely con- 
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elude that though rude they were efficient. Now the fram- 
ing of a weapon is an act specially limited to the intelligence of 
man. The ape may throw a stone in self-defence, but never 
chips or grinds that stone into an implement. It requires 
human intelligence to select the proper stone, to frame its size, 
fashion its edge, and to fit it in such a handle that it shall be 
useful and powerful. Again, to obser\'e all the signs of the 
woods, to know the tracks of the different animals, to ensnare 
the larger and to surprise the smaller, is possible only to a 
creature possessing human intelligence. So it was with 
primitive man. The elk, reindeer, and musk sheep might 
have been slain by his arrows, but the urus, the bear, and the 
rhinoceros could only have been taken in pitfalls, and these 
could be designed and constructed by human intelligence 
alone. The exhibition of this skill in the lowest of 
savages is admirably portrayed by Mr. Tylor in these 
words : — 

" The natives of the Brazilian forests, to whom tracking 
game is the chief business of life, do it with a skill which fills 
with wonder the white men who have watched them. The 
Botocudo hunter gliding stealthily through the underwood 
knows every habit and sign of bird and beast ; the remains of 
berries and pods show him what creature has fed there ; he 
knows how high up an armadillo displaces the leaves in pass- 
ing, and so can distinguish its track from the snake's or tor- 
toise's, and follow it to its burrow by the scratches of its scaly 
armour on the mud. Even the sense of smell of this savage 
hunter is keen enough to help him in tracking. Hidden 
behind the trunk of a tree, he can imitate the cries of* birds 
and beasts to bring them within range of his deadly poisoned 
arrow, and he will even entice the alligator by making her 
rough eggs grate together where they lie on leaves oh the 
river-bank. If an ape he has shot high in the boughs of some 
immense tree remains hanging by his tail, he will go up after 
it by a hanging creeper where no white man would climb. At 
last, laden with game and useful forest things, such as palm- 
fibre to make hammocks, or fruit to brew liquor, he finds his 
way back to his hut by the sun and tKe lie of the ground, and 
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the twigs that he bent back for way-marks as he crept through 
the thicket."* 

Nothing could be clearer than this, or could more power- 
fully show the mental development of the lowest savage, 
which constitutes an impassable chasm between him and the 
brutes. Again, primitive man in post-Glacial times was 
acquainted with the use of fire, and the discover}' of this in- 
dispensable servant must have been one of vast importance. 
It is easy to say it might have been the result of accident, 
and that a flash of lightning setting fire to a tree or leafy 
shelter might have produced the flame which first taught man 
the existence of this marvellous agent. But only human 
intelligence could have instantly improved the accident 
Only the reasoning mind could have perceived the use of fire, 
could have invented means of kindling it, and could have 
preserved it when once it was lighted. The ape has often 
witnessed fires caused by lightning in tropical forests, but, 
though it may warm itself by the flame, has never been able 
to use fire for itself, simply because it does not possess the 
meiital power either to know the value of fire, or to create it 
when needed. This alone belongs to the reasoning mind of 
man, even in the form of the lowest savage. The discovery 
of fire leads man to cook his food, harden his arrows, and 
prepare his skin-clothing, and all these things can only be 
performed by the contriving mind. If primitive man were 
ignorant of pottery, this is no evidence of degradation, since 
many savages who know nothing of the potter's art construct 
admirable wooden baskets and boxes,* or boil water like the 
Siberians by throwing hot stones into vessels of wood or 
leather.* 

May we not also ask how man in the Pleistocene (post- 
Glacial) age entered Britain and crossed the Channel ? Had 
he canoes, and did he possess a knowledge of navigation ? 
If so he must indeed have been an inventor, and may have 
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been the distant ancestor of those Veneti whose home was in 
ancient Brittany, and whose monstrous vessels made such an 
impression on the mind of Julius Caesar.* Of course it will 
be replied that in these remote times Britain was joined to 
the Continent, so that the bed of the English Channel was 
dry land through which a great river flowed westward to the 
Atlantic, the Straits of Dover being on the watershed between 
the German and Atlantic Oceans. The great mammalia 
migrated over this land from the Continent into Britain, and 
man entered our country in the same manner. This may be 
granted. Doubtless the land was higher then than now, a 
series of grassy plains, and rolling uplands extended from 
Eastern Britain to Scandinavia, and through these lost lands 
long buried beneath the waves of the North Sea, the Rhine 
flowed northwards (receiving the rivers of Eastern Britain as 
tributaries) until it fell into the ocean north of Scotland. 
Vast herds of mammoths ranged over these hills, rhinoceroses 
browsed by the river banks, and wild oxen, elks, and reindeer 
struggled for existence against the wolf and the lion. The 
remains of this old land may be accurately ascertained by 
soundings, and a most interesting map of it is given by 
Professor Boyd Dawkins.* Nevertheless it may be asked — 
what induced man at this time to enter Britain ? If our 
•island were connected with the Continent its climate must 
have been much colder than now, glaciers must have existed 
on the higher hills, and the lowlands must have been covered 
with dense forest, beneath the giant trees of which grew an 
impenetrable jungle of shrubs and bushes, filled with ferocious 
animals. Men do not readily enter such savage regions. 
Even to-day there are parts of Siberia which are clothed with 
such dense forests that the natives turn aside from them. Why 
then did primitive man enter Britain when its aspect was so 
forbidding, and its climate so severe? There is but one 
reply — he was compelled to do so by being driven to seek 
shelter here from stronger human enemies. The Bushman of 
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South Africa has been driven to the mountains, and the 
Eskimo has been compelled to take refuge in the Arctic 
regions by the implacable hatred and violent attacks of his 
stronger neighbours. So it was in olden times. Stronger 
and more civilised tribes drove the weaker to seek shelter — 
probably against their will — in Britain, and to find an asylum 
in its dark forests and beneath its wintry sky. If this be so, 
then we must not seek for the primitive condition of man in 
Western Europe in the wild hunters, whose relics are said to 
lie buried in the valley gravels, but amongst those more 
powerful races who must have driven them into these regions, 
and compelled them to shelter themselves in lonely caverns 
and rugged fastnesses. Can any traces of such higher tribes 
living at the same time be discovered ? We are enabled to 
answer in the affirmative. The bone-caves of the Lesse, so 
ably explored by Dupont ; the rock shelters of the Vezere 
in the Dordogne, so graphically described by Christy and 
Lartet ; the burial places of Solutrfe and Aurignac, so often 
referred to by English and foreign writers ; the grottoes of 
Bruniquel, Duruthy, and Engis, in the last of which Schmer- 
ling discovered human remains in 1833 ;* and, lastly, the 
English caverns of Kent's hole, Paviland, and Cresswell crags — 
all these, and many others, furnish traces of man in such 
numbers that we are able to construct a striking picture of 
man who lived in Western Europe in post-Glacial days, along 
with the mammoth and rhinoceros. The Engis skull (the 
oldest in Europe)' tells us that its owner had a fine mental 
capacity, and a similar story is told by the skulls from Cro- 
Magnon so ably described by Pruner-Bey, which relics from 
the Dordogne show that the old savage was tall robust and 
powerful.^ He had domesticated the horse, as its bones are 
found at Solutrd in vast quantities, and drawings exist done 
by the ancient men, in which the animal is portrayed as 
hog-maned. Man even in those times was a trader, as 
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shells from far-distant regions are found among his relics 
in central France, and it is even suggested that some used 
by him in Aquitaine came from the Isle of Wight* If 
this be so, then he was a navigator in the earliest times. 
He was also an artist of great ability, carving representations 
of the urus, reindeer, and mammoth on bone or horn, and 
surpassing in this art Neolithic man, his successor. If he 
were ignorant of the metals, he could nevertheless cut 
dagger-handles and statuettes from reindeer horn. He was 
also a potter, for the relics of his pottery have been found in 
so many caves that we are at last compelled to admit that he 
was acquainted with this art also.* He was a tailor too of 
great skill, for bone needles have been found beautifully 
polished, and it is even asserted that the discoveries in the 
Duruthy cave lead us to conclude that he wore gloves !' This 
last idea is by no means improbable, since from a figure cut 
on a bone discovered at Laugerie Basse (Dordogne) it appears 
that the women in those days adorned themselves with 
bracelets and wore necklaces of large beads.* 

Finally, man in those days held the ennobling belief of 
the immortality of the soul. In the cave of Aurigfnac, in the 
graves of Solutrfe, and in other burial caverns, the weapons 
of the deceased are buried with him, in the belief that their 
owner would use them in the happy hunting-grounds of 
the future world. 

Now does this picture bring primitive man before us as a 
being degraded lower than the lowest savages now living, and 
but little raised above an anthropoid ape ? Certainly not, for 
it shows us that the earliest man of whom science gives us 
sufficient information from which to judge his nature, was as 
truly man as any human being existing at the present day. 
He was indeed a wild hunter, but possessed real human 
characteristics as truly as the Red Indian of the prairies, or 
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the Zulu of South Africa. This conclusion is so obvious that 
It is admitted by most of our best authorities on anthropology. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins declares — " The few fragments which 
remain to us prove, that at this remote period (the Pleistocene 
Jliver-drift period) man was present as man and not as an 
intermediate form connecting the human race with the lower 
animals." * If this be true of the River-drift man, still more 
true is it of the cave-dweller. Quatrefages is equally explicit, 
declaring, " Quaternary (Pleistocene) man is always man in 
the full acceptance of the word." * 

It may be replied that we must seek for primeval man in 
still earlier days, and must search for his relics and remains, 
in other strata and in different geological eras. Let us then 
do so — but before beginning this new investigation let us ask, 
where are we to find relics of the earliest men if not in the 
Pleistocene formations we have just considered ? There can 
be but one reply, namely, that we must go back into the dim, 
far-distant Tertiary ages, and explore Pliocene and Miocene 
^ formations for our evidence. We will therefore examine 

these more ancient deposits, but before doing so we must say, 
that many of our leading geologists declare that there is no 
evidence whatever to show that man existed in these times, 
and they state emphatically that not the slightest traces of 
man can be found previous to the days of the Pleistocene 
hunter and cave-dweller, whose characteristics we have just 
considered ! ' Nevertheless let us continue the search. Im- 
mediately before the Pleistocene era, came the Pliocene age, 
a warm genial time in North-western Europe and America, 
and here we are informed are discovered cut bones, skulls, and 
mining implements showing the presence of man. Every one 
of these discoveries is doubtful, being disputed by the highest 
authorities. But if they are genuine, what then ? The Olmo 
skull from Tuscany, and the Calaveras skull from the gravels 


^ Early Man in Britain^ p. i68. 
• Hu Human Species^ p. 294. 

' Professor Geikie, however, seems to maintain the opposite opinion. See 
Prehistoric Europe^ p. 546. 
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of California, if they be of Pliocene age, are as truly human afi 
any belonging to man in the present day, while if the stone 
mortars and mining tools from the Pliocene deposits of North 
America be genuine, they show that the earliest men were 
miners, and workers in stone of wonderful skill ! If we go one 
step further back into the Miocene age, when Western Europe 
had a climate so warm as to be almost tropical, man's only 
relics are said to be some shattered flints found at Thenay, 
which are so rude that many leading anthropologists refuse to 
consider them as man's workmanship. But even if we admit 
them to be so, then they simply prove that man even in those 
days was a tool-making creature, acquainted with the use of 
fire, and subsisting by hunting — precisely as the hunter in the 
Pleistocene forests — and no more resembling an ape than does 
the reasoning contriving savage of to-day. May we not ask 
also, if man inhabited Northern Europe in Miocene and Plio- 
cene times, what became of him in the fearful Ice-age of 
the Glacial period which followed the Pliocene era } Did he 
continue to live amidst the terrors of the great winter, or did 
he migrate to southern and warmer regions ? If he maintained 
his ground amidst the vast ice-sheets, and on the shores of 
the iceberg-laden seas, then it must have been a splendid 
triumph of human intelligence over the forces of nature, com- 
pared with which the existence of the skilful Eskimo is mere 
child's play ! Perhaps however he migrated to the south, 
sheltering himself there while Northern Europe was wrapped 
in a vast ice-sheet Be it so. Then, as after the Glacial 
period he was again in Britain and Northern France, what 
induced him to leave his southern asylums and again to enter 
the inhospitable regions of the north ? The age of ice was 
indeed all but gone, but some faint tradition of its terrors 
must have been retained. Why then did man again come 
north ? Why scale the Alps, which even in those days sent 
down vast glaciers to the Po and the Jura ? Or why cross 
the Pyrenees, then more deeply covered with snow and ice 
than now ? The answer is as before that he must have been 
driven on by more powerful neighbours, and it is among these 
formidable southern races, that we must seek for the highest 
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types of early man, and not among the weaker tribes who 
were compelled by them to migrate into the savage regions of 
the north. Thus we once more reach the same conclusion, 
and turn where we will, we see that primeval man is always 
truly human in every characteristic. 

We are told that the Neolithic herdsmen who used weapons 
of polished stone, cultivated the cereals, and domesticated the 
sheep, horse, and ox, entered Europe from Central Asia at 
the close of the Palaeolithic (or Rude-stone) period, bringing 
with them their knowledge of agriculture, their superior 
weapons, and their domestic animals. Whilst then in Europe 
man was a savage hunter of the woods, in Central Asia at 
the same time he was in a far more civilised condition, and 
further advanced in culture than his weaker brethren who had 
wandered far away from the primitive home of the human 
family. 

We need pursue the subject no further. Man, wherever 
we find him, shows always the same characteristics. The 
savage of the woods to-day, debased and degraded though he 
be, bears the marks of that special character which raises him 
infinitely above the brutes, and speaks with no uncertain 
voice of his special origin, and of his special position. As in 
the present so in the past, man is ever the same. Whether 
we see him in the days of old in the woods as a hunter, in the 
caves as an artist, on the hills as a herdsman, or in the fields 
as an agriculturist, the mark of a unique intelligence is upon 
him, and the witness of a special destiny is within him. His 
sense of duty — strangely distorted too often — bears testimony 
to his high and noble nature. His religious emotions — sadly 
perverted at times — manifest the cravings of a supernatural 
disposition. While his all-embracing reason, sweeping the 
very heavens in its flight and penetrating to distant worlds, 
proclaims in tones that can never be misinterpreted or mis- 
understood, that he was originally formed in the image of 
God, is capable now of being a worker with God, and is 
destined in the future to enjoy the fulness of God, in an 
eternity of glory, 

D. Gath Whitley. 


LUTHER AND THE MUSIC OF THE 
PROTESTANT CHURCH. 

Much as has been written about Luther and his great work 
in connection with the Reformation, the influences which he 
exercised over the music, the hymns, and the services of the 
Church, have never been rightly estimated. The Protes- 
tantism of the sixteenth century has been so generally 
regarded as a revolt against form and an attempt to get out- 
side of art of all kinds, that very few think of identifying 
the founder of Lutheranism with those musical reforms which 
led to that noble heritage of Church song which we, in 
common with every other Christian country, now possess. 
Yet Luther was something more than a reformer of religious 
doctrines : he was also a musician and a poet. The voice 
which made Rome tremble could take an artistic part in the 
rendering of the sweetest compositions. The hand that 
flung the inkstand against the wall in a fit of temper could 
draw sounds from more than one musical instrument. The 
brain that conceived commentaries and ecclesiastical treatises 
could conceive also those grand hymns, with their accom- 
panying choiales, which stirred Germany to its very soul, and 
did almost as much for the Reformation as the writings and 
speeches of their author. These musical and poetic capa- 
bilities of the great Reformer were undoubtedly a subordinate 
feature of his energetic life. Yet it is not right that they 
should be entirely lost sight of in contemplation of the larger 
work which called forth their exercise. Music and poetry 
have ever been prime factors in influencing the popular mind, 
and although it might be too much to say that Luther would 
never have accomplished the great work he did if he had not 
been a musician and poet as well as an ecclesiastic, yet he 
was unquestionably aided to a very great extent by the 
possession of those musical and poetic qualities which dis- 
tinguished him. In the present paper it is our intention to 
dwell solely on this side of the Reformer's career, his work 
in other directions being already familiar to every one. 

*99 
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Before entering on an examination of the reforms accom- 
plished by Luther in connection with the Church song of his 
time, it may be well to note the exact musical capabilities of 
the Reformer, as far as these are known to us. As a boy he 
showed undoubted musical talent ; and having a good soprano 
voice he was readily admitted to the school choir, as a 
member of which he would be taught at least the elementary 
principles of music. "School choirs, known as Currende, 
were instituted some years prior to the Reformation, and were 
attached to most churches in Germany. The Currende con- 
sisted of a number of boys who, led by a cantor or precentor, 
joined in the congregational hymn, and ofttimes assisted the 
regular choir at certain Church services, morning and evening 
prayer, baptisms, marriages, and interments. As a general 
rule the Currende boys were of the poorest class, and gained 
a scanty pittance by street singing in all weathers." Accor- 
ding to Luther himself, the boys of the choir, at the time 
that the festival of Christ's birth was celebrated, went from 
house to house, and village to village, singing popular Christ- 
mas carols in four-part harmony. From this it may be 
inferred that the education in the school was not altogether 
of a superficial character* 

The musical studies of the great Reformer would, however, 
appear to have been followed out to most advantage during 
the years which he spent in the cloister. In the monastic 
institutions of that time the most intricate branches of 
musical theory were" studied as a daily exercise ; and there is 
every reason to believe that it was at Erfurt that Luther 
gained that knowledge of music which in after years, in the 
reforming of the Church service, proved of such value to him. 
In the monastery it was customary for him to while away 
some of the weary hours by playing on the lute ; and it is 
related that he handled this instrument so well as to attract 
the attention of passers-by as he journeyed to Worms. The 
flute also he played with no little skill, and the instrument 
was his companion on not a few occasions of sore trouble 
and anxiety. As a singer he was gifted with a clear, deep, 
and powerful voice, which he retained till nearly the close of 
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his life. We are told that after supper he used to sing 
motets and hymns with his children and friends. In a work 
bearing the curious title, The Prostration and Restoration of 
Dr, Lutfier by Music^ we read, " It was the custom of Luther, 
when the evening meal was done, to bring from his study his 
* Partes,* and, with those who were inclined, to hold a Musicam. 
He especially delighted in compositions of the old masters 
with responses. A Gregorian melody or a chorale was also 
greatly appreciated by him. If he found an inaccurate or 
faulty part he corrected it on the spot." This power of 
detecting and correcting errors in part-writing appears to 
have been one of Luther's strongest musical accomplishments. 
It is authentically stated by the author from whom we have 
just quoted that not only was he able to point out faulty 
passages, but that "where it seemed impossible to rectify 
mistakes owing to complications, through incorrect copying, 
he re-wrote the particular bar, according to his own intelli- 
gence." As a composer we shall have to speak of Luther 
when we come to deal with his hymns ; in the meantime it 
need only be said that in the inventing and setting of musical 
phrases to words he showed unquestionably high attain- 
ments. 

To his theoretical knowledge of music, and his skill in the 
handling of his favourite musical instruments, Luther added 
an intense and passionate love of the art itself. What were 
his opinions on this head we know tolerably well from his 
celebrated Table-talk. Except theology, there is no art which 
can be placed in comparison with music, he says on one 
occasion ; on another, ** As for them who despise music, the 
dreamers and mystics, I despise them." Again, " Singing is 
the best exercise there is ; we have nothing else at all com- 
parable with it. I am glad that God has denied to those 
obstinate rebels of peasants a gift so valuable, so full of 
consolation ; they do not care for music, and they reject the 
Word of God." Music he considered an absolutely indispensable 
branch of education. In a treatise dedicated to "all lovers of the 
art," he says, " I have loved music at all times. Whoever has 
mastered this art will be capable of anything else. Music is 
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a necessity in schools." It was part of Luther's faith that 
there were devils about continually besetting men ; and it is 
interesting to note that music is nearly always given as the pre- 
scription for getting rid of these evil spirits. " The devil," 
says our Reformer, " is a saturnine spirit, and music is hateful 
to him, and drives him far away from it" Quotations of this 
nature could be multiplied to almost any extent, but enough 
has already been said to prove that Luther was endowed with 
musical gifts of a very high order — such gifts, indeed, as 
almost entitle him to be classed among the professed 
musicians of his time. He was certainly something more 
than a mere dilettante^ and if he had not been an ecclesiastic 
it is probable that he might have accomplished such work as 
would have fully justified his claim to a place among the 
acknowledged masters of musical art in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

As a musical, as well as a religious, reformer, Luther may 
with truth be said to have come "in the fulness of time." 
Never was the music of the Church more in need of reform 
than in the early years of the sixteenth century. As far back 
as the year 363 the Council of Laodicea had ordained that the 
laity should not sing in church at all, except in certain simple 
chants. This rule had continued to be rigidly observed, but 
the prohibition had long since become unnecessary, as the 
Latin language in which the ritual of the Church was con- 
ducted was now unknown to the great body of the common 
people. Even if it had been othenvise — if the words of the 
service had been in the native tongue, and if the congregations 
had been allowed to take an active part in the music worship — 
the result would have been practically the same. The music 
which was at this time employed in the services was of so 
difficult and intricate a nature that only trained singers could 
possibly join in it. The majority of the Church composers of 
the period left altogether out of account the harmonious 
expression and the poetical meaning of their vocal music, and, 
instead, indulged in every sort of device which was calculated 
to show their learning and ingenuity. Even as late as 1549 
an Italian author wrote as follows regarding the singing of 
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the Papal choristers ; — " Their sole happiness and merit 
consist in that, at the same moment of time, when one is 
saying ' sanctus,' another is singing ' sabbaoth,' and the third, 
* gloria tua ; ' and this confusion of words is accompanied by 
some screaming, roaring, and growling, which is more like the 
caterwauling of cats in January than the sweet-scented flowers 
of the month of May." The fact that the Council of Trent 
found it necessary to attempt restraining the abuses of the 
period renders further evidence on this point unnecessary^. It 
may only be added, as showing how slight was the con- 
sideration shown for the people, that the whole of the liturgy 
of the Church was set to music, even the common prayers 
being delivered in a kind of musical recitative, which was as 
unnatural as it was devoid of spiritual edification. Thus we 
see that the congregations, instead of being participators in 
the services, were little more than mere auditors — auditors, 
too, of that which they could not understand, and by which, 
therefore, they could hardly be expected to profit. 

To draw the Church music away from this one-sided 
tendency, to simplify the medium of praise so as to bring it 
within the reach of the meanest capacity, to substitute for the 
singing of priests and choristers a united burst of song from the 
voice of the people, this was one of the aims which Luther had 
in view when he began to think out those projects for the 
reformation of the Church, which led in the end to such great 
and lasting results. He had come to see that before the 
spiritual independence of the individual worshipper could be 
secured, the ban which the Council of Laodicea had placed 
upon Church music must be removed. The old Latin liturgy 
must give way to something which the people could under- 
stand, something in which they would be allowed to join, and 
which would form a medium for bringing them more into 
communion with the spirit of the service than the musical 
parts of the Mass had ever done. This something was at once 
found in the German congregational hymn. 

There is not wanting evidence to show that hymns in the 
mother tongue were sung during the service before Luther's 
time ; but it would appear that these hymns were considered 
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ex liturgicay and were used only at processions and on high 
festivals. The desire of the Reformer was, however, that the 
congregational song, instead of being almost entirely sub- 
ordinate, should form the chief element of the musical part 
of the service. "I wish," says he, "after the example of 
the prophets and ancient fathers of the Church, to make 
German psalms for the people, that is to say, sacred hymns, 
so that the Word of God may dwell among the people by 
means of song also.'* And here we may note the difference 
of opinion which existed between Luther and Calvin as to 
what should form the leading ingredient of congregational 
praise. The former placed the psalms in a subordinate 
position, giving the chief place in the service of praise to 
hymns ; the latter reversed this order of precedence, assigning 
to the psalms the first place, and supplementing them only by 
a very limited hymnology. 

It was in 1524 that the first Protestant hymn-book 
appeared. To what extent Luther himself had co-operated 
in compiling the collection is not certain, but at any rate, in 
both this and subsequent editions (of which there were 
several), there are undoubtedly many hymns from his pen, 
some being original, others mere adaptations or translations 
of old Latin hymns, which the Reformer counted as among 
the good things kept alive by the power of God. Accord- 
ing to the latest German authorities, the apportionment of 
Luther's work as a hymn-writer should be as follows : — 

Original hymns ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Hymns based upon passages of the Bible 8 

Hymns based upon Latin psalms 7 

Corrections or arrangements of early German hymns 4 
Amplifications of early German translations of Latin 

lijr 111 Ok) ... ... ... ... ... ... Z 

Translations and arrangements of Latin hymns ... 10 

The immediate popularity which these first Protestant hymns 
secured was immense. "They were taught in the schools 
and carried through the country by wandering scholars 
until his enemies declared that Luther had destroyed more 
souls by his hymns than by his writings and speeches." 
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It hardly falls within the scope of our article to deal 
with Luther as a hymn-writer ; yet one cannot help remark- 
ing how truly his hymns re-echo the Reformer's own great 
spirit. As Dr. Bayne, his latest biographer, has said, " No 
heart of modern man has rung so true to that grand note 
of Hebrew song, the faith of Israel in his God, as Luther's. 
, ... It may be said of Luther's hymns generally that they 
are characterised by a rugged but fundamentally melodious 
rhythm, a piercing intensity and expressiveness, with tender, 
lovely, picturesque touches here and there. Above all, they 
are sincere. They seem to thrill with an intensity of feeling 
beyond their power of expression, like the glistening of stars 
whose silence speaks of God." As Spangenberg, in his Preface 
to the Cithara Lutlieri, 154S, remarks, there is nothing forced, 
nothing foisted in or patched up, nothing fragmentary' in 
Luther's hymns. " The rhymes are easy and gOv. J, the words 
choice and proper, the meaning clear and intelligible, the 
melodies lovely and hearty, and in sumtnd all is so rare and 
majestic, so full of pith and power, so cheering and comfort- 
ing, that, in sooth, you will not find his equal, much less 
his master." Every warmth of expression, every kind 
of imagery, every variety of metre was employed by 
this bold and fervent man to arouse the attention and 
kindle the affection of his people. Incomparably the finest, 
as it is the most celebrated, of all his hymns is the noble 
" Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott," founded on the forty-sixth 
Psalm. This was the true war-song of the Reformation in 
Germany. It breathes the force of battles, and thrills in 
every line with unconquerable faith and Christian heroism. 
As Carlyle has said, " There is something in it like the sound 
of Alpine avalanches, or the first murmur pf earthquakes, in the 
very vastness of which dissonance a higher unison is revealed 
to us. Luther wrote this song in times of blackest threatenings, 
which, however, could in no sense become a time of despair." 
... It is evident enough that to the author " all popes, 
cardinals, emperors, devils, all hosts and nations were 
weak as the forest with all its strong trees might be 
to the smallest spark of electric fire." "Ein feste Burg" 
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has lived in the hearts of the German nation through three 
centuries, and is still a song of trust and consolation in hours 
of trial and anxiety. Another famous hymn is the " Aus 
tiefer Noth," based on the hundred-and-thirtieth Psalm. It 
has always been one of the funeral hymns of Germany, and 
was sung at Luther's own funeral by the thousands of men 
and women who attended the body to the grave. The best of 
the strictly original Lutheran hymns is perhaps that very fine 
song of thanksgiving, "Nun freut euch,lieben Christen gemein," 
" Dear Christian people, now rejoice." The didactic character 
of this hymn has no doubt prevented its general introduction 
into public worship ; but we have it on the authority of a 
writer of the time that through means of it alone many 
hundred Christians were brought to the true faith in the early 
days of the Reformation. The hymn which is known 
specifically as " Luther's Hymn " (" Great God, what do I see 
and hear.?") cannot with certainty be ascribed to the Reformer, 
although, as tradition has connected his name with it, he was 
more than likely the author. 

But we must pass now from the hymns themselves to speak 
of the tunes with which they were first associated. Although, 
as we have seen, Luther was himself a thoroughly expert 
musician, he did not hesitate to avail himself of the assist- 
ance of strictly professional men in selecting and arranging 
the melodies for the Protestant hymn-book. To John 
Walther, the bandmaster of Freiderich the Wise, the Reformer 
says he was in particular indebted for help in this work of 
selection, but there were no doubt others who rendered him 
valuable aid. It was now that the chorale, from which our 
modern hymn-tune is derived, was introduced into the wor- 
ship of the Churches. There already existed many fine Latin 
and Greek tunes from the earliest days, but these had in 
process of time been invested with such intricate harmonies 
as rendered them unfit for use by the great body of the 
people. What was required was something which would 
embody the elements of regularity, energy, dignity, beauty, 
and aptitude for popular performance : in the chorale these 
elements were now for the first time united. 
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The sources from whence Luther and his coadjutors drew 
the melodies for the new hymns were various : many of them 
were adapted from the ancient music of the Roman Church, 
many were specially composed, and some were taken from 
altogether secular sources. In regard to the latter point, 
Luther was supposed by the more strict theologians to 
have erred grievously. It was insisted that "whatever had 
been devoted to the use of Satan and the world should 
be banished from the Church, for it giveth offence." But 
Luther was wiser than his critics. He saw that one of the 
best ways of appealing to the people would be through their 
own popular melodies ; and if he granted that these melodies 
had ever been devoted to Satan he probably thought that 
Satan, being no friend of music, would not object to the 
Protestants robbing him of this portion of his property. 
Besides, it had been quite customary since the time of the 
Netherland counterpointists to take secular compositions and 
convert them to the use of the Church ; and it would, there- 
fore, have seemed doubly convenient to get over the lack 
of Protestant melodies in this manner. 

A very large proportion of the melodies in the Protestant 
hymn-book were at first supposed to be the original com- 
position of Luther himself. As time wore on, however, the 
number ascribed to him became gradually less, until now not 
more than twelve tunes are associated with his name. Two 
of these can with certainty be ascribed to him, six are only 
probably his, and the remaining four are very doubtfully of 
his composition. The splendid chorale set to " Ein feste 
Burg " is the first of the two melodies which were certainly 
composed by the Reformer. Of this noble tune it might 
not inaptly be said that the very spirit of the Reformation 
has been quasi-musically crystallised in its strains. It has 
long been known in our country, having been, indeed, 
the first chorale printed in England. The second melody 
ascribed without doubt to Luther is that of "Isaiah the 
Prophet," which appeared in the place of the Sanctus in 
the Reformer's " Eine weiss, Christlich mess zu halten," 1526. 
We strongly incline to the opinion that many more of the 
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first Protestant tunes might with confidence be put down as 
the composition of Luther, but in the absence of incontest- 
able evidence it is perhaps best to leave the matter where it 
is. One thing is at least certain : the man who could write 
such a melody as that of " Ein feste Burg " was capable of 
composing, had he been so inclined, any number of tunes 
such as we find associated with the early Protestant hymns; 
Many of them are in every way inferior to this magnificent 
chorale ; but most of them are sufficiently meritorious to 
make it worth while claiming them for Luther, if only we 
had evidence to support the claim. At any rate, let us not 
forget that to Luther, whether as composer, editor, or arranger, 
we owe all that is grand and solemn and dignified in our 
present style of Church music. The modern hymn-tune is 
fast becoming a light, pretty, sentimental thing, more fitted 
for the concert-room than for the Church ; but we have 
still a rich heritage of the classics of sacred song, and this 
heritage we owe entirely to the genius of Martin Luther 
in his capacities of musician and poet. 

We must not, however, leave our readers with the idea that 
the Reformer sought for his Church services nothing more from 
the musical art than the chorale or hymn-tune. We know 
that one of his earliest efforts was to replace the Latin Mass 
by one sung in the German tongue, and to music of a popular 
character. " I should to-day rejoice if we had a German 
Mass," he says, in his essay entitled The Heavenly Prophets. 
" I live with that hope constantly before me, and should much 
like that our Mass had a true German style and manner. 
The one we have now, with its Latin tone .... is neither an 
agreeable nor honest mixture.*' During the year 1524 he 
spent a considerable portion of his time devising, arranging, 
and consulting as to the shape this German Mass should take, 
and the music to be set to it Here again he had the assist- 
ance of Walther, who tells us that Luther kept him " three 
long weeks at Wittenberg to write choral notes to Gospels 
and Epistles, until the first German Mass should be sung in 
the parish church." 

The date of this first performance was Christmas Day, 
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1524, but the service itself was not published until the follow- 
ing year. The work bore the title of the " Order of the 
German Mass," and contained the following alterations : For 
the Introit there was substituted a German psalm or hymn ; 
then followed the Kyrie Eleison, sung three times instead of 
nine as formerly ; after the Collect and Epistle a German 
hymn was sung, and after the Gospel, instead of the Latin 
" Patrem," the Creed in German. After this came the sermon 
which was followed by a paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer and 
the Exhortation to Communicants, and the whole closed with 
the singing of either " Isaiah the Prophet," Huss's hymn, "Jesus 
Christus, unser Heiland," or " Christe, du Lamm Gottes." It 
is evident, as a recent writer has pointed out, that while thus 
introducing a more popular element into the music of the 
Mass, Luther did not despise the singing of a trained choir. 
In one of his works he says, " I rejoice to let the seventy- 
ninth Psalm, ' O God, the heathen are come,' be sung as 
usual, one choir after another. Accordingly, let one sweet- 
voiced boy step before the desk in his choir and sing alone 
the antiphon or sentence, * Domine, ne secundum,' and 
after him let another boy sing the other sentence, * Domine, 
ne memineris ' ; and then let the whole choir sing on their 
knees, * Adjuva nos, Deus,' just as it was in the Popish Fasts 
for it sounds and looks very devotional." 

In all this we have evidence of how zealously the Reformer 
strove after the ever-increasing beauty of music in the service 
of the sanctuary, and how little his desire was to give the 
death-blow to the arts, as some of his fanatical followers have 
done. The later Protestant Church has but too frequently 
run counter to art of every kind, and has failed to press into 
Its service much of what was best in the musical products of 
the time. But just so far as this has been the case, so far has 
the Church departed from the principles of its greatest cham- 
pion, for he who exalted theology and placed it in a new light, 
exalted also the Divine art of music, and converted it from a 
mere ecclesiastical machine into one of the most joyous forms 
of Christian worship. 

J. CUTHBERT HaDDEN. 
NO. III.— VOL. II. — NEW SERIES.— T. M. P 
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In the Mystery of the Universe (i) Mr Reynolds pursues 
po oge cs. j^.^ well-intentioned task of defending " Our Common 
Faith " from the attacks of scientific and other assailants. He does 
this by first proposing a series of what he calls " Puzzles for Sceptics/' 
and then in ten " themes " restating the old truths with whatever he 
has been able to collect of new helps and assistance towards their 
support. He also at times carries the war over into the field of his 
opponents, and gives them many a vigorous thrust. Mr. Reynolds 
calls to his aid a most extensive research, and applies the resources 
of poetry and prose to the work he has undertaken. His book is a 
large and very interesting one. It will probably be more useful in 
the way of supporting belief in those who already possess it, than in 
confuting those who disbelieve, or in dispelling the doubts which 
afflict a good many. Mr. Reynolds is as enthusiastic as he is learned, 
he is also very eager ; and his style shows that his learning sometimes 
prevents him from stating his conclusions in such a manner as the 
ordinary reader can readily grasp. We heartily wish Mr. Reynolds 
every success in his praiseworthy endeavours ; and can recommend 
this, as well as his other works, to the careful attention of all who take 
an interest in the grave questions under debate — ^and these must be 
numerous indeed. 

In The World to Come (2) Mr. Reynolds sets out, in his usual 
manner, the theories upon the subject of Immortality and the Life to 
Come in thirty chapters, which he calls " researches." Most people 
will agree with him that " it is a grand thing to know that we shall 
not die, but live. It is good to be able to accept immortality as the 
great fact made clear by Christ to those who accepted His Divine 
authority ; to show all other men that it was a truth seen of old, 
though dimly, and now is exhibited in the light of modern science 
as a truth not less wonderful than that of the conservation of energy. 
If," says Mr. Reynolds, "I am able to comfort any who are of doubtful 
mind, to give more evident purpose to life, and to show death as a 
blissful rather than a dreaded change, great will be my gladness." 
Such is the aim and purpose of the work, and we may say that it 
very well carries out its intention. We can cordially recommend it 

We gladly welcome Dr. W. Morison's .work, Tlie Footprints of 
the ReveaUr (3), as being a valuable addition to the array of Chris- 
tian Apologetics. The work is conceived in a moderate and 

aio 
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reverent spirit, and the devoutness of the author is as apparent as 
his acumen. His aim is to show that Christianity is a manifestation 
of God, and carries the evidence of Divine origin along with it. The 
more immediate purpose of the book is to give to thoughtful 
young men who are inquirers a " statement sympathetic in spirit, 
adequate in argument, popular in style, and convenient in form, of 
the grounds for belief in Christianity as a revelation." Dr. Morison 
holds that " the miraculous is not some ornament laid on the building 
of Christianity which could be stripped away, leaving the building still 
complete and habitable. It is a part of the edifice ; tear it out, the 
structure sinks in dust and rubbish to the ground." He examines 
the objections to miracles raised by Hume, Mill, Arnold, and others, 
and gives a good and sufficient reply. Archbishop Trench speaks 
of miracles as being the seal of a doctrine which must first commend 
itself to the conscience as being good ; but, says Dr. Morison, what 
is the use of a miracle if our moral nature gives a better proof of 
the truth of a doctrine ? And what is the use of the sealing of the 
doctrine by the miracle afterwards, when we are so sure of the 
doctrine that we have been able to " seal " the miracle by it ? The 
chapter on the effects of the Gospel is particularly good. The whole 
book is strengthening to the faith and refreshing to the intellect. 

Our Celestial Home{^ is an interesting little work by J. G. 

Porter, the Director of the Cincinnati Observatory. Mr. Porter is of 

undoubted authority as an astronomer, and here he gives us the result 

of some of his observations and considerations with regard to what 

we may call the theological part of his science, the use of the worlds 

which lie outside our own, and the regeneration of the globe on which 

we live. " Were we left," he says, " entirely to the light of reason, 

we should be justified in asserting that the weight of probability lies 
in favour of heaven constituting part of the material universe. The 
law of continuity forbids the supposition that we are to be transferred 
at death to a sphere of existence so utterly disconnected with the 
present as the popular ideas make heaven to be. Except for the 
eradication of sin, our natures are not to be changed ; and why, then, 
should our surroundings be so totally altered ? It is only sin and the 
consequent curse that make this globe other than paradise. Before 
evil entered, it was a portion of heaven ; and when it shall have been 
purified by fire, Revelation tells us that it shall again take its place as 
the abode of righteousness, and become one of the many mansions 
which Christ is preparing for His people. The other mansions of the 
Father's house lie all about us." We may not entirely agree with 
Mr. Porter's conclusions, but his ideas are such as many people will 
like to know ; and, at any rate, it is satisfactory to be able to claim 
Mr. Porter as a "scientific" supporter of the truths of Holy Writ. 
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It is difficult to say why a book like Verities in Verses {$) should be 
written, and still more wonderful to think anybody should profitably 
read it. The verities are well known, but the verses are anything but 
well done. The intention of the writer is no doubt a good one, but 
we cannot help thinking that his energies are somewhat misdirected. 
Yet some people praise this sacred poet, and tell him that they are 
delighted with the sweetness, wisdom, and point of the verses ; 
but one venerable M.P. says that, though he admires the Scotch 
pieces, there were some words he could only make out by the aid of 
a glossary, and not always then. 

The Theological Educator is " a series of manuals giving a solid 
and trustworthy grounding in all branches of theological study." 
Such is the claim made by them, and judging by the Outlines of 
Christian Doctrine (6) which Mr. Moule has furnished for that series, 
the claim is well founded. Mr. Moule's is a book of outlines, and 
is better calculated to help the teacher than to enable a learner 
to do without help ; but if a student has studied the subjects in 
larger works he will here find a ready reminder. It is really a book 
of notes, full enough to show that Mr. Moule is very competent to 
compile such notes, but yet so meagre in some ways that one could 
much desire to see it enlarged. Each chapter of notes is followed 
by an historical resumS of the doctrines ; and the various views are 
fairly stated, though, of course, Mr. Moule's own leaning is visible 
everywhere. The work is a marvel of cheapness. 

The present seems an age of ** Series of Books." The Religious 

Tract Society have sent us No. 6 of the Christian Classic Series, 

containing the Writings of Patrick^ the Apostle of Ireland {i^ These 
consist of the great Irish Saint's Confession, the hymn called the 
Breastplate, the Epistle to Coroticus, and some doubtful remains. 
An Appendix contains a version of Patrick's Hymn by Mr. Alexander. 
The book is carefully edited by Rev. C. H. H. Wright, and is well 
worth reading, for it is curious, and, in parts, beautiful. 

(i) 77u Mystery of the Universe^ Our Common Faith. J. W. Reynolds, 
Rector of St. Anne and St. Agnes, with St. John Zachary, and Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1884. Price 14s. 

(2) The World to Come, By J. W. Reynolds, M.A London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1888. Price 5s. 

(3) Footprints of the ReveaUr, By the Rev. Walter Morison, B.A., D.D, 
London : J. Nisbet & Co., 1889. Price 5s. 

(4) Our Celestial Honu, By Jerman G. Porter, A.M. London : J. Nisbet & 
Co., 1888. Price 2s. 6d. 

(5) Verities in Verses, London : Elliot Stock, 1885. Price is. 

(6) Outlines of Christian Doctrine, By the Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 
London : H odder & Stoughton, 1889. Price 2s. 6d. 

(7) The Writings of Patrick^ the Apostle of heiumi. Edited by the Rev. C. 
H. H. Wright. Religious Tract Society. 
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St John the Author of the Fourth Gospel (i) is a little 
Heber Evant. volumc in which Mr. Evans gives many extracts from a 

variety of divines and other writers, and many excellent 
reasons of his own for believing that St. John is the author of the 
Gospel which has come down to us under his name. This Gospel 
has been called the battle ground of the New Testament, and there 
is no doubt that if its authenticity could be denied and its genuineness 
disproved, Christianity would receive a very rude shock. We are there- 
fore thankful to find so excellent a defender as Mr. Evans, whose 
work ought to convince any one that is not wholly given over to 
doubt or disbelief; and it certainly will strengthen the faith of those 
who carefully peruse it. It is a scholarly and notable piece of con- 
troversial writing. 

Mr. Evans has also written a work (2) in which he desires to prove 
that St. Paul was the author of the Third Gospel and of the Acts ; 
and besides this, another (3) to show that the last twelve verses of the 
Second Gospel may probably be attributed to him. In these matters 
Mr. Evans is somewhat in advance of his contemporaries ; but he 
supports his position with abundance of learning and skill. The 
method he pursues would probably enable him to prove a great deal 
more if he wished to do so ; but Mr. Evans will have done a good 
work by directing his efforts towards " strengthening the position of 
these parts of the New Testament against rationalistic attacks." The 
parallelism between the Gospel according to St. Luke and the Acts is 
well brought out, and the table of reference for the phrases common 
to St. Luke's Gospel or the Acts, and to St. Paul's writings, is very 
striking. The difficulty which there is in the alleged discrepancy 
between the Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians, Mr. Evans says 
he must leave abler scholars and better divines to deal with; and he 
does not attach a very great measure of importance to Dr. Hobart's 
work on the medical language of St. Luke. There is in Note D of 
the second part a curious analogy drawn between Ezra and St. 
Paul. 

(1) SL John the Author of the Fourth Gospel By the Rev. H. Heber Evans, 
B.A. London : J. Nisbet h Co., 1888. 

(2) St, Paul the Author of the Acts, By the same. London : Wyman & Sons 
1884. Two Parts. 

(3) St, Paul the Author of the Last Twehe Verses of the Second Gospel. By the 
same. J. Nisbet & Co., 1886. 
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^ . Exodus (i) fomis two volumes of the handbooks for 
Bible-classes and Pnvate students edited by Dr. M. 
Dods and Dr. A. White. The author is Dr. Macgregor, of Oamaru ; 
who has brought to his task a great amount of learning and dis- 
crimination. The information contained in the volumes is quite 
up to date, and the author fairly grapples with the questions of 
authorship and the miraculous and other matters which are now in 
dispute. The introduction is valuable ; but the Commentary proper 
is rather involved. There is the text, then notes upon the text, then 
reflections, and lastly exercises, which are all more or less mixed 
together. We confidently recommend this work, and any one who 
diligently reads the Book of Exodus by the aid Dr. Macgregor gives 
cannot fail to be greatly benefited. 

The tenth volume of The Peoples Bible (2) is before us, in which 
Dr. Parker discourses upon 2 Chronicles xxi. — end, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther. Each discourse is prefaced by a prayer, and forms a 
homiletic commentary on the various- chapters as they come ; and 
then there is a more detailed sermon on some particular passage. 
The character sketches connected with the Chronicles are interesting 
and oftentimes suggestive. Ezra commences with a biography, and 
the personal history of Nehemiah is put at the end of his book, 
after certain short sermon sketches called " Handfuls of Purpose." 
The Commentary on " Esther " is somewhat different from that on 
the other books ; the 6th chapter has observations after separate 
verses or paragraphs. The whole work is suitable for private or 
family reading. 

The two Volumes of the Sermon Bible (3) now before us contain 
sermon sketches on almost every verse of the Old Testament from 
I Kings to the end of the Song of Solomon. They are taken from all 
sorts of sources, and are supplemented in most cases with references 
to other sermons on the same text or subject. Ecclesiastes has an 
introduction taken from Dr. Momerie, who is of opinion that 
Solomon is not its author, but that it was written not earlier than 
250 B.C. by a wealthy Jew who spent his childhood in Palestine and 
his manhood in Alexandria, The introduction to the Song of 
Solomon is taken from E. Monro's Practical Sermons^ wherein he 
states that it was written by that monarch with reference to Pharaoh's 

daughters, and "has evidently a deep symbolical meaning 

The Church has ever in her days of earnestness and special devotion 
used the Song of Solomon." " The Song is typical of the acts of our 
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Lord's life. His passion and resurrection are unmistakably shadowed 
forth in it." So it will be seen that the compiler of this work has no 
special prejudices. The sermon notes are often extremely well done, 
and there is much in the volume to help a preacher. 

We have received a little work, entitled A Translation in English 
daily used of the Peshito-Syriac Text, and of the Received Greek Text of 
Hebrews, fames, i Peter, and i John (4). This consists of forty- 
eight pages of small type unnumbered, and has some notes at the 
foot. The major portion of the work consists of an introduction of 
132 pages, in which the author sets forth a good deal of information 
on the question of the Syriac or Aramaic language, and the value of 
the Peshito version of the Scriptures. He claims for it a verj^ great 
antiquity and importance, and in the course of the discussion he 
condemns in many points the Revised Version and the conclusions of 
Drs. Westcott and Hort. Mr. Norton has evidently gone into the 
matter with a great deal of care, and his little book is worth 
studying. 

The Vicar of St Benet's, Mile End Road, has just issued the 
fourth volume of the Monthly Notes for the Bible and Prayer Union (5), 
which has members in all parts of the world, who bind themselves to 
read one and the same chapter daily, asking God's blessing on 
the Word read, and to pray for all the members every Sunday. 
The several days of the month have their chapter assigned, and there 
are short notes to help the understanding of the Scriptures. The 
whole Bible seems to take nearly four years to read through. There 
can be little doubt that this Union is doing a good work, for what is 
as much required as anything nowadays is a knowledge of what is 
really in the Bible itself; and this can only be got by an orderly 
reading from end to end. 

(i) Handbooks for Bible-classes, Exodus. Two Vols. By Professor Macgregor, 
D.D. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 

(2) The People's Bible, By J. Parker, D.D. Vol. x. London : Hazell, 
Watson & Viney, Limited, 1889. Price 8s. 

(3). Sermon Bible, Vols. ii« and iii. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1889. 
Price 7s. 6d. each. 

(4) A Translation in English daily used of the Peshito- Syriac Text, and of the 
Received Greek Text of Hebrews, James, I Peter, and i John, By William Norton, 
of North Devon. London : W. K. Bloom, Fumival Street, Holbom, 1889. 

(5) Monthly Notes Bible and Prayer Union, Vol. iv. London : Bagster & 
S<»ii. 
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The Pulpit Commentary (i) on St. Luke's Gospel is fully up to 
the high level of its predecessors. It has a scholarly introduction, in 
which the authenticity and genuineness of the work are fully con- 
sidered and clearly established. Its history is traced up to the latter 
part of the first century, and a catena of proof is furnished which 
ought to satisfy even the most exigent. Mr. Heber Evans has 
written a work to prove that St. Paul was the author of St. Luke as 
well as the Acts of the Apostles ; the writer of the introduction to 
the Coramentary under consideration does not go so far as that, but 
he allows that the Gospel (and by inference the Acts too) was written 
under the guidance of St. Paul. The especial features and the par- 
ticular teaching of the Gospel of St. Luke are well stated. We are 
told that it is especially the Gospel of Hope, and that there is no 
real difference between the fundamental doctrines taught in this 
Gospel and those laid down in the first, second, and fourth. St. 
Luke's characteristics as a physician are considered, and the intro- 
duction concludes with a short account of St. Luke's life gathered 
from other sources than the New Testament. The critical part of the 
Commentary is plain, good, and sufficient ; such difficulties as the 
Gospel contains are fairly grappled with. The genealogy in the third 
chapter is accounted for as being that of Mary, while that in St. 
Matthew's Gospel is the genealogy of Joseph ; the temptation is 
shown to be a spiritual onslaught of the adversary, which may be as 
real as a bodily one ; and the great characteristic feature in St. Luke's 
Gospel, distinguishing it especially from the other two synoptical 
Gospels — the events in the public ministry of Jesus dwelt on in chaps. 
X.-XX. — is carefully gone into. The author inclines to the belief 
that this section, oftentimes spoken of as the joumeyings towards 
Jerusalem, records events which happened shortly before the close 
of our Lord's public life ; filling up, roughly speaking, the last six or 
seven months of His earthly career ; and he thinks that as in the 
earlier chapters there is high probability that the Virgin Mother 
furnished the specific information which St. Luke gives, so here 
there is little doubt that SS. Paul and Luke in their researches during 
the composition of the third Gospel met with men and women who 
had been with Jesus in that last journey, and were eye-witnesses of 
what is recorded. The Homiletic portion of the Commentary is 
very suggestive, and many a good sermon may be constructed from 
the heads and hints here given. Altogether the Commentary is 
worthy of high praise, and any preacher or teacher of the Gospel, or 
indeed any one who desires to read the Scriptures with understand- 
ing, will be greatly assisted by studying this well-arranged and valuable 
work. 

(i) The Pulpit CommetUary, on the Gospel according to St. Luke. Edited by 
Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., and the Rev. Joseph Exell, M. A. Two vols. 
Price IDS. 6d. each. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 
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C^eological Dlont^Ig 


DEFINITIONS WANTED. 

It is generally considered somewhat important that when two 
persons are conversing each should understand the language 
of the other. Listening to an unknown tongue is neither 
interesting nor profitable ; yet there is more of this than is 
generally imagined Words and phrases with which we have 
been familiar for years seem to convey some meaning to us» 
but if we try to translate many of them into terms of exact 
and clear thought we shall often fail. Such words and 
phrases are worse than useless, because they not only do not 
convey any information, but they lead us to imagine that our 
mental wealth is much greater than is actually the case. To 
be poor and know it is disagreeable ; but to be poor and think 
ourselves rich is disastrous. Beyond the deep, however, a 
lower depth, for bad as may be an unknown tongue, a mis- 
understood tongue is worse. The former leaves us in 
ignorance, the latter lands us in error ; and the latter is even 
more prevalent than the former. For example, Professor 
Huxley uses the word "infidel" in its general sense, as 
one who does not believe in certain doctrines ; while the 
Spectator means by it one who is unfaithful to a trust. The 
one aspect of it is intellectual, and the other moral. Suppose 
these two arguing whether a certain man were an infidel, one 
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might say " y^l^ and the other say " no," and both be right, 
from their own standpoint The man might be an atheist, 
and so be an infidel to one ; but be faithful to any trust he 
undertook, and thus not be an infidel to the other. 

Many discussions of the day, on all subjects, arise not so 
much from differing thoughts, as from a careless use of words. 
Sir William Hamilton well says in his Logic, *' So copious a 
source of error is the ambiguity of language that a very large 
proportion of human controversy has been concerning the 
sense in 'which certain terms should be understood ; aiid many 
disputes have even been fiercely waged in consequence of the 
disputants being unaware that they agreed in opinion, and 
only differed in the meaning they attached to the words in 
which that opinion was expressed." 

What we want, therefore, in the first place, is correct 
definition, so that every important word shall have a definite 
meaning ; and a meaning in which all agree', in order 
that it shall convey the same thought to all who use it. 
There are, of course, perils in definition, especially with 
reference to religious dogmas ; the peril, for example, of 
suggesting that all the significance of the word is contained 
within the definition, or of limiting thought by the assumption 
that the definition is final. These perils are, however, reduced 
to a minimum when it is remembered that the main object 
of definition is to aid uniformity and precision in the expres- 
sion of thought 

Real definition should be adequate ; the subject defined 
and the predicate defining being equivalent, or of the same 
extension ; it should be precise, giving nothing unessential 
or superfluous ; it should be also perspicuous, the terms should 
be intelligible and not figurative. A few illustrations will 
suffice to show the logical incorrectness of definitions in 
current phraseology on subjects scientific or philosophic, and 
the absolute necessity for doing something to reduce the 
present chaos to order. This is necessary in the interests of 
theology, because there cannot be any line of thought that 
does not somewhere cross our beliefs regarding God, the 
soul, and hereafter. 
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In dealing with the matter of definitions, the meaning of . 

KNOWLEDGE 

demands our primary consideration because of its primary 
importance. How many discussions and writings are tinted 
by the varied hues given to this one word. One maintains 
that we can know God, and yet with greatest inconsistency 
will say, " I believe in God," as though knowledge and belief 
were convertible terms. Another, who has an equally strong 
conviction that God exists, as stoutly asserts that we cannot 
know God, but only believe in Him; and so "we do" and 
" we don't," " we can " and " we can't," cannon each other into 
hopeless confusion ; and thus after a circle of noisy assertions 
the assertors end where they began, in real harmony but 
apparent discord. Before they started on their turbulent 
tossings they ought to have determined the meaning they 
would attach to the word knowledge, or what it was to know 
anything. They would then have seen that knowledge does 
not admit of any uncertainty, for what we are uncertain 
about, or where there can be possible error, we may be said to 
infer, think, or believe, but we cannot be said to know. 
This, which must be acknowledged, would have led them to 
ask the further question, " Where can certainty be found ? " 
and the answer must be, in consciousness alone. 

As Sir W. Hamilton says, " Of consciousness I cannot 
doubt, because such doubt being itself an act of consciousness, 
would contradict and consequently annihilate itself." Else- 
where he states, " It is at once evident that philosophy, as it 
affirms its own possibility, must affirm the veracity of con- 
sciousness. ... So far there is, and can be, no dispute ; if 
philosophy be possible, the evidence of consciousness is 
authentic." But even now we are not in a position to define 
knowledge, because we have further to decide what we are 
conscious of, as this tells us what we know. Sir W. Hamilton 
and others think we are conscious of the ego and the non-ego. 
That in perception we are conscious of ourselves as perceiving 
subjects, and also of an external reality as the object per- 
ceived. Others think we are conscious of the ego only. In 
other words, that we are conscious alone of our own mental 
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States ; that all beyond this is inference ; more or less correct, 
but still only inference ; and that here the possibility of error 
is found. It is not the purpose of this paper to argue the 
point, but to show how useless all controversy about knowing 
and believing must be till the disputants have agreed about 
their base. It is clear, however, that if we can know only our 
own mental states, we cannot know God, though our rational 
conviction as to His existence may be almost as certain as 
knowledge. It may be as certain as our conviction that there 
is an external world, for neither do we know that ; and we 
may be convinced of His existence by the same reasoning 
that convinces us of the existence of our brother man. 

Closely allied to knowledge is the fashionable, but foolish^ 

WCM'd 

AGNOSTICISM. 

One would think there could not be much difference of 
opinion about the definition of this term ; for if yvAris be 
Imowledge, then ayvoxrto must be ignorance. If this mean- 
ing be allowed, the term becomes utterly useless, as every one 
is at the same time gnostic and agnostic. Professor Huxley^ 
however, who introduced the title in its modem sense, defines 
it as the rigorous application of a single principle, " Try all 
things ; hold fast by that which is good.'' But this is not a 
correct definition, because it is also the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, and indeed of honesty in every department of thought. 
The definition is inadequate because the subject defined and 
the predicate defining are not of the same extension. 

If, however, as we are told, the word agnostic was invented 
as an antithesis to the gnostic of Church history, "agnosticism " 
ought to be antithetic to gnosticism. But so far is this from 
being the case that they agree in many important points. 
Gnosticism and agnosticism both allegorise away in part, or 
in whole, the great facts of Christ's work and person. They 
both represent experimental Christianity as knowledge rather 
than faith, and make knowledge the standard of the moral 
condition. We may, therefore, well say to them, " Sirs, ye are 
brethren." 

The Professor tells us that agnostics ^'do not pre^ 
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tend that conclusions are certain which are not demoii^ 
strated nor demonstrable." In so far as this is correct It is 
not agnosticism, but veracity ; but if it be agnosticism, its 
greatest champion is not an agnostic, for he affirms that the 
** Christianity that identifies itself with miracles is doomed to 
fall to the ground ; " he also tells us that the coarser teleology 
has received its death-blow ; in other words, that the 
eye, for example, was not made for the purpose of seeing. 
But as neither of these statements is ''demonstrated nor 
demonstrable," he pretends what no agnostic can pretend and 
remain an agnostic. 

The term agnosticism, consequently, as the designation of 
the important school of thought represented by Professor 
Huxley, is insufficient, illogical, and misleading, and therefore 
a better name for it is much to be desired. 

There is another term more vital than even agnosticism 
to philosophic science, and one where accurate definition is of 
the utmost importance, but where, unfortunately, there is 
confusion of the worst kind ; and that is the term 

CAUSATION. 

Some writers say that cause implies a substance with potency, 
and consequently we use the word " produced " with reference 
to any change. Others define it as " that which immediately 
precedes any change, and which, existing at any time in 
similar circumstances, has been always, and will be always, fol*' 
lowed by a similar change." Power is defined to be nothing 
more than antecedence. The illustration given by Professor 
Bain is the falling of a wall when struck by a cannon-ball 
(injuries, that in order when we pray we may be forgiven). 
The moving ball he calls the antecedent, and the £sdling 
wall the consequent* The ball has no power to knock 
the wall down ; in theory it does not knock the wall down, 
but the wall falls when struck, and will, somehow, always 
fall when struck with that weight coming with that 
velocity* This seems to be coincidence rather than causa- 
tion. Invariable antecedence is not a definition of causa* 
tion, because it ignores any necessary connection between 
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the antecedent and the sequent, and by the constitution of 
our hiinds we are compelled to think that the connection is 
necessary. Dr. Tyndall correctly states that *'the scientific 
mind can find no repose in the mere registration of sequences 
in nature. The further question intrudes itself with resistless 
might, Whence comes this sequence ? What is it that binds 
the consequent with its antecedent in nature ? The truly 
scientific intellect never can attain rest until it reaches the 
forces by which the observed succession was produced." 
Moreover, the definition is again logically defective, because 
the extension of subject and predicate is unequal. There 
are a thousand invariable antecedents to the fall of the wall. 
There are the manufacture of the gun, the powder, match, etc., 
without which the ball could not go. These are invariable, 
but they are not termed the cause. Look at it as we will, this 
definition is radically defective. It is utterly useless for the 
disciples of these different schools to attempt any discussion 
of natural phenomena, till they have determined whether by 
" causation " they shall mean necessity or chance. 
Again, what word is more frequently in use than 

NATURE, 

and what word is more unnaturally tossed to and fro; we have 
not a single naturalised usage. It is sometimes opposed to 
grace, sometimes to ghosts, and sometimes to God. The 
•man who does unnatural things, the theologian would call the 
natural man ; while he of the highest nature is supposed to be 
the greatest recipient of the supernatural. The exquisite 
nature of a flower proves it not to be the product of nature. 
A well-known writer says, " the term embraces all space, all 
matter, all causes, and all eflfects ! " 

In German philosophy it is generally expressive of the 
world of matter as contrasted with the world of intelligence. 
In Huxley's Hume we find it strangely defined as " that which 
is ; the sum of phenomena presented to the experience ; the 
totality of events, past, present, and to come." " That which 
is " seems a little too comprehensive, for as it is just possible 
there miay be a God, and as God cannot well be included in a 
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definition of nature, this definition must be discarded. Indeed, 
the Professor seems to have thought it too far-reaching, for he 
immediately limits it to " phenomena presented to experience." 
Now, as there are myriads of phenomena in the universe 
which never have been, and never will be, presented to our 
experience, '* that which is " falls far short of that which is. 
But while in one breath he thus limits *' that which is," in the 
next he extends it to that which is not, but shall be hereafter — 
"events to come." It will be readily imagined that definitions 
of this kind will not much aid philosophic thought Preben- 
dary Reynolds says that ^' nature means all that exists in 
time ; all that has being in space, material and immaterial ; 
all that we can obtain knowledge of by means of our senses ; 
the outwardness and inwardness of things." This definition 
is perilously like that of Professor Huxley ; for what difference 
is there between all that exists in time and space and " all 
that is " ? Prebendary Reynolds would be the last to frame 
any definition of nature that should include God ; yet this 
does, for God most certainly exists in time and space. He 
may fill both, but He exists in both. Again, if nature 
includes both the material and immaterial, what is meant by 
stating that it is '^ all that we can obtain knowledge of by 
means of our senses" ? Elsewhere the Prebendary speaks of 
" knowledge of ourselves and of nature." If we be a part of 
nature, how can there be "ourselves and nature " ? A better 
illustration of this prevalent confusion of thought could 
scarcely be found than in the title of that deservedly popular 
work, Natural Law in the Spiritual World. The meaning 
of this phrase it would not be easy to conjecture. There 
seems to be a notion that the spiritual world is not natural ; 
because, if it be natural, natural law must, of course, prevail 
there ; and yet it must be natural, as natural law is there. 
It is all very perplexing, and almost enough to cause one to 
give up the unnatural study in despair. And yet, a definition 
free.from all a^mbiguity, and not committing to any Theistit 
statement, seems feasible. For example, let it be " all that 
isl minus God." Those who believe in God would thus 
express the totality of all being by \^* God and nature," and 
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those who were without God would express the totality of 
being, to them, by the one word ** nature." The supernatural 
and the Divine would be synonyms, and all confusion would 
be avoided. In this " nature " are many modes, but each 
is already provided with an adjective, such as "angelic," 
"disembodied," "embodied," "human" and "superhuman," 
so that all necessities of language are fully meU It would 
force precision of description, and banish the unbounded 
vagueness too prevalent at the present time. 

Directly resulting from the haziness of the term " nature " 
is the haze regarding the meaning of 

LAWS OF NATURE. 

The materialistic philosophy of the day has almost deified 
"laws of nature." We are told, in fact, that they are 
omnipotent, producing' all phenomena, and inexorable, 
refusing to be influenced ; yet, literally, they have no 
existence. We speak of the law of the land ; but there is 
no law of the land, though there is law for the land. The 
law exists not in the land, but in the minds of the leg^> 
lators ; it is the authoritative expression of human will 
enforced by power. In like manner, laws for nature exist, 
not in nature, but in the mind of One who has power over 
nature ; they exist in God and not in nature, and are His 
decisions as to the order in which the phenomena of nature 
shall be produced. Professor Huxley speaks of the " ascer- 
tained or unascertained rules which we call * laws of nature.' " 
But who makes the rule ? Not the phenomena themselves, 
because there cannot be a rule made where there is no con- 
sciousness ; not the human mind, because we have no power 
to make any "rule" for nature; and as the Professor does 
jiot acknowledge any higher mind, his use of the word " rule " 
must be pronounced defective ; besides, a rule is something 
more than antecedence, and thus it would negate his own 
theory. It would be much better if this term " law," as 
applied to nature, were never used at all ; or limited to natural 
theology, as in the great majority of cases it is utterly mis- 
leading. What is really meant by law is the observed 
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ORDER OF NATURE, 

or, as it is sometimes named, the '^uniformity of nature." 
This will be made clear by one quotation from Professor 
Huxley, who, in justly condemning the realism that would 
make laws of nature agents, says, " A law of nature, in the 
scientific sense, is the product of a mental operation upon the 
facts of nature which come under our observation, and has no 
more existence outside the mind than colour has." This 
observed order, or uniformity, points to law or rul^ in a mind ; 
but is not itself that law, any more than the arrest of a thief 
is the law against theft It would save a world of misunder- 
standing if this distinction were carefully observed, and the 
word " order " used when order was meant, a word about 
which we are all agreed, and which involves no theory whatever. 
Especially inappropriate is the use of the term " law " by those 
who deny all necessity in the successions of phenomena, and 
all force in their production. Such cannot do more than register 
sequences in nature ; and as such registration shows a certain 
order, and nothing more, they ought not to be allowed to use 
any other word than this when they wish to express this fact 
The next aid to clear thought is to determine the exact 
character of this order, because through neglect of this we have 
much nonsense talked about the improbability of an answer 
to prayer, and of miracles. The day for urging the impossi- 
bility of miracles has happily passed away. Scientists now 
see that it is a question of evidence only, but the evidence 
demanded is all the greater because of their supposed im* 
probability ; and they are considered improbable because 
they are imagined to be deviations from, or violations of, the 
order of nature. Even so clear a thinker as Dr. Cairns 
becomes confused here, for he says, in his pamphlet on 
Christianity and Miracles^ " It is to be remembered that 
while, in one sense, miracles set aside law, in another and 
deeper sense they uphold it," It is evident that by "law" 
he means "order," for to set aside law is inherently impossible; 
and in his definition of miracle he speaks of God's ordinary 
working, but this is the order of nature. If he had first 
determined what he meant by the order of nature, he woulcl 
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not have spoken of its being *'set aside" or "displaced," or'have 
treated miracle as a "disorder of nature." The observed 
order, as acknowledged by all schools, may be simply stated 
in these words, "like antecedents have like consequents." 
Applying this to a miracle, such as Christ raising a dead man 
to life, we see that the recognised order of nature is not set 
aside in the slightest degree ; for Christ, with superhuman 
power, is a new antecedent, and so his action has a new 
consequent. Thus regarded, a miracle is found to be an illus- 
tration of the universal order under " unique conditions," as 
they are termed by Professor Dubois. At the same time, it 
must not be thought that, even if such a miracle as has been 
named did set aside the order of nature, that would be any 
argument against the miracle ; because this order is not the 
result of any inherent necessity, but only the revelation of the 
Divine will, and that will could decree any other order as 
easily as that with which we are familiar. Only, as there is 
not any violation of that order, nor any interference with the 
regular course of nature, it is as well that the fact should be 
thoroughly understood. The position of Professor Huxley, 
and those who agree with him on this matter, is at once con- 
sistent and inconsistent. They say that the question of 
miracles is one of evidence only. " Theoretically they have 
no sort of objection to our miracle," that is consistent with 
science. In all seriousness, however, they may be asked, What 
evidence would prove to them the activity of God in miracle, 
when all creation will not prove to them even His existence ? 
These few illustrations would be incomplete were nothing 
said about that much-abused word 

EVOLUTION. 

If ten men were asked, " Do you believe in evolution ? " they 
might all answer " yes," or all answer " no," though no two of 
them believed alike. By it some mean the working out of a 
Divine plan, so that the present order of organic life is the 
manifestation of God's purpose. But how many other theories 
are there all named "evolution"? Some think everything to 
be the result of forces immanent in the world itself ; others. 
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such as Czolbe, that organic forms are eternal; while yet 
others hold that all are the product of the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms ; and the belief of the Darwinians is, that 
species are generated by the survival of the fittest. 
The writer of the article in the Encyclopcedia Britannica 
rightly says that evolution "included all theories respect- 
ing the origin and order of the world," of course excepting 
creationism. This is hopeful, and eminently conducive 
to concise expression and definite teaching. But Herbert 
Spencer is the man who puts the confusion in the clearest 
light He defines evolution to be "the integration of 
matter and the concomitant dissipation of motion, during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent hetero- 
geneity, to a definite, coherent homogeneity; and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
tion " ; or, as he himself puts it in its simplest form, " the 
integration of matter and the concomitant dissipation of 
motion." This is clear enough, but it strikes one as being 
more like involution than evolution. And Spencer confirms 
this, for he says, " Evolution has other meanings, some of 
which are incongruous with, and some are even directly 
opposed to, the meaning here given to it. The evolution of a 
gas is literally an absorption of motion and disintegration of 
matter, which is exactly the reverse of what we here call 
evolution. To evolve, as ordinarily understood, is to unfold, 
to open, to expand ; whereas, as we understand it, it is to 
contract" Where are we now.^ We do not wonder that 
astronomers feel themselves at liberty to call any possible 
process in space "the evolution of stellar worlds." Some- 
times it is the clashing of meteorites into gas, sometimes it is 
the condensation of gas into meteorites, sometimes it is both ; 
but whichever it be, it is this chameleon evolution. If we are 
to take into account the origin of the word, it would appear 
as though the Theist were the only one who had a right to the 
term, for he believes it to be the unfolding of predestined 
order. Nothing can be unfolded where there is nothing to 
unfold ; and in any non-Theistic theory there is not anything 
to unfold. The better generic term for these non-Theistic 
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hypotheses would be '' the Becoming Hypothesis/' for it is 
only the fact of '' becoming " that they affirm ; and both 
Hegel and Schelling conceive that the problem of existence 
is one of '^becoming." What kind of a chemistxy should we 
have if acids, alkalies, and salts, sulphates, carbonates, and 
nitrates had only one name? Why should there not be a 
terminology, as exact as that of chemistry, found in every 
department of scientific thought ? 

The list of definitions wanted might be greatly extended, 
and illustrations given of the hopeless confusion that arises from 
their absence, but the want of space prevents it. Enough has 
been said to show that something must be done, but what ? 
How are we to obtain such a general consent in the use of 
leading terms as shall make misunderstanding difficult, and 
thus get some hope of mental progress, of diminishing the 
number of controversies, and of realising more clearly the 
great agreements that underlie our differences. Surely this is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. Would it be possible 
to have a conference of the leading men of different schools 
of thought — a sort of temporarj' happy family — ^who for once 
should agree to differ, who would meet to determine in what 
sense certain words should for the future be employed. It 
might be difficult to divest some of these terms of the different, 
or opposite, meanings they have borne, and of a consequent 
teaching power they possess ; but as in every phrase of argu- 
ment there is some ground common to all, this might decide 
the usage, and disputed points be represented by words 
employed as algebraic symbols, carrying in themselves no 
controversial significance. Be this as it may, there cannot be 
any doubt that much might somehow be done towards lifting 
the fog. It has been said, and with some truth, that "there are 
too many conferences already ; " but these are mostly on 
minor matters, and do not bar the way for one on a subject 
of such moment as this — and there can be little doubt that 
earnest thinkers on all sides would welcome anything that 
tended to bring them nearer, both as students and as men, 

James McCann. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 
SELF-INTERPRETED. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS UPON THE METHOD OP 

STRUCTURAL DISPLAYS. 

In the matter of Biblical aids little attention has been 
paid to the method of structural displays of the sacred 
text itself. Indeed, this department of literary enterprise 
is one of the few now unoccupied, which, if rightly 
utilised, would much promote the intelligent study of the 
Word and the more profitable use of commentaries and similar 
helps. The ordinary procedure with Bible readers is not 
productive of the highest results, and inevitably limits the 
horizon of truth. To take a cogently if not closely reasoned 
treatise as a collection of isolated texts, and to pore over 
voluminous notes upon single verses without remembering 
that such single verses are an integral part of an organic 
whole, is, to say the least, far from a natural, wise, or satis- 
factory course : still it is frequently adopted. 

Of all styles of writing none seems more to demand an 
entirely different treatment from this than the Pauline Letters. 
Here, so speak, we must not linger examining the details in 
the valley before first viewing the landscape from the summit, 
and discerning the relation between the various parts and 
their harmony with the whole scene. In a word, the logical 
reasoning and spiritual train of thought must be grasped in 
order to obtain a clear understanding of the epistolary por- 
tions of the New Testament, whether viewed in their separate 
parts or as an entire whole. 

Of the several analyses furnished by competent hands, few 
fail to serve useful purposes ; yet none have proved themselves 
generally acceptable, while sometimes they are regarded as 
bewildering rather than enlightening. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. Too many writers, whether consciously or 
not, seem to start out with the erroneous notion that either 
an Epistle was written from a fixed plan, or if not, yet by 
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some over-ruling providence it turned out to be the same as if 
so composed. There is little doubt that had the Pauline 
Epistles been penned from a previously arranged skeleton, 
skilled analysts would have been able before this to have 
practically reproduced it, and such would have served as a 
sufficient key to the general drift of the reasoning. But the 
failure to obtain this skeleton, coupled with the fact of the 
easy and unartificial style of Paul, clearly shows that none 
such existed or was used. 

Still, this does not justify the view that there is no line of 
argument' and ciny attempt to trace it is as futile as to frame 
a complete harmony of the four Gospels. In each Epistle 
we have a topic, or set of topics, worked out in the least arti- 
ficial manner possible consistent with the laws which must 
govern all true reasoning. The connection of the whole, and 
the connection between the parts, cannot be readily followed 
by the means of an ordinary synopsis ; such a method does 
not suit the special exegencies of the case. We require a 
much more natural and simple aid in order to observe the 
spontaneous flow of ideas. To appreciate the force and beauty 
of the reasoning, we need the power of tracing at every stage 
the movements of thoughts, without distracting artificial 
attempts to fit into a prescribed shape what defies such adjust- 
ments. In regard to compositions untrammelled by formal 
and artificial rules, a structural display in which the parts 
are integrated seems the proper and natural substitute 
for the regular analysis. A cut-and-dry method is 
singularly out of place. A key is no use to a keyless watch. 
In such cases, the right course is in stereoscopic fashion, to 
make the literary effort in all its parts stand up, as if by the 
stroke of a magic wand, before the admiring spectator as a 
self-exhibited whole. In other words, by some typographical 
ingenuity the Epistles of Paul must be made self-inter- 
preting. Some means must be devised to render manifest 
to the eye of the reader every turn the mind of the writer 
takes, so that the travelling along the main roads of thought 
and the detours may appear without any ill-fitting structural 
framework or interspersed explanations. 
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To accomplish the task, we have proceeded upon the 
definite and simple principle of grammatical analysis stript 
of its technical and uninviting phraseology, made eloquent to 
the eye and treated as the handmaid to logical reasoning and 
spiritual teaching. Divide et impera has been our guiding 
motto. Each sentence, and often each clause, have been so 
distributed that the correlations are shown at a glanced by 
the d^ree of their indentations. As the thoughts flow from 
the pen of the Apostle, so they are, by the mode of presenta- 
tion here adopted, readily received, and their naturalness felt 
almost as if springing from the reader's own mind. The 
collateral advantages of such a plan are numerous. Upon 
the minutest parts of a long paragraph the reader can rest, 
and stop leisurely and deliberatively to weigh its meaning 
without losing the threads of the argument, and can at 
pleasure continue his reading without any inconvenience 
arising from the pause. The power of mentally removing 
each piece for separate examination, and the replacing it with- 
out disturbing the context, prevents it being left uncon- 
sidered, and at the .same time fixes its import in an easy 
manner, and shows its place as a link in the logical chain. 

Perhaps no portion of Scripture needs in a greater degree 
the employment of typographical contrivances than the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, on account of the extraordinary 
length of some of its sentences. For instance, in the first 
chapter, verses 3-14, containing 202 words in the Greek, 
and 269 in the English (R.V.), and verses 15-23, contain- 
ing 167 words in the Greek, and 208 in the English (R-V.), 
though without a full stop, yet really form in both cases a 
series of sentences pregnant with truths which open up wide 
vistas of thoughts. 

In popular writing, short and terse sentences are usually 
desirable ; but in efforts of the highest order, long sentences 
have often a most important purpose to serve, and when 
once thoroughly mastered the reader would regard as 
literary sacrilege any attempt to break them up after the 
accustomary modem piecemeal fashion. 
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In regard to massive English classical writers, when the 
sentences are displayed as above all hermeneutical difficulty 
practically ceases. But the case is different with respect 
to the Pauline Epistles, which are not complete and systematic 
treatises (not even the Epistles to the Romans or the Hebrews), 
but writings in which the ideas are unusually compressed — 
due in a great measure to circumstances of the moment — 
and growing out of each other without any fixed or arbitrary 
laws. Consequently side-notes, apart altogether from the 
text of the Epistle, are given in order to signify the functions 
which each clause or phrase fulfils as discovered by the natural 
force of its connecting words. In some instances the reader 
might feel these remarks are unneeded, and might have been 
well omitted ; but it is impossible to say what help of this 
kind could be omitted on account of the different training 
and aptitude of readers, and also on account of the varying 
mood of even the same reader. Besides, there is an evident 
advantage in such helps being furnished by one mind upon a 
definite principle and with special regard to the harmonious 
presentation of the connecting logical links. 

It was also felt that a few headings giving brief summaries 
of each paragraph would be regarded as welcome stepping- 
stones, even if they served no higher function. These few 
insertions across the page in different type will not be found 
to interfere with the aim steadily kept in mind throughout, viz., 
that, while typographical arrangements should be unmistak- 
able and pleasing to the eye, yet the Scripture text itself, 
however distributed for educational purposes, should be pre- 
served and presented in unbroken entirety. 

The uses of such a display will be found to be various. 
This method will tend to make the public reading of 
the Bible more intelligent and effective, since grammatical 
analysis is a prime necessity of good reading. It will 
afford guidance to the expositor, and also furnish topics 
upon single texts. It will enable the ordinary reader to 
grasp the meaning of an Epistle as a whole quickly and 
effectively, certainly more so than reading it with the sacred 
text printed in the usual manner. 

NO. IV. — ^VOL. II. — NEW SERIES. — T. M. R 
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THE QUESTION OF INSPIRATION. 

Paper No. II. 

Having ascertained the estimate of the Old Testament 
Scriptures entertained by our Lord and His Apostles, having 
shown that they regarded the entire record as inspired of God 
in its minutest historical details, as well as in its doctrinal 
statements, having seen that it was written under an actuating 
energy of the Holy Ghost which extended to the language 
employed by the sacred writers, we are now prepared to con- 
sider the claims of the New Testament to be regarded as the 
olTspring of the same Divine agency in the same sense and to 
the same extent. It may facilitate our inquiry if we consider, 

I. The task assigned the New Testament w:riters, and 

II. Their native fitness to carry it into execution. 

I. The task assigfied the writers. This was no ordinary 
undertaking. We cannot separate it from the burden laid 
upon their predecessors of the old dispensation. Those men 
of the twilight left to their successors the task of expounding 
what they themselves understood not Novum Testamentum 
in Vetera latet ; Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet. The 
New Testament, in its essential truths, lay hidden and veiled 
in the Old, and upon the New Testament writers and 
preachers devolved the task of lifting the veil and bringing 
forth the priceless, hidden treasure into the light of Gospel 
day. It behoved them to show that all things which were 
written in the Law and the Prophets and the Psalms concer- 
ning the person and mission of the Messiah have had their 
fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth. It was theirs to do what 
neither Moses nor the Prophets could do. They were com- 
missioned to interpret the types and symbols of a shadowy 
dispensation, demonstrating their accomplishment in the 
mediatorial office of Christ. Under their hands the carnal 
ordinances of the Ceremonial Law were to start into spiritual 
life through the realisation of all they foreshadowed in the 
person and work of the Redeemer. 

«47 
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Such was their task ; and it is not too much to claim that 
the mere outline of it is sufficient to show that the men who 
should execute it must surpass the greatest of Israel's prophets. 

II. This leads us to consider their native qualifications. 
On this point there does not seem to be much room for 
debate. Judging from their previous positions and engage^ 
ments in life, they were not the men one would have deemed 
likely to possess the talents or culture necessary for such 
work. In harmony with the design of the economy of grace, 
the treasure was committed to earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power might be of God, and not of the 
agents He employed. John Stuart Mill, in his Essay ofi 
Theism (p. 252), puts the case with much force. "Who 
among the disciples of Jesus or among the proselytes was 
capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of 
imagining the life and character revealed in the Gospels .^ 
Certainly not the fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not St. 
Paul." It is true the Apostles had the great advantage of 
personal intercourse with our Lord for three years ; but not- 
withstanding the unspeakable privileges thus enjoyed, they 
gave evidence up to the very close of His ministry of an utter 
misconception of the nature of His kingdom and the means 
by which it was to be established. The sons of Zebedee were 
admonished for their misconception regarding the spirit of 
the Gospel they were afterwards to proclaim, and Peter 
received a stem rebuke for his ignorance of the one great 
central truth to which the whole Mosaic economy bore 
witness, viz., the doctrine of expiation through the shedding 
of blood, which must be regarded as the organific principle of 
both dispensations. He showed that he was not the man to 
give voice and utterance to the symbols and types of that 
ancient sacrificial economy. He had no conception of the 
necessity of Christ's death, or of the relation it sustained 
to the sacrifices that were under the law, or to the expiation 
of human guilt. Nor was Peter alone in this ignorance of type 
and antitype. The death of Christ took all His disciples by 
surprise. The language of the two disciples as they journeyed 
towards Emmaus expressed the common views and feelings 
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of the whole band. " We trusted that it had been He which 
should have redeemed Israel " (Luke xxiv. 21). They had 
no idea that the redemption of Israel must be achieved 
through the Messiah's death. 

It is true the Apostle Paul stands out pre-eminent above 
all the New Testament writers. His training under Jewish 
rabbis, who were learned in the sacred Scriptures, one might 
think, gave him peculiar advantages in the exposition of Moses 
and the Prophets, He profited in the religion of the Jews 
above many his equals in his own nation (Gal. i. 14) ; yet he 
never ascribes his knowledge of the Gospel he preached to his 
previous training or to his personal unaided duties. The 
Gospel he proclaimed he neither received from man, nor was 
taught it; but by the revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 12). Of 
course, the reference here is to revelation, and not to inspira- 
tion, to the informing of Paul himself, and not to the com- 
munication of that same information through him to others. 
The former, however, was subordinate to the latter, as the 
subsequent context (v. 16) shows. God revealed His Son 
in Paul ('Va), in order that he might preach Him among 
the Gentiles. The revelation made to Paul was not for the 
sake of Paul alone, or for his own personal enlightment in the 
way of life as its ultimate end. He was enlightened that 
he might enlighten others ; and it is certainly not a strained 
inference to conclude that as great care would be taken 
to secure accuracy in the latter case as in the former. More 
of this, however, when we come to speak of the Apostle's own 
testimony on this point. 

This estimate of the native qualifications and culture of 
the men employed to unfold the truths of the Old Testament 
dispension is fully confirmed by the achievements of the 
Jewish rabbis in this department We have specimens of 
their comments on the oracles committed to their care in the 
Talmud. These comments may be taken as fair illustrations 
of the views of the very ablest of them in regard to the import 
of the writings of Moses and the Prophets. In view of the 
trivial questions they have singled out for discussion, and the 
foolish and absurd conclusions they have arrived at, and the 
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rules they have laid down for the guidance of their disciples, 
we may fairly ask the opponents of a thorough verbal in- 
spiration whether they would regard these men as capable of 
writing the Gospels or Epistles? If such rabbis were the 
biblical literati of the Apostolic age, we must conclude that 
the age was incapable of producing the writings presented in 
the New Testament revelation. The writers were all Jews, 
accustomed to Jewish modes of thought ; and in view of this 
fact, it is hard to conceive how such men could have produced 
writings at variance with Jewish prejudices and in manifest 
antagonism with the most cherished convictions of the Jewish 
race. Apart from an inspiration extending to both thought 
and language, the Scriptures of the new dispensation had 
never been written by their reputed authors. All that is 
necessary to satisfy any intelligent mind of the justice of this 
verdict is simply to place these writings side by side with the 
Talmud. 

In harmony with this estimate of the qualifications of the 
Apostles for the execution of the task assigned them is the 
verdict of the Lord Himself. He did not regard them as 
qualified to enter upon their mission either as speakers or 
writers, even though they had accompanied Him, going out 
and in with Him for the space of three years. Notwith- 
standing all the instruction they had received through His 
own immediate personal intercourse, He enjoined it upon 
them that they should await the promise of the Father, 
tarrying in Jerusalem until they should be endued with power 
from on high. His estimate of the nature and extent of the 
endowment they needed may be gathered from what took 
place on the day of Pentecost. Surely the gift of tongues was 
an endowment extending to language and determining it. 
Those on whom it was bestowed spake with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. There can be no doubt that 
the agency of the inspiring Spirit extended to the language 
employed by Peter and the other speakers on that memorable 
occasion. To enable one to speak in a tongue previously 
unknown is to furnish him with a vocabulary, and with skill to 
use it, discriminating, among shades of meanings, the one 
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best suited to give accurate expression to the thought as it 
struggles onward towards the birth, for it is never matured 
thought until it is expressed in words. 

Whether, then, we consider the task, or the men employed 
to execute it, or the training they underwent, or the estimate* 
of their qualifications expressed by their Master, or the pro- 
vision He made for their full equipment, we must conclude 
that, apart from a supernatural agency, such as the verbal 
theory of inspiration implies, the task had never been executed 
at all, or else had been executed in a manner so imperfect as 
to preclude the acceptance of the record as an authoritative' 
rule of faith and practice. 

Passing from these unquestionable facts, let us hear what 
views the writers of the New Testament entertained regarding 
their relation to the inspiring Spirit, and His actuating energy 
as He moved them onward in their work. 

On this subject the Apostle Paul bears remarkable and 
most decisive testimony in his First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(chap. ii.). He is meeting charges preferred against himself 
as a preacher. ' There were some in the Church at Corinth 
who thought him deficient in philosophical acquirements, and 
looked upon his addresses as lacking rhetorical .finish. 
His reply to the former charge is, that the subjects he was 
commissioned to proclaim were such as the heart of man had 
never conceived ; subjects, therefore, which transcended 
human philosophy, and which he and others, his fellow- 
servants, had received by revelation. They were subjects 
which none could reveal save the Spirit of God, who knows 
the mind of God even as the spirit of man knows the things 
of a man. 

With regard to the other charge, he informs his critics 
that he was not left at liberty respecting the language in 
which he was to clothe these heaven-revealed truths, as he set 
them forth before the minds of others. These things he and 
his commissioned brethren spake not in the words which 
man's wisdom teacheth, but in the words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth, comparing spiritual things with spiritual, or 
combining spiritual things with spiritual words — that is, words 
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gfven by the Spirit. The claim here advanced by the Apostle 
is a claim not only for himself, but for his official brethren 
also, who were chosen instruments, as he was, to make known 
to men the will of God. Of both he affirms that the words 
in which they gave utterance to the truths revealed to them 
were not words which man's wisdom teacheth, but words 
taught them by the Holy Ghost. In both instances the 
resultant record was divinely determined in Wsfonn as well 
as in its matter^ in its language as well as in its thought. 

The absolute necessity of such action on the part of the 
inspiring Spirit is further manifest from what the Apostle 
states regarding the utter inability of the natural man to 
receive or know these truths, even when they are uttered or 
recorded. By the natural man he means, as the context shows, 
the man who is not taught of the Holy Ghost, for he contrasts 
him with the spiritual man who searcheth (avaKpiVci), examines 
closely, sifts all things, even the deep things of God. Now if 
man in his natural state, left to the exercise of his own un- 
aided native powers, which are so dominated and paralysed 
by a heart that is enmity against God that the things of the 
Spirit are foolishness unto him, and that he can neither receive 
or know them, surely there is no need of formal ailment 
to demonstrate his utter unfitness to apprehend, or utter, or 
record infallibly the mysteries of redemption, or those histori- 
cal incidents in connection with which these mysteries have 
been revealed. His unfitness to act in relation to the history 
of redemption is just as patent as his unfitness to act in 
relation to its doctrinal truths. How could one out of sym- 
pathy with such truths, and who regarded them as foolishness, 
and whose apprehending power was beclouded by sin, make 
selections out of the historical incidents that have transpired 
in the history of our race, incidents which were divinely 
ordered so as to form an appropriate setting for each fresh 
communication as the tide of revelation rolled on from its 
native source in the unsearchable wisdom of God } In pre- 
sence of such a problem the Newer Criticism may well feel 
perplexed, for its position implies the capacity of an un- 
inspired agent to write the history and expound the doctrines 
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of redemption, presenting both in a form that shall serve to 
instruct the Church of God throughout her militant career, 
and fit her for making known to the principalities and 
powers in the heavenly places the manifold wisdom of God. 

The fact is, there underlies this whole question, as between 
the Newer Criticism and the immemorial doctrine of the 
Church, the whole subject of man's estate as a fallen moral 
agent, and the agency of the Spirit in his recovery. No one 
holding with the men of the Reformation, whether Lutheran 
or Reformed, that, by reason of the Fall, man is " indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all spiritual good," could hold 
with the men of this new critical school, that the sacred 
writers needed no gifts, or graces, or qualifications, save their 
own native intellectual endowments and the virtues of honesty 
and fidelity. 

Of course these critics — at least those of them who have 
been trained in evangelical Churches — admit the necessity 
of the gracious influences of the Spirit to fit a man to hold 
communion with God, and through such communion to be- 
come acquainted with His will. This partial recognition of 
an indirect agency of the Spirit in the production of the 
sacred Scriptures carries, on the face of it, a confession 
of the inadequacy of the agency it recognises which 
justifies its instant rejection. We are informed that 
those good men who, through their communion with 
God drunk into His Spirit and learned His will, had, 
from time to time, as their own subsequent experience 
suggested, to eliminate from their conceptions of the Divine 
character and will many ideas which they had previously 
cherished as unquestionable truths. The question thus raised 
is certainly a very grave one. It is no less than this : What 
guarantee have we that those who erred in the original appre- 
hension did not err in the subsequent elimination.^ And 
there is another question inseparable from this which neces- 
sarily forces itself upon us for settlement, viz.. Have we any 
reliable guarantee that there were, at any stage in the history 
of revelation, men who, by virtue of their attainments in god- 
liness, so accurately interpreted and gauged the mind of God 
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that their interpretations could be relied on as a sure, infallible 
rule of faith and practice ? This novel theory of repeated 
rectifications as experience created the suspicion of misappre- 
hension and misinterpretation, must, if accepted and acted on, 
lead Its advocates to challenge the doctrinal deliverances of 
the best of men when they happen to be in conflict with their 
own interpretations of their own religious consciousness. If 
inspiration rests on godliness, why should one godly man 
defer to another ? The assumption underlying this theory is 
that the degree of the inspiration varied according to the 
attainment of the writer in personal conformity to the image 
of God. The more holy the inspired agent, the more reliable 
his interpretations of the Divine will. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is inevitable that as none of the sacred writers were per- 
fectly holy, none of their writings can be accepted as absolutely 
infallible, notwithstanding the testimony of our Saviour to the 
absolute infallibility of the entire Old Testament record ! 
The Church of God will not long remain in a strait between 
these views. Accepting the verdict of her Lord, she will 
spurn from her with holy aversion the faith-subverting theories 
of the Newer Criticism. 

In so short an article there is not room to establish the 
claims of the other New Testament writers. What is true of 
Paul in regard to inspiration is true of all the other Apostolic 
penmen. They were all present on the day of Pentecost, 
and were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and spake the Word 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. It was not for the delivery 
of mere transient Gospel addresses they were supernaturally 
endowed. It was certainly more important to write an in- 
fallible Gospel or Epistle than to preach an infallible sermon. 
The latter would soon pass away, or abide, perhaps very im- 
perfectly, as a tradition among their auditors and their 
descendants. The former were to serve as sources of saving 
knowledge to the Church throughout her militant career. 

The only writers in regard to whose inspiration a question 
can be raised are Mark and Luke, Suffice it to say, however, 
I. That they were of prophetic rank, not only companions 
of Apostles, but ((rvve/jyrfi) fellow-workers with them in the 
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Gospel ; II. That during the period within which they 
exercised their ministry, and even till the completion of the 
Canon, supernatural gifts of the Spirit, as a provisional 
arrangement for the edification of the body of Christ in 
the absence of the Written Word, were very extensively 
bestowed upon individual members of the Churches ; III. 
" The character of the facts selected for record, the character 
of the doctrines represented as coming from Christ, and 
the unquestionable harmony of both facts and doctrine with 
the historical facts and doctrinal statements recorded by the 
other New Testament writers, satisfy all the demands and 
fulfil all the conditions of the most rigid rules of internal 
evidence " (See the writer s book on The Rule of Faith and 
the Doctrine of Inspiration, H odder and Stoughton). 

But the crowning, the absolutely conclusive argument, is 
furnished in the fact that the Holy Ghost was given to our 
Saviour, as the God-man, to qualify Him for the execution of 
the functions of His mediatorial office. That the unction of 
the Spirit had reference to His exercise of the prophetic as 
well as to the priestly or the regal function is placed beyond 
all doubt by express Scripture testimony. In the synagogue 
at Nazareth our Lord informed His auditors that it was to 
Him the prophet Isaiah referred (chap. Ixi.; when he said, 
" The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me : because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek," &c. 
The extent and specific character of this anointing, as well as 
the fact of it, is clearly stated in the Scriptures. In the normal 
prophecy (Deut. xviii. 15-19), in which the rise of the 
great Messianic prophet and His prophetic forerunners is 
predicted, Moses is informed that God would put His words 
in his mouth, and that he should speak all that He should 
command him. If this did not amount to an inspiration 
extending to the words, it would be difficult to say what 
would constitute it The language employed in this forecast 
of the functions and relations of the prophet is peculiarly 
comprehensive and significant. It embraces both the influx 
and the efflux of the communication. The words were to 
be given Him, and He was to speak (give out) all that God 
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should command Him. Now, prior to John the Baptist this 
. predicted prophet, in whom this prophecy should find its cofn- 
plete fulfilment, had not arisen. The Jews were, in John's day, 
expecting Him, and asked John whether he was that Prophet, 
and were informed by him that he was not. After John 
there certainly arose no other prophet, save Jesus of Naza- 
reth, to whom this prophecy could possibly apply. Nor can 
there be any reasonable doubt that our Saviour recognised its 
application to Himself in that remarkable passage (John xii. 
• 49> 50), " I have not spoken of Myself; but the Father which 
sent Me, He gave Me a commandment what I should say 
(cwrw) and what I should speak (AaA^w). And I know that 
His commandment is life everlasting: whatsoever I speak 
(AaAcu) therefore, even as the Father hath said unto Me, so I 
speak " (XaA.(u). Of similar definite and comprehensive import 
is a passage which occurs in His great intercessory prayer 
(John xvii. 7, 8). ** Now they know that all things whatsoever 
thou hast given Me are from Thee : for the words which 
Thou gavest Me I have given unto them ; and they received 
them^ and knew of a truth that I came out from Thee, 
and believed that Thou didst send Me." It was not, accord- 
ing to this account of the message wherewith the Saviour was 
entrusted, an undefined revelation He was commisioned to 
make. It was definitely determined in its language, and, 
as thus defined. He communicated it to His disciples. 

One other reference must suffice. It is, however, of itself 
sufficient to indicate the claim already established regarding 
the inspiration of our Lord. The passage referred to occurs 
at the close of each of the Seven Letters to the Seven Churches 
in Asia. The ever-recurring refrain at the close of each 
message to the Churches is, " He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches." 

The argument from this testimony of our Saviour to the 
relation which the Spirit sustained to these Seven Letters, does 
not need any lengthened elaboration. While He is Himself 
personally present with the beloved disciple (for He had laid 
His right hand upon him, strengthening him to hear Him), 
He, nevertheless, does not claim for His words an indepen- 
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dent, uninspired utterance. Though the language of the 
Letters comes forth from the lips of the glorified Saviour, He 
will have His servant John know, and through him will have 
the Churches of Asia know, and will have the Church in 
all time know, that, in communicating the will of the Father 
to men, He acts, and has ever acted, under an inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost which extends to the language of the 
utterance or the record. Is there any need of further 
argument ? If the incarnate Aoyos needed such unction of 
the Holy Spirit, will any one venture to say that Peter, 
or James, or John, or any other organ of revelation, needed no 
such endowment ? 

The principle on which the writer has proceeded in this 
discussion is simply this : That the testimony of the Scriptures 
to every subject of which they treat must be accepted by all 
Christians as conclusive. We have no right to make selections 
among the subjects they discuss, and say we accept their testi- 
mony regarding these, but reject their testimony in every other 
instance. Regarding this as a valid principle, the sole question 
to be decided, so far as the subject of inspiration is concerned, 
is simply, What do the Scriptures teach in regard to the agency 
of the Holy Spirit in their production ? Do they teach that 
their authors wrote as intelligent, honest, veracious men, 
giving, in such terms as they thought best, their own im- 
pressions of what they saw or heard? Or, do they teach 
that they spake and wrote under an actuating energy of the 
Divine Spirit which extended to the form as well as the 
matter^ to the utterance, or record of the ideas communicated 
to themselves by revelation, as well as to the verities they 
were commissioned to convey to others.? This latter is, 
beyond all question, their account of their own origin, and he 
who rejects their testimony on this point can assign no reason 
for accepting it on any other. In a word, the rejection of 
the doctrine that the Scriptures are the offspring of an 
inspiration which determined the sacred writers in the choice 
of the language they employed, involves, logically, the 
rejection of the Bible as the Word of God. 

Robert Watts. 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. 

Whether the demoniacs whom our Saviour, while on earth, 
and His Apostles cured were truly what the word imports, or 
were merely sufferers from some form of brain disease, is a 
question which cannot be satisfactorily settled on any narrow 
issue ; the investigation must be so widened in its scope as to 
become an inquiry into the relations subsisting between 
spirits whose operations are for the present conditioned by the 
functions of an animal body, and spirits who possess no kind 
of organism which the grosser senses of such a body are 
capable of perceiving. The existence of the latter I am, of 
course, at liberty to assume. It is presupposed in the expecta- 
tion of a life after death. 

Now that, apart from organic connection with flesh and 
blood, there are spirits whose influence over mortals contributes 
to determine the course of terrestrial events has been in every 
nation under heaven, and from the days when the human race 
was in its infancy, a widely prevalent belief. Incessant efforts 
are made to root it out ; but no matter how vigorously philo- 
sophy, science, and ridicule are employed for this purpose, it 
still flourishes. Of the numberless superstitions that have 
disfigured or caricatured it, many have been, and many are 
being, swept away ; but the belief remains. And, moreover, the 
fact is patent that it has been not merely spared, but distinctly 
authorised, by the revelation under which the dark places of 
the earth are being flooded with celestial light. It cannot be 
denied that the Christian faith, as held in Apostolic times, was 
associated with a serious and operative belief in the helpful 
ministry of angels, and in the reality of active and formidable 
hostility on the part of invisible powers of darkness. Hence 
it is by no means easy to escape the impression that cultured 
thought in these days is in advance of the teaching to be 
found in the records of that revelation, and at the same time 
to feel compelled, so far as practical religion is concerned, to 
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-treat that belief as if it were an obsolete superstition, in 
effect to ignore it altogether. No person who has been 
reasoned out of it can fail to see that he has advanced far 
beyond the necessity of virtually eliminating from the 
Scriptures a passage here or a passage there ; such a one may 
indeed have stopped somewhere short of Sadducean incredulity, 
or even of agnosticism, but the contents of the Book which 
should make men wise unto salvation will have assumed in 
his eyes a sort of mythical aspect. 

But in spiritual matters it is possible that an incredulity 
which has its source in imagination, and overlooks the 
restrictions under which that faculty is exercised, may be 
fathered upon reason. Unless, however, we are to assume 
that a supramundane mode of existence shuts out all to whom 
it has been assigned from communication with this inferior 
world, whatever degree of interest they may feel in it and its 
inhabitants, whether as friends or as enemies, then, even 
apart from further considerations, the probability would seem 
to be that spirits in the higher sphere do in fact at times come 
into contact, so to speak, with spirits in the lower, acting and 
being reacted upon, but in processes hidden from the latter, 
and doubtless also in conformity with laws to which both alike 
are subject, and whose orderly fulfilment is adapted to bear 
fitting testimony to a Unifying Mind and a Sovereign Will, 
Let this probability be once admitted, and, as will easily be 
seen, no d priori objection renders incredible the occurrence 
even of apparitions from the unseen world, although, of course, 
the proof that an apparition, properly so called, has been 
seen must include a satisfactory certificate from significant 
events. To a duly authenticated case of this kind no sus- 
picion whatever will attach if the allied phenomenon may be 
regarded as having no objective ground in the molecular 
world, further than as an impression, the effect of mental 
operation, upon one or more of the senses of the person who 
perceived it — say the nerves of sight and hearing — ^yet possibly 
just as distinct and vivid an impression as might have been 
produced by the sight and voice of a mortal man. 

Seeing, however, that cerebral conditions adequate to the 
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production of such phenomena as these may be, and in some 
instances doubtless are, the mere effect of physical disease, 
or may arise from other causes equally devoid of a relevant 
spiritual significance, it is important to bear in mind that, 
whenever facts appear to be sufficiently accounted for by the 
operation of physical law, the assumption of spiritual causation 
over and above what these laws presuppose is gratuitous. Do 
we, then, perceive in that malady which in biblical nomen- 
clature is termed Demoniacal Possession any such symptoms 
as justify the designation it has thence obtained ? There are 
other and serious considerations which likewise claim attention, 
but which are not easily approached with arguments that j 

ensure conviction so long as this question is found to block 
the way. 

Now, it may be at once conceded that, regarded from a 
purely medical point of view, the disease admits of being 
identified with epilepsy, or other known disorders of the 
brain and nervous system. But in granting this we are not 
denying the reality of Possession ; on the contrary, we are 
taking the first step towards a scientific account of its possi- 
bility, we are assuming it to be a psychic affection of such a 
nature that it can find no place in a sound, or, at any rate, a 
normally operative, brain. For what is Possession, considered 
as a spiritual fact ? Some approach to it may be observed in 
the overpowering influence which a strong character occa- 
sionally acquires over a comparatively weak one. This, 
within salutary limits, may be an influence for good ; but it 
is always hurtful and dangerous, and betrays an evil source, 
when it paralyses the moral sense, and enslaves, instead of 
liberating, the reason and the will that have come within its 
power. 

That spiritual influence is similarly exercised in the in- 
visible world is probable, not only on independent grounds, 
but further, as throwing light upon the fact assumed in the 
Scriptures, that in the realm of confusion and lawlessness, no 
less than in the kingdom of Heaven, there are " principalities 
and powers " (Eph. vi. 12); in other words, degrees of rank 
and power. And it cannot be doubted that overbearing 
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characters in that world, like similar characters in this, enjoy 
the exercise of power for its own sake, and that proud and 
malignant spirits are ready to seize any opportunity that may 
present itself of playing the tyrant On the supposition 
that the will of mortal man, in so far as it has not been 
adequately fortified from above, is liable to give way under 
the pressure their wills can bring to bear upon it, there would 
seem to be sufficient ground for assuming that they exert 
themselves to reduce to this kind of servile subjection those 
spirits who are still in the flesh. 

But to the complete success of the efforts they are thus 
making, even in the case of spirits whom they have succeeded 
in assimilating to themselves, there is ordinarily an obvious 
hindrance. This is to be found in the regulative habits of a 
sound brain that has attained its development under such 
conditions as human and social life presuppose, habits of 
thought and habits of feeling that render the possessor, so 
long as they prevail, insusceptible of the extravagantly 
lawless or wildly diabolical impulses communicated by the 
fiercer spirits in the Destroyer's kingdom. 

It will thus appear that destructive spiritual influence, 
when it amounts to what may be called Possession, must 
necessarily imply in the recipient some degree of cerebral 
derangement, and so far bring the case within the scope of 
medical diagnosis. Some of the phenomena of hypnotism 
make it evident that an abnormal condition of the brain may 
open the way to an overpowering influence of spirit over 
spirit. In the hypnotic trance the mind of the patient, no 
longer protected by those aids to critical operation which the 
brain had previously supplied, passively acquiesces in the 
suggestions it receives from the operator ; and thereby the 
will of the latter dominates over that of the former. On the 
supposition that it is possible for a spirit who operates by 
means of no physical organism to influence in some measure 
the workings of a mortal's brain, and thus to be instru- 
mental in suggesting thoughts that would not otherwise occur, 
it is surely quite conceivable that, in cases in which the 
absence of a sufficing spiritual antipathy precludes effectual 
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resistance, suitable cerebral conditions may admit of a 
similar subjugation of the will. 

If, indeed, misanthropical fierceness were the only symptom 
from which it could seemingly be inferred that Possession 
had taken place, the inference might be with good reason 
disallowed ; such a symptom might easily be accounted for 
without assuming the presence of a demon. But the 
symptoms apparent in the demoniacs of the New Testa- 
ment include, generally speaking, a manifestation of intelli- 
gence which, in certain remarkable respects, raised their dis- 
ordered intellects above the level of the sound minds of their 
generation, yet which, seeing that it characterised them as a 
class, cannot be set down to natural gifts, or education, or 
spiritual docility. How is it that, wherever our Saviour 
encountered demoniacs, they at once knew Him, recognised 
Him to be the Christ and the Son of God, and thus showed 
themselves to be far in advance of nearly all their sane con- 
temporaries in this rare kind of knowledge ? The Evange- 
lists had no temptation to draw upon their fancy in support 
of the theory of Demoniacal Possession ; the possibility of its 
being called in question is not likely to have entered their 
minds. Accordingly, as might have been expected, they tell 
their story in few and simple words ; to all appearance they 
record notorious facts, and in the accounts they give of the 
demoniacs and their cries, are evidently as far from romanc- 
ing as when they relate that Peter uttered a memorable con- 
fession and was assured that he owed not to flesh and blood 
his superior knowledge. There is no room for reasonable 
doubt as to the phenomena which gave rise to the saying 
"The demons believe, and shudder" (James ii. 19). It pro- 
claims itself indisputably to be the testimony of eye-witnesses. 
Similarly significant is the account of that humiliating 
failure which the sons of Sceva experienced in their attempt 
at exorcism (Acts xix. 13-16). In short, various phenomena, 
which it is impossible to explain away, point to one con- 
clusion ; they all presuppose physiological conditions, but not 
in these do they find an adequate interpretation. 

DemoHy whatever be the true derivation of the word, 
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signified in its original use a being superior in power and 
intelligence to mortal man ; but the title included, and became 
at length a distinctive appellation of, those departed spirits 
who were imagined to have been received into the celestial 
hierarchy, and to have acquired superhuman powers. But 
seeing that, under this notion, the Gentiles in their idolatrous 
worship " sacrificed to demons, and not to God " (i Cor. x. 20), 
these deified inhabitants of the invisible world were, not 
unnaturally, conceived by the Jews to be the spirits of wicked 
men, (Josephus, Wars of the yeivSy b. vi., ch. vii., § 3), and 
to be fulfilling the behests of the great adversary of God and 
man. Their opinion, as it seemed to them, was fully borne out 
by the phenomena of Possession. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that by no means every variety of the morbid state of 
mind which was thus accounted for exhibited fiendish hatred 
or terror of the Redeemer and His kingdom. There is no 
evidence of the presence of a diabolical spirit, but rather the 
contrary, in the remarkable case recorded in the sixteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. A girl under the in- 
fluence of a spirit of Python volunteered the confession that 
Paul and his companions were servants of the most high God, 
and were announcing the way of salvation. A spirit altogether 
like-minded with the Destroyer and the Father of Lies would, 
we may presume, have done his work after a different fashion. 
Nevertheless, the symptoms observable in this case assimilated 
it, as we perceive, in one particular of no little significance to 
those in which the evidence of Possession was as startling as 
it was appalling ; the language uttered by the girl, of which, 
probably, the sentence that has been preserved does 
but indicate the drift, was such as, under the circumstances, 
her natural faculties and her antecedents failed to account for. 
Anyhow, St. Paul, as the narrative forbids us to doubt, saw in 
her the medium of an intelligence comparatively enlightened, 
yet unsanctified, a vehicle for the utterance of words that j 

were not her very own, but could not be ascribed to the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. She had become the property 
of persons who reasonably calculated that the marvellous gift 
she appeared to possess would prove to them a source of con- 
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siderable pecuniary gain, and their expectation had been 
fully justified by the event ; but, whatever ground there may 
be for assuming that, when in the state of ecstasy, she created 
astonishment by her utterances, it by no means follows that 
they were uniformly sensible and coherent, or that, in yielding 
to the demand for specific and helpful predictions, she could 
satisfy curiosity with more than clever guesses. Subjects of 
a kind of supersensuous inspiration that suffices to stimulate 
and exalt even to an extraordinary degree the cerebral 
faculties, are not of necessity in possession of true prophetic 
gifts, even although at times they may show more than 
average discernment of characters and purposes, and their 
spiritual significance. In allowing the case of the Pythoness 
of Philippi to have been one of real Possession, and in 
ascribing to it at the same time a typical character, we are 
not binding ourselves to answer any of the charges that have 
been brought against the ancient heathen oracles, and to 
explain away any of the facts which exposed their pretensions 
and eventually rendered them dumb. 

A full investigation of our Saviour's doctrine in respect to 
Possession necessitates due notice of the remedy He has pre- 
scribed. ** This kind can come out by nothing, save by 
prayer " (Mark ix. 29). If any other remedy can be suggested, 
let it be named, and its assumed efficacy be submitted to 
inquiry. If we suppose an evil spirit to have succeeded in 
effecting an entrance into the spirit of a mortal, and to be 
there exercising an influence incompatible with sanity, then, 
unless he were capable of yielding to reasoning or entreaty, 
nothing may be hoped for from direct efforts on the part of 
those persons who would liberate the spirit he has possessed. 
He cannot be dislodged by medical treatment, he is securely 
out of reach of all the remedies that physicians have it in 
their power to apply ; and as to ceremonial observances, it 
may seem superfluous to deny that they can be of any avail. 
But as in the realms of nature, so in the kingdom of grace, 
the Almighty has ordained that the forces which are to 
accomplish His purposes shall take effect along lines of least 
resistance ; and in the latter these are the lines which His 
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Spirit has traced in directing the prayer of faith. The only 
strengfth available in this matter is that God-given energy of 
longing and supplicating hope which presupposes trustful 
submission to His will. To the unconditioned exercise of a 
subordinate will, however resolute and stubborn, nothing is 
ever granted in any department of activity. Our Saviour, it 
is true, by the mere expression of His will cast out demons, 
and no more than this was requisite for the manifestation of 
any of the signs which He wrought ; but His will coincided 
with that which He had come into the world to fulfil : His 
uttered intention was the revelation of a purpose which it was 
essentially His nature to honour with an ideally filial regard, 
He and His Father being One. For not merely did He, 
as on the eve of making choice of His Apostles, pour out 
His soul on occasions, during hours of solitude, and in special 
concentration of heavenward thoughts ; the whole business 
of His life was a work of unceasing prayer. 

But the control He thus exercised over the power of 
darkness is illustrated by an incident which claims particular 
attention, inasmuch as the mythical aspect in which it pre* 
sents itself to many readers brings, in their judgment, 
discredit upon the entire Gospel history. To the evil spirits 
whom He had commanded to come forth from the Gadarene 
demoniacs, and who were in expectation of being expelled 
from the country and consigned to the abyss. He gave, at 
their entreaty, permission to enter into a herd of swine ; 
and the consequence was that the animals, driven by a 
maniacal impulse, rushed down a steep place into the lake, 
and were drowned. Such is, in substance, the story as told 
by the first three Evangelists. Are we, then, bound in reason 
to regard as improbable either the request they ascribe to the 
demons, or the fact that it was granted ? Now, in respect to 
the former, it must not be overlooked that the utterances of a 
person who is possessed are determined not only by the will 
which has subjugated him, but also, in a measure, by modes 
of thought and feeling which he owes to his life in the flesh, 
that the sound, so to speak, is conditioned partly by the 
nature of the instrument through which it is produced. 
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Accordingly, the request may be conceived to express, on the 
part of the demoniacs, a fear lest they should be forced to 
quit their haunts and be plunged into some unfathomable ex- 
perience of misery, and at the same time, perhaps, a deli- 
rious hope that, if they could not be left undisturbed by Him 
who was now the object of their dread, their existence might 
become merged in that of the animals which were feeding 
peacefully on the mountain side. As to the occurrence which 
is related to have immediately followed the liberation of 
their minds, who will assert that it is precluded by any known 
law of nature ? Certainly, if occult spiritual influences may 
be instrumental in modifying the thoughts of human beings 
in the flesh, it is conceivable that, under suitable conditions, 
they may operate similarly upon minds in the brute creation, 
and may affect them with abnormal experiences of terror. 
Were it necessary in this case to suppose any intermediate 
physical agency, the brief narrative, so far as I can see, leaves 
room for the conjecture that the unearthly, malignant influ- 
ence in quitting the demoniacs may have found entrance 
into the herd of swine through cries proceeding from the 
men, or acts done by them, in some terrific paroxysm of fury 
just before their restoration to soundness of mind. In 
assuming, however, the possession to have been somehow 
effected, and to have wrought the destruction of the animals, 
we may read in the fact a profoundly valuable lesson ; for it 
opens up to our mental view abysmal possibilities of brutish 
degradation, loathsome depths into which intellects, noble 
though they once have been, impotently sink their exalted 
powers if they engage in a struggle with Almighty God. 

Whether Demoniacal Possession is to be recognised as 
having in these days a place among abnormal mental condi- 
tions, is a question which must needs remain in abeyance 
unless it can be decided by an investigation of cases. The 
considerations I have adduced clearly favour the presump- 
tion that this form of mental derangement does sometimes 
occur ; and I am not aware of any d priori arguments which 
cautious reasoners could accept as conclusive proof that it 
does not But the reader who has followed me thus far will 
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easily perceive that I have left him at a long distance from a 
reasonable expectation of obtaining from the products of 
such cerebral operations as Possession presupposes definite 
and reliable information respecting the world of spirits, and 
farther still from a reasonable presumption that it is possible 
to establish telegraphic communication between that world 
and this. One thing is certain ; the notion that the atten- 
dance of spirits may be procured at siances^ and that they 
are not only desirous of satisfying the curiosity of mortals, 
but have the power to do so by causing sounds to proceed 
from articles of furniture, by using pens or pencils, and by 
availing themselves of the photographer's art for the repre- 
sentation of their personal appearance, cannot but have the 
effect of providing occupation for charlatans skilled in leger- 
demain. But if there be mediums who are neither impostors 
themselves, nor simply hypnotised tools in- the hands of im- 
postors, they belong to a class whose officious and compro- 
mising witness to the Truth, as the case of the Pythoness at 
Philippi compels us to maintain, the Apostles unhesitatingly 
refused, and whose release from an unwholesome spiritual in- 
fluence they regarded as a signal testimony to the power of 
that saving Name which it was their vocation and their 
privilege to proclaim to the world. To the hope of a life to 
come any facts which appear to confirm it must assuredly be 
welcome ; but it is no cause for wonder if the spirit of a 
thoughtful, sober-minded Christian faith has not accepted the 
marvels of so-called spiritualism^ as an intimation from on 
high that it will be henceforth a work of supererogation 
and a slighting of evidence graciously vouchsafed to anxious 
mortals, to continue to aspire to the blessedness which has 
been promised to those who have not seen and yet believed, 

H. J. Clarke. 


^ I would not be understood to assert that I have accounted for all the seem 
ingly strange phenomena to which attention is invited in the interests of psycho- 
logical investigation, and that whatever psychic affections or faculties it is possible 
to render apparent are limited to those which the accepted authorities in the 
scientific world have agreed to recognise. 
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In spite of all critical objections that have been raised against 
the popular heading, or superscription, of the i6th Psalm, it 
will probably be known to all ages as " The Golden Psalm of 
David." 

It is only at certain early stages of a globe's formation, 
when its " elements melt with fervent heat," that diamonds 
can be produced. And it was only in the Davidic era, and at 
a certain fiery-trying crisis of the great Hebrew's career, when 
his soul had reached the requisite white heat of holy enthusiasm, 
that this "jewel psalm," as it is sometimes called, could have 
been composed. If we have to abandon the theory that 
Dn^D is derived from a root signifying " gold," we must still 
cling to the judgment of the past that the thoughts expressed 
in these verses are " more precious than rubies," 

Comparing it with the cluster of other psalms bearing the 
same title (56-60), it would seem to have been written when 
its author was a fugitive and in daily peril of his life. This 
lends some countenance to the supposition that this title 
comes from a word signifying to " hide " or " conceal." The 
" Hiding Psalms of David " would be a designation borne out 
by strong internal evidence. 

The absence of any reference to the kingship, to Mount 
Zion, or the Tabernacle, so rarely omitted in David's later 
compositions, would place its date at a period prior to his 
coronation, and before the ever-memorable capture of the 
famous stronghold. And if I am right in the conjecture that 
the concluding verses were inspired by the hope bom of the 
fact of Samuel's secret " anointing," — of which, further on — ^we 
must place it subsequent to that event There are fair grounds 
for believing, therefore, that it was written in exile, when 
David fled from the face of Saul. As to the style of the poem» 
that must be left to Hebrew experts. 

" Guard msy O God^ for I trust in Thee** is the noble key- 
note of this exquisite piece of heart-music It brings David 
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at once into touch with the anthem of the Christian ages, and 
lifts him into harmony with the worship of the redeemed. 
How thrilling to us to hear, in those far off times, this earnest 
human spirit uttering his cry of the night, and expressing 
thus fearlessly his trust in his Father and ours. It is the 
touch of the new nature that brings David into the kindredship 
of saints. Notice his appeal is to ^JS, and not to njn.^, because 
it is God he confides in, and not man. 

" / have said unto Jehovah Thou art my Lord; I have no 
good (to look forward to) but in Thee** 

It is hard to forgive our Revisionists for the grave error of 
suppressing the name of David's Covenant God. The word 
" Lord " bears the same relation to " Jehovah " that the word 
" Queen " does to " Victoria." An inexcusable superstition of 
the Hebrews, combined with a keen jealousy of the Gentiles, 
led them to substitute the Title for the Name. In this our 
Translators, and more unpardonably our Revisionists, have 
been foolish enough to imitate them ; and thus the Name that 
was to be '^ known in all the earth " has all but disappeared 
from the English Bible ! It has been thought advisable, they 
tell us in their preface, to represent Jehovah by the word 
" substituted by Jewish custom for the ineffable Name." To 
their great honour the American Revisionists have restored 
the word wherever it occurs in the text. But let us try 
to rise to the sublimity of David's covenant. It was a 
solemn, sacred, complete surrender of himself, and all he had 
and hoped for, to the Covenant God of Israel. Jehovah was 
henceforth to be the absolute Master of his life. He pledges 
himself to await His time, to obey His orders, and live for 
His glory. If He will give him the crown and kingdom, he 
will accept it, but will lift no hand to grasp it ; he will wait 
the unfolding of the Divine purpose, and walk only " in the 
light of the Lord." This is heroic faith, not only for David's 
time, but for all ages, y^ is not " goodness," but " benefit," 
or " good fortune," and corresponds to ^^^ in verse v. Kv/ouJs 

/iov c? <rv, 5ti r&v dyaOfov /tov ov xP^iav lx**S (LXX.). 

I have said, " As to the holy ones that are in the land^ these 
are also its great oTtes, in whom is all my delightr 
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Having chosen Jehovah for his Lord, and entered into 
solemn covenant with Him, David now makes choice of his 
people as his future friends and companions. It is the good 
that are truly great ; they are heaven's nobility. When he 
comes to the throne Jehovah shall be King over him, and His 
saints, however humble, shall be princes of the kingdom. 
With his own elevation from shepherd rank to kingship a new 
era would begin, and holiness would be the chief title to 
advancement The Cromwellian theory was forestalled. 
Alas, for young enthusiasm ! Old warriors had to be recom- 
pensed. " The sons of Zeruiah were too strong for him." 
Class prejudices had to be satisfied. "The good" were 
forgotten. " The old Adam was too strong " for the young 
monarch. 

T^« denotes "bigness," not moral "excellence." The 
A.V. is too prematurely theological for David's time, and the 
R.V. lacks continuity. 

** Many are their troubles that hurry after attotlur (Lord, 
Saul, tf.^.). / will not anoint myself with their anointings of 
bloody and will not take their titles upon my lips,^^ 

The transition of thought from himself and his associates 
in exile, to the condition of his rival and his followers in 
power, is easy and natural. His theory of Divine government 
had led him and his army into great straits ; but neither were 
his enemies, who held a different theory, free from troubles. 
They were driven, in maintaining their titles by their own 
hands, to war and murder* The rejected king was subject to 
fits of frenzy. 1D3 is here mentally contrasted with neto, the 
mere pouring on of the oil with the sacred anointing 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2; i Sam. ix. 16; xvi. 12). Moreover, Saul's 
daily anointing was with "blood," and now that 
Jehovah had rejected him his title was of human right 
David shrinks from such a baptism, from the thought of 
winning the crown, or holding it by such means, and would 
not take such titles into his lips. Great as his difficulties and 
hardships are, they are less than the sorrows of those " who 
followed another lord." 

*^ fehovah is the portion of mine inheritance^ and of my cup. 
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Thou maintainest my lot. The lines have fallen to me in 
pleasant places ; yea^ a goodly heritage is mine^ 

One is reminded of the saintly Riccaltoun taking his 
humble meal on a rough boulder at his cottage door ; " I am 
resting on the Rock ; feeding on the promises ! " 

It was only the Divine presence and favour that made 
David's places pleasant in the desert, and his cup to run over. 
But those who seek their inheritance in Jehovah will find all 
things theirs. " The wilderness and solitary place are made glad 
for them, and the desert rejoices and blossoms like the rose." 

*' I will bless Jehovahy who hath been my counsellor; my 
reins likewise admonish me in the night seasons!^ 

^"^ conveys the idea of" checking " rather than of" instruct- 
ing." Like the dcemon of Plato, David's inward monitor 
"warned him rather of what he ought not, than what he ought 
to do.'* When, eg.^ he was restrained from killing Saul in the 
cave, he was wisely and divinely "admonished " ; "Jehovah 
shall smite him," he whispered to Abishai ; " either his day 
shall come to die, or he shall descend into the battle and 
perish" (i Sam. xxvi. lo). In all this he kept to the terms of 
his vow, and obeyed the admonitions of his conscience. 

^* I have set Jehovah ever before me : because He is at my 
right hand I shall not be moved^ 

Perhaps David was never so near in heart and will to God, 
never so much the " man according to God*s own heart," as 
at this season of trial and adversity. He was slowly rising 
to the full assurance of his faith, and to the " white heat " of 
holy enthusiasm, that drew from him the imperishable words 
that follow. In the calm depths of the ocean of peace in his 
soul, which the storms on the surface could not disturb, to 
change the metaphor, the Divine Spirit was putting the pearl 
into the oyster shell, " a thing of beauty and a joy for ever." 
Out of the fiery ordeal of David's desert life Jehovah brought 
this gem of the psalms, as He brings all jewels from the war- 
ring elements of nature. 

" Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will." 
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" Therefore my heart is glad and my glory {i\ yXwoxra /*av, 
LXX.) refoiceth ; my flesh also shall dwell in confidence. For 
Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, ^IW?^ ; Thou wilt not 
allow Thy Favoured One to see corruption^ 

The weight of authority seems to be in favour of ITPQ. 
Our Revisionists have adopted the reading, and rendered it 
" Thy Holy One." In this they follow the LXX., from whom 
Peter quoted at Pentecost But what is the necessity for trans- 
lating the term " holy " } The Apostles no doubt acted wisely 
in appealing to a version that was then universally accepted ; 
but the rendering of the words t6v wtvqv a-w was not necessary 
to their argument Moreover, it could not, strictly speaking, 
have been applied by David to himself. He regarded him- 
self as highly " favoured," as the recipient of Divine mercy 
and love ; but apart from the necessity of his rhythm, of 
which we cannot judge, he was free to employ K^JP, and did 
not ; he did not feel himself to be ** holy." 

Was David, then, conscious that he was speaking of 
Another who was not to see corruption ? The question lies at 
the root of every theory of inspiration. God did not 
apparently dictate the words of the prophets. The truth He 
impressed upon them in His providence, and by special 
revelation, was intelligible to their own minds at the time, 
although its ultimate bearing might lie beyond their vision. 
There is a sense in which this verse must have been under- 
stood by David as a present joy and comfort to himself. 
The words were fulfilled to him, and in a far higher and 
deeper sense they found their full realisation in the resurrection 
of his " Greater Son." 

David had been solemnly " anointed " by Samuel as King 
of Israel. He was n*fi?p^ That was a fact which in his darkest 
hours he could never forget Jehovah had pledged Himself 
by the hands of His servant to make him king. The whole 
psalm breathes this hope. Meanwhile he is threatened by death 
on every side. The troops of Saul were on his track, and he 
was liable at any moment to fall into his hand. Yet David 
is calmly confident that he will not falL He lies down at 
night in perfect composure. What is the secret of his confi- 
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dence ? Why this, that Jehovah will not allow His Anointed 
One to enter Sheol or see the pit, until He has fulfilled His 
promise and brought him to the kingdom. Like Caesar on board 
he believed in destiny. He was immortal till his coronation. 
Hence the importance of rendering the words " to Sheol** and 
not ?, " in Sheoir 

David's faith was justified ; he did not see the grave till 
his typical Messiahship had been accomplished. " O the depth 
of the riches 1 '* Paul would say. 

It requires no forcing of the words to see their application 
to the Anointed Jesus. The same promise had been made to 
Him, although in an infinitely grander sense, than had been 
made to David. He was the Messiah ; "the heathen were to be 
His inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth His 
possession/* Jehovah would " maintain His lot ; " would not 
** leave Him," ^^^ — a happy choice of phraseology for David — 
*• to Sheol, nor suffer the Favoured One to see corruption," 
until — but here the parallelism breaks down ; for by His 
death He abolished death, and ** brought life and immortality 
to light" 

" Thou wilt make known to me the way of the living ; ful- 
ness of joy is in Thy presence ; pleasures are in Thy right hand 
for ever** 

Although David could not see the bridge of events in 
God's Providence that led from Adullam to Mount Zion, he 
had faith given him to know that the dark interval would 
somehow be made possible, and "abundant entrance ministered 
to him into the kingdom." A cup running over with happiness 
was kept in reserve for him in Jehovah's right hand : as he 
was able to write afterwards, "Goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in the house of 
Jehovah for ever." The unity of the Psalm is complete, 
and its grand lesson is paraphrased in venerable words — 

" O but the counsel of the Lord 
Doth stand for ever sure, 
And of His heart the purposes 
From age to age endure.*' 

R. Balgarnie. 
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OR, THE TURNING-POINT IN A GREAT CAREER. 

Moses, the illustrious founder of the Hebrew nation, celebrated 
in the annals of his people as emancipator, leader, lawgiver, 
prophet, whose colossal figure, uprising in the land of the 
Pharaohs upwards of three thousand years ago, has over- 
shadowed with its greatness all the intervening centuries, and 
to-day casts the spell of its mighty name upon the most 
enlightened and enterprising races on the globe. Of such a 
character it may be interesting to consider the turning-point 
of his history, which is briefly recorded in the words, " He 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter." 

The Significance of this act is not always righdy esti- 
mated. Josephus* tells us that the act itself was presaged in 
a startling deed performed by Moses when a child. Ther- 
muthis having on one occasion exhibited him to her royal 
parent, that illustrious personage " took him and hugged him, 
and, on his daughter's account, in a pleasant way put his 
diadem (the double crown, which etchings from the monu- 
ments have made familiar) upon his head ; but Moses threw 
it down, and in a puerile mood wreathed it round and trod 
upon it with his feet." Perhaps it is a fable, though singularly 
enough something like this occurred in the case of Rameses 
II., who, if then born, must have been a child like Moses. 
An inscription* on the temple of Abydos, placed there by 
Rameses II. in honour of his deceased sire, communicates the 
fact that while yet a boy he (Rameses) was crowned as 
co-regent with his father, " solemnly inducted as eldest son 
into the dignity of an heir to the throne, on the chair of 
the earth god Seb." Lifted into his father's lap, he was 
exhibited before the public, the regal circlet was placed on 
his brow, his fond father saying, " I will cause him to be 

• ^ Aniiq,t ii. 9, 7. ' Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. ii. p. 39. 
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crowned as king, for I will behold his excellence while I am 
yet alive." Possibly in course of time tradition among the 
Jews may have mixed up Rameses II. and Moses, as among 
the Greeks it undoubtedly manufactured out of Seti I. and 
Rameses II. (father and son) one Sesostris ; or, if both inci- 
dents were true, and Rameses II. was not born when Moses 
was presented to Seti I. — which their relative ages show to 
have been possible — the act of the king in playfully placing 
on the head of Moses the double diadem may serve to 
show that even then he had begun to think of one day exalting 
a son (adopted if not real) to the throne as co-regent with 
himself. But in any case, whether what Josephus narrates 
was fact or fiction, history or legend, it substantially expresses 
what Moses did in declining to be longer known or spoken of 
as the son of Pharaoh's daughter. A king's adopted son, he 
effectually put from him all hope and prospect of succeeding 
to the crown. Renouncing his foster-parent, he went back to 
his true mother, though a Hebrew slave. From being himself 
a prince, he sank to the status of a peasant and a serf His 
life of pleasure and renown he exchanged for one of hardship 
and oppression, " choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season." 
His liberty he threw away like a thing of nought, and girt 
himself about with a bondman's chain ; or at least he was 
prepared to do so should necessity arise. Of course he had 
other objects in view than simply to toil in the brickfields of 
Pharaoh, and at length to sleep in a bondman's grave. He 
meant, if possible, to accomplish the emancipation of his 
countrymen ; but should that bright dream vanish into thin 
air, he would rather share the lot of his down-trodden brethren, 
rather sweat himself in making bricks without straw beneath 
an Egyptian sun, and to the music of an overseer's lash, than 
he would longer enjoy the gilded pleasures of iniquity, or even 
wear the honours of a semi-royal name. Brave son of 
Amram ! At a distance of thirty centuries we honour thee, 
we crown thee king, weaving around thine imperishable name 
a garland of equally imperishable fame, setting on thine im- 
mortal brow a double crown, more lustrous than that which 
either Rameses or Seti wore, pr ever playfully placed upon 
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thine infant head — the crown of meekness and the crown of 
pity, the crown of self-sacrifice and the crown of love. 

What now were the principles or motives which led to 
this stupendous act of self-immolation on the part of Moses ? 
Josephus* is obviously at fault in ascribing it to the envy and 
hatred which his military successes among the Ethiopians 
had excited against him in the breasts of the Egyptians — king 
and people ; the writer to the Hebrews is nearer the truth 
when he traces it to the awakening within him of the hitherto 
slumbering spirit of patriotism, and the deepening in him of 
an all-controlling spirit of piety. 

That patriotism, or love of country, had to do with Moses' 
espousal of the Hebrew cause is expressly stated by the 
author of Exodus, and by Stephen in his defence before the 
Sanhedrim. Nor is this surprising. Next to religion it is 
doubtful if a stronger or holier impulse can inspire the human 
bosom. It may even be questioned if patriotism be not 
included in any right conception of religion. The challenge 
of Sir Walter Scott may not be able to be answered in the 
negative — 

'* Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ? '* 

— but certainly in every right-feeling bosom there lurks an 
inextinguishable spark of patriotic fire. And never perhaps 
was there a people in whom that slumbering spirit broke forth 
more conspicuously and splendidly than it did in Israel Few 
countries so small can boast of a roll of heroes so large — 
Joshua and Caleb, Gideon and Barak, Samson and Jephthah, 
David and Elijah, Ezra and Nehemiah, Zerubbabel and the 
second Joshua, Judas Maccabeus and his associates. Yea, so 
charged where the people with this hidden fire that it flamed 
up within the bosoms of their women, transforming for the 
time being their wives, sisters, and daughters that were made 
for love and the gentle ministries of home into prophetesses 
and poets, whose winged words kindled the souls of their 
husbands and sons, brothers and lovers, into martial ardour ; 
and not infrequently also made of these, generals and com« 

^ Antiq. ii. 1 1, I. 
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manders, who led forth the nation's troops to battle and to 
victory. The names of Miriam and Deborah, Jael and Judith, 
will at once present themselves as examples. Yet was none 
of these greater than the son of Amram, who, in order to effect 
the emancipation of his brethren, renounced his royal station 
and imperial prospects. 

That Israel's condition in the land of Egypt was at this 
time such as powerfully to appeal to the latent patriotism of 
a great soul like Moses, the monuments and Scripture unite to 
declare. However pleasantly life moved along for Jacob's 
household in Goshen whilst Joseph's friend and patron held 
the reins of government, matters took a turn for the worse 
when the new dynasty of Theban Pharaohs climbed into the 
throne. Then the Israelites began to be looked upon with 
disfavour, and ultimately, in consequence of their multiplying 
numbers, with alarm. By the opening of the 4th century of 
their sojourn they had been completely reduced to a state of 
servitude. In accordance with a custom of the Pharaohs to 
employ no Egyptians but only foreign captives in the build- 
ing of their temples and cities, they were turned out under 
taskmaskers or overseers to work, and their lives rendered 
bitter to them '^ with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, 
and in all manner of service in the field." The king 
employed them to build two treasure cities, Pithom and 
Raamses. Their oppression deepened as the years sped 
along. When Moses was born it was at its worst — it was 
midnight in the land of Goshen, Every male child among 
the Hebrews was cast into the Nile except such as, like 
Moses, were rescued by maternal love and ingenuity smiled 
on by heaven. Eighty years rolled by without a streak of 
morning light relieving the gloom. Rather, when the first 
promise of approaching dawn appeared in the return of 
Moses from Midian, their burdens were increased and their 
woes multiplied. The tale of bricks heretofore exacted was 
still demanded, while the straw with which they had been 
furnished was henceforth to be gathered by themselves ; and 
while the people fainted at their tasks the overseers, whip in 
hand, lashed them on, saying, " Go to ; ye are idle, ye are 
idle ! " But all through those years of enforced service the 
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cry of their misery was going up to God. Nor is this a mere 
rhetorical picture the author of ExodusL has sketched for the 
entertainment of his readers. Recent research has demon- 
strated that the Scripture narrative of Israel's bondage is a 
page taken from veritable history. The monuments^ tell us 
that scarcely was Seti I. seated on the throne than he was 
summoned to undertake a campaign against the neighbouring 
tribes, who were pressing in upon the Delta from the East, 
and that at its close he engaged in the construction or repa- 
ration of a great wall for the defence of the eastern frontier. 
RawHnson thinks that Pithom and Raamses, the "store 
cities," were arsenals and magazines erected in connection 
with this wall ; Brugsch regards them as having been " temple 
cities " dedicated to patron divinities. In any case, these 
cities have been found. Raamses was in all probability the 
Zoan-Tanis of Scripture, * which, begun by Seti I., was com- 
pleted by Rameses XL, and made a royal residence under the 
name of Pi-Ramessu, or " City of Rameses." A letter, dating 
from the 19th dynasty, and written by a clerk named Panbesa 
to his superior Amenemapt, supplies a lively description of 
this ancient capital : — 

" I proceeded," says the writer, " to Pa-Ramessu Meiamen. 
I found it flourishing in good things, without a rival, 
Like the foundations of Thebes . . . 
The abode of felicity. 

Its meadows are filled with all good things ; 
It is well provisioned daily. 
Its pools are filled with fish, its ponds with fowl ; 
Its fields are verdant with grass. 
Its threshing-floors are full of wheat and barley. 

. • * a • • 

Gladness dwells within it. 

None speaks scorn of it. 

The litde ones in it are like the great ones. 

(They say) Come, let us celebrate its heavenly festivals 

And the season feasts." 

^ Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs^ vol. ii. p. 10 ; Rawlinaon, Egypi and 
Babylon, p. 226. 

* Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs^ vol. iL p. lOO ; Ebers, in Riehm^ art. 
'' Ramses ; '* Records of the Past, vol. vi. p. 11. 
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This identification of Rameses, however, has been chal- 
lenged by Sir J. William Dawson,* who locates the sought 
for " store ** or " temple *' city further south, at the Western 
extremity of the Wady Tumilat, at the eastern end of which, 
in the mounds of Tel-el-MaskhOta, near Tel-el-Kebir, the 
second city Pithom, Pi-Tum, "or the city of the Setting Sun," 
the Patoumos of Herodotus, the Heroopolis of the Greeks, 
and the Hero or Ero of the Romans, was recently found by 
M. Naville. The discovery of this city indeed has set to rest 
the whole question of the truth of the Biblical narrative 
concerning the servitude of Israel in Egypt. Exactly as the 
sacred writer states, Pithom is ascertained to have been 
founded by Rameses H., to have been built of bricks, both 
zvith and without straw^ and to have been used as a treasure 
or store city; while by Brugsch, Sayce, and others, it is 
believed to have been identical with Succoth, from which 
the children of Israel took their departure on leaving the 
house of bondage. The mode in which it was built may also 
be said to have received confirmation, the monuments* show- 
ing that the captives worked in detachments, each presided 
over by a taskmaster, and compelled to produce so many 
bricks a day. Nay, in a papyrus roll' relating to twelve 
brickmakers occur words that read like an extract from Scrip- 
ture : " Let there be no relaxation ; that they should make 
their number of bricks daily in the new hous6, in the same 
manner, to obey the messages sent by my lord ; '* while a 
bas-relief has been recovered which exhibits one of Pharaoh's 
taskmasters standing over a gang of slaves, whip in hand, and 
saying, as he lashes them, " To your work, O slaves ; ye are 
idle ! " Well, the Bible reports that Moses saw these things, 
heard the cracking of the slave-driver's whip ; perhaps too 
saw the spouting of the red blood beneath its stroke, heard 
the groans that escaped from the over-driven people ; pro- 
oably beheld them drop down and die where they stood, 
unable to contend longer with their hard lot ; and being him- 
self a Hebrew, remembering that those spiritless serfs whom 

^ ^gyp^ ^^^ Syria^ pp. 43. ff. 

' Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. pp. 342, 343, 

' Ibid, p. 343, note i. 
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Pharaoh's underlings were goading to death were his own 
flesh and blood, his heart bled within him, the liquid fire of a 
patriot's enthusiasm ran through the veins of his gfreat soul, 
and he determined to strike a blow for their freedom. As it 
turned out the blow he struck was premature. The smiting 
of the overseer did not awaken the response among his 
countrymen he expected. Four centuries of exile, mostly of 
oppression, had tamed their fierce spirit, and made them 
ignobly submissive. But in any case, it would have been 
strange had Moses not been a patriot. 

Yet the writer to the Hebrews ascribes the decisive act of 
Moses mainly to religion, or to the opening of his soul's eye 
to the vision of the Unseen : " By faith Moses, when he came 
of age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter." 
He cast in his lot with the suffering Hebrews, not so much 
because these were his kinsmen, as because they were the 
people of God, and had among them the hope of Israel, which 
the writer identifies with the hope of Christ, though it must 
not be supposed either Moses or his countrymen knew Christ 
by that name. Then he esteemed the reproach of Christ, ue., 
whatever sufferings or obloquy he might encounter on account 
of such a hope, to be greater riches than all the treasures of 
Egypt And finally, " he had respect unto the recompense of 
the reward," /.^., he had an eye to the inheritance above, in 
comparison with which the sweetest of earth's satisfactions 
were as nought. These were the three strands of the cord 
that drew him to the side of the down-trodden Hebrews. 
And these three principles of action had their roots in faith ; 
that faith which is " the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not seen," which enables one to dis- 
cern realities both on earth and in heaven which are hid from 
sense and reason, and which supplies a solid ground for hopes 
and expectations which to the ordinary mind appear baseless 
and visionary. Whether Ewald* is correct or not in thinking 
that the emancipation of the Hebrews was the result of two 
simultaneous semi-patriotic and semi-religious movements, 
which, breaking forth in Asia and in Egypt, coalesced when 
Moses, returning from Egypt, was met by Aaron at Mount 

* History of Israeli vol. ii. p, 36, 
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Sinai, it is almost certain that, forty years before that meeting 
of the " noble brothers," Moses stood pretty nearly alone in 
respect of both his patriotic impulses and religious concep- 
tions. The notion* that, "before the return of Moses from 
Sinai, the Israelites in Egypt had risen up energetically 
against the dangers which threatened their nationality and 
their religion, and were in the midst of a movement which the 
arrival of Moses, as their deliverer, only brought to a climax," 
does not seem warranted by the facts presented in Scripture ; 
but, even if it were, it would still most accord with these 
facts to say that, at the time when Moses took the decisive 
step which really proved the turning-point in his history, and 
the starting-point of his subsequent unparalleled career, his 
views and projects, his hopes and aspirations, were shared in 
by comparatively few besides himself. And this is ever 
found to be characteristic, more or less, of great men who 
are called to be leaders of their fellows. The pioneers of all 
mighty movements, whether in Church or in State, in religion 
or in politics, for the most part live alone, in advance of their 
age, in communion with and under the fascination of the 
lofty ideas by which they have become inspired, and must go 
forth alone, almost always in the first instance without either 
the co-operation or the sympathy of those they desire to 
serve ; must go forth alone, prepared to endure obloquy, 
persecution, death itself, in order to point the way to the 
Eldorado of the future, and to strike the first blow for its 
realisation. 

The OUTCOME of this stupendous act of self-sacrifice on 
the part of Moses can only be briefly referred to. Its im- 
mediate consequence was precipitous flight from the land of 
Egypt, followed by forty years' obscurity in Midian. When 
he smote and buried the overseer, he imagined that his brethren 
would have understood how that God by his hand would 
deliver Israel, but they did not ; and so, alarmed for his safety, 
he escaped beyond the king's dominions — away around the 
northern fork of the Red Sea, out into the wilderness of Sinai, 
in amongst the deep defiles and rocky cliffs of Horeb, where 
he forgot all about his former dignity as " the son of Pharaoh's 

* History of Israd^ vol. ii. p. 39. 
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daughter," in the peaceful occupation of keeping sheep, and 
in the sweets of conjugal and domestic felicity with Zipporah, 
the daughter of Jethro. There he found that training which 
was needful to equip him for the splendid career for which he 
was preparing, and of which the first impulses had already 
begun to stir within his soul — acquired that stability of 
thought, that maturity of wisdom, that solidity of character, 
that acquaintance with himself, that knowledge of his own 
weakness and insufficiency, of his own utter insignificance And 
non-requisiteness for the accomplishment of the smallest of 
Heaven's designs, which were indispensable for the carrying 
forward of his life's work to a successful termination ; and 
then, when God's time had arrived for his promotion, nothing 
is more remarkable than the incredible rapidity with which 
gfreatness rushed upon him. When the forty years of solitude 
and inactivity in Midian were ended, God sent him back to 
Egypt — not to Rameses II., the brilliant and warlike prince 
who had meanwhile died, but to Meneptah II., his thirteenth 
and eldest surviving son, a man about sixty, who had inherited 
his father's cruelty and disregard of human life, if not his 
energy and genius. This feeble sovereign — whom an in- 
scription* describes as "a hero who takes no account of 
hundreds of thousands of enemies on the day of the turmoil 
of battle," and who records* of himself that in the Libyan war 
he "slaughtered the people and set fire to them, and netted, 
as men net birds, the entire country " — was undoubtedly the 
tyrant who exacted from the suffering Israelites bricks without 
giving them straw, and from whom Moses demanded the 
liberation of his countrymen ; and when this was obstinately 
and perseveringly denied, God streng^ened him to lead them 
out in spite of that monarch's reluctance and opposition, to 
freedom in the Sinaitic desert. To Moses, under God, it was 
owing that the exodus from Egypt was a brilliant success. 
It was he who led the van in that memorable midnight march 
which gave birth to Israel as a nation— who with his shep- 
herd's crook at God's command opened up a pathway for the 
fugitives through the sea, and closed it again upon the chivalry 
of Egypt, if not upon Meneptah himself—^ doubtful qtfes- 

1 Brugsch, vol. ii, p. 123, ■ Recordt of the Past^ vol. iv. p. 47. 
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tion, Upon which there is no room to enter. It was he who 
cheered on the desert pilgrims when they fainted, reproved 
them when they murmured, and interceded for them when 
they sinned. Moses it was who gave them laws and appointed 
them institutions ; and though he crossed not with them into 
Canaan, he lent them the inspiration of his mighty name, 
which became to them a tower of strength for conquering the 
land ; yea, and all through their history as a people there 
arose not a prophet like unto Moses, who talked with the 
Almighty face to face, as a man talketh with his friend. His 
was the name of most potent influence in Israel, until the 
Prophet like unto him, but greater than he, arose — the Messiah 
of Israel and Saviour of the world, of whom he was but a dim 
earthly shadow. Nor though Christ has come has the lustre 
of Moses' name declined. Rather, because Christ came to be, 
and to illustrate all that Moses taught, that lustre increased, 
and will keep on increasing, being now so inseparably bound 
up with that of Christ that it may almost be said of him as it 
is of Christ, " His name shall endure for ever : his name shall 
be continued as long as the sun ; " yea, when the sun itself 
shall have grown old and feeble, and shall have disappeared 
for ever from the firmament of heaven, the name of Moses 
will be discerned, shining with a brilliance which eternity will 
not dim ; for it is written, that when the blood-washed host 
shall have crossed the narrow Jordan of death, and been 
gathered into their rest and inheritance upon the other side 
in the heavenly Canaan, they shall sing the song of Moses, 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb. 

The lesson of the whole may be stated in the counsel 
given by Jeremiah to his amanuensis Baruch, " Seeketh thou 
great things for thyself ? Seek them not ; " or in the words 
of our Lord to His disciples, '' Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister ; and whosoever will be chief, 
let him be servant of all." The road to fame and influence 
among men lies not along the path of ambition, but ak>ng 
that of self-sacrifice and devotion to the good of others. 
^ Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.^ 

Thomas Whitelaw. 
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The Second Division of the History of the People of Israel 
(i) contains what M. R^nan considers the most impor- 
tant part of the history of Judaism ; and the reason for this opinion 
is thus expressed in the preface — " Jahveh, the national God of the 
Jews, undergoes therein a complete transformation. From a local 
and provincial God he becomes, through a kind of return to the old 
patriarchal Elohism, the Creator of Heaven and Earth. He 
becomes, above all things, a just God, which national gods, 
necessarily full of partiality towards their clienMe^ never are. The 
introduction of morality into religion becomes an accomplished 
fact." The treatise bears marks of a learned man, as we should 
expect ; but his learning is used for the purpose of showing how 
" small and local '^ Judaism was, and, by inference, Christianity is. 
The book is written in a lively style, which is in its way attractive ; 
though it is cynical beyond measure, and oftentimes shocking by its 
irreverence. David is made out to be a very poor creature at the 
best, no better than Abd-el-Kader ; and we have a picture of him 
drawn from M. R^nan's inner consciousness which is as ridiculous 
as it is imaginary. Indeed, it never seems to strike M. R^nan that 
he can possibly be wrong ; and he thinks himself justified in sitting 
on the eminence his conceit has piled up, and sneering at Elijah and 
Elisha, or at God Himself. One thing we suppose we must thank 
M. R^nan for, and that is, that he allows us to retain our belief in 
the sequence of events which the sacred record gives us. But of 
course we quite expect he will gird at prophetism, or at any thing 
else which people like to cherish as matters of faith. M. R^nan's 
notion that one account of the Creation is the product of the 
northern half of the kingdom of Israel, and the other of the 
southern part, is simply fanciful ; and when he tells us that the Ten 
Commandments were written by some obscure scribe in a chamber 
at Jerusalem he asks. us to believe a greater miracle than that of Mount 
Horeb. When one thinks how small and unimportant M. R^nan 

tries to make out Judaism to be, the wonder is that so great a man 
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should consider it worth his while to trouble about it at all. M. 
R^nan's talents are quite misused, for if his object be to get at the 
truth, he has not gone the way to do it ; while, on the other hand, 
his exertions are liable to undermine the faith of thousands. He 
says that '' an extensive transposition requires to be effected in all 
the religious ideas we have inherited from the past It cannot be 
said that the formula which would satisfy us has yet been found." 
What would satisfy M. R^nan ? Will he ever be able to tell us ? 

In the History of German Theology in the Nineteenth '^Century 
{2) Professor Lichtenberger has furnished a very interesting con- 
spectus of the course of thought in Germany, which has had such a 
wonderful effect upon the religious aspect of the world during a 
period which has presented an extraordinary amount of activity in 
all departments of human energy. He has arranged this subject 
according to the various schools of thought, beginning with the 
philosophy of Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, and then going 
on, through the rationalism and supranaturalism of Rohr, Paulus, De 
Wette, and others, to Schleiermacher and his disciples, such as 
Neander, Nitzsch, Twesten, and UUmann. Then follows the New 
Onhodoxy, represented by such men as Harms, Hengstenberg, Hahn, 
and Harless ; then the Speculative School of Strauss, Daub, Marh-^ 
eineke, &c. A chapter on the Classical Literature of Schiller and 
Goethe, and another on the Romantic School of Richter, the 
Schlegels, Novalis, Amdt, Uhland, Ruckert, and Spitta completes 
the first part The second part commences with the school of 
Strauss, of Feuerbach, &c., with the Theistic opposition of Weisse, 
Hartmann, and Lotze. Then follows an account of the New 
Biblical Criticism connected with the names of B. Bauer, Baur, and 
the Tiibingen School ; then the New Lutheranism under which are 
ranged such men as Delitzsch, Stahl, Hofmann, Oetinger. After 
this comes the School of Conciliation, with such names as Tholuck, 
Martensen, Hagenbach, Beyschlag, Rothe, and Bunsen. Then the 
New Liberal Schools, and the Neo-Kantian School under which we 
find Ritschl classed The Roman Catholic Theology comes in 
for consideration, and the old Catholics are not omitted. The work 
partakes greatly of the nature of a biographical dictionary, and here 
comes in the use of a capital Index of persons. To such men as 
Schleiermacher, Neander, Bunsen, Strauss, Rothe, and Ritschl 
greater space is given ; but it is very easy to gather the aim and 
purpose of almost any writer of importance within the limits 
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assigned. Professor Lichtenberger has done his work well, and his 
judgment is very fairly given on all occasions. The book is trans- 
lated and edited by Mr. Hastie, to whom great praise is due ; and 
the whole '' get up " of the work is such as might be expected from 
the eminent firm that publishes it. 

Profbsssor Kurtz* work (3) has long been recognised in Gennany 
as the most useful Church history for students. It is concise^ 
sufficiently full, and readable. The plan of arranging the matter 
in principal sections, and attaching to them a disproportionate 
amount of notes, has an awkward look and hinders unity of impression, 
but it saves space and is convenient for learners. The translation is 
both accurate and idiomatic. Mr. Macpberson has omitted a number 
of references to German works, and substituted for some of them 
references to books accessible to English readers. This is a sub- 
stantial advantage ; but the literature-list so compiled would repay 
revision. 

The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century (4) is an able 
essay, in which Mr. Lockhart has set forth with clearness the condition 
of the Mediaeval Church in Scotland at a period in which we should 
hardly look for much religious advancement. Mr. Lockhart shows 
that this century was an age in which road-making made progress, 
towns were built, streams were spanned by bridges, and civilisation 
made itself felt everywhere. He has ranged his infonnation 
round the name of David de Bernham, Bishop of St Andrew's, 
who was undoubtedly not only one of the foremost men of his own 
age, but he would have been a conspicuous figure in any age. The 
modes of dedicating Churches, the rise of the Mendicant Orders 
the origin of Ecclesiastical I^islation in Scotland, and the account 
of Mediaeval Preaching form very interesting chapters, and the work 
altogether is a valuable addition to Church history in Great 
Britain. 

(i) History of the People of Israel, From the French of £. R^nan. London i 
Chapman & HaU, Limited, 18S9. 

(2) History of German Theology in the Nineteenth Century, By F. Lichten- 
berger. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. Price, 14s. 

(3) Church History^ by Professor Kurtz, Authorised Translation from Latest 
Revised Edition, By the Rev. John Macpubiison, M.A. In thiee toU. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1888. 

(4) The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century, By William Lockhart*. 
A.M. Edinburgh and London : Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1889. 
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Tlie Missionary Year Book for 1889 (i) contains historical 
^nHMtonT^ and statistical accounts of the principal Protestant 

Missionary Societies of Great Britain, the Continent of 
Europe and America, and is illustrated with a diagram showing the 
proportional parts of the population of the world according to the 
professed religion of the people. To the account of every society is 
appended a table, setting out the dates of the foundation of missions, 
their progress and their income. It is altogether an interesting and 
valuable publication. 

The Rev. John Liggins has written a timely and useful book, 
setting forth the Great Value and Success of Foreign Missions (2), which 
he supports with much undisputed information. It is often alleged 
that missionaries are unsuccessful, but those who are inclined to be 
daunted by such expressed opinions will be greatly encouraged by 
Mr. Liggins' work ; and all who take an interest in misdonary effort 
ought to read this book, which tells us a thrilling tale in a simple way. 
The work has an introduction by Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

The Religious Condition of Christendom (3) is an extremely valuable 
series of papers presented to the Eighth General Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, held in Copenhagen in 1884. There are 
accounts of the religious state of various European countries by men 
eminently qualified to give them ; and there are also many suggestive 
addresses on such subjects as Christian Life in Relation to Social 
Conduct, Family Religion, the Power of Prayer, our Lord's Divinity 
and Atonement, the Lord's Day, &c.; all by men of known name and 
fJEune. We can confidently direct attention to all these papers, and 
especially to that on Religious Indifference, by Professor Chhstlieb ; 
on Modem Social Problems, by Professor Redford ; on the Basis of 
the Authority of the New Testament Scriptures, by Professor Godet ; 
on Modem Unbelief, by Dr. Sinclair Paterson ; to the Harmony of 
Science and Revelation, by Prebendary Anderson and Dr. K Conder ; 
with many others. Indeed, the volume teems with interest It is 
well edited by Dr. L. B. White, who shows his qualification for the 
work by a paper on Christian Literature ; and the whole " get up " of 
the work does credit to the Evangelical Alliance, from whose office it 
proceeds. 

(i) Missionary Year Book^ for 1889. London : Religious Tract Society. 

(2) The Great Value and Succas ef Foreign Missions^ By Rev. John 
Liggins. London : J. Nisbet & Co.» l8^. Price 3s. 

(3) Rdigiaus Condition of Christendom. Edited by the Rev. L. B. White, D.D. 
London : Office of the Evangelical Alliance, 1885. Price 7s. 6d. 
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77t€ Henry Irving Edition of Shakespeare (i) is one on which 
all concerned may be heartily congratulated. It is difficult to see 
what more is required in an issue of the works of our great poet. 
Mr. Irving has written a pleasant introductory essay upon Shakespeare 
as a playwright, which he undoubtedly was, we may say, first of 
all. Mr. Irving is also joint editor with Mr. F. A. Marshall, upon 

whose capable shoulders most of the burden, however, seems to have 
fallen. Each play has an introduction treating of its literary history, 
its stage history, and concluding with critical remarks which are 
always learned, judicious, and suitable. The text followed is that of 
the Folio Edition of 1623, except in a few instances ; such parts of 
the plays as are not really necessary to the story, and which the 
length of the original makes it desirable to omit, are enclosed in 
brackets and marked in the margin ; and so we have a complete 
edition of Shakespeare's plays so arranged that it forms an acting 
edition or one suitable for public recitation and reading ; while private 
students will here find almost all the help they require to a good 
understanding of the author. The meanings of difficult words are 
put at the foot of the page, and so the turning over to a glossar}-, 
which is often so tiresome, is avoided. Every play is furnished with 
a sketch map to show its locality ; and there are notes written and 
arranged with great care, which will be found most useful. In order 
that nothing should be wanting, there are notes even to the tables of 
dramatis persona ; and Mr. Gordon Brown has exercised his art in 
giving abundant illustrations which are spirited and striking. This 
edition of Shakespeare is a very complete one, and ought to find an 
honoured place on the shelves of all who take a pride, and find 
pleasure and profit (and who does not?), in the works of our great 
national poet. 

In Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes (2) Mr. Tinling has furnished 
forth a volume similar to many others, and no better or worse than 
its predecessors. Such books are useful to preachers and other 
speakers who desire to embellish their addresses with " wise saws and 
modem instances," and as they speedily become used, up— for the 
more striking a simile or fact is the less often can it be quoted — there 
will always be room for fresh collections. Some of Mr. Tinling's facts 
do not seem to us to be very striking, and his similes at times are isit- 
fetched. If they are, as the author claims, new, they are not always 
novel and not in all cases to the point. The volume is furnished 
with very full indexes, so that if one seeks in it for any fact or 
simile he may wish for, he can hardly fail to find it, if it happens to 
be there. 

(i) The PVffrks of William Shakespeare, Edited by Henry Irving and Frank 
A. Marshall. London : Blackie & Son, 1888. 

(2) Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes, By J. F. B. Tinling, B. A. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1889. Price 6s. 
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Cl^cological THontf^Ig 


IMMORTALITY. 

A PROOF FOR ALL MEN, DRAWN FROM SCIENCE, 

Some one stated, " The light of nature afTords not a single 
argument for a future state beyond this, the only one, * It is 
possible for God, or for nature, seeing that we are made, to re- 
make us ; and this we humbly hope/ " 

Did men accept the assertion, every one might say, " It is 
being half dead to know that all shall die." Physical science, 
generally and unwarrantably used to show that the pathway 
of life leads no whither, is incompetent to furnish demon- 
strative evidence. Rather the contrary, for if we follow with 
an upward mind the wonders that come to us, accurate science 
shows, through all the secular, there was a life behind ; and 
not less evermore, as we trace the future, things go from 
change to change, and the flowers on every grave are token of 
dawn beyond the tomb. Ancient Zophar spoke reasonably, 
" Thine age shall be clearer than the noon day ; thou shalt 
shine forth, thou shalt be as the morning ; and thou shall be 
secure, because there is hope ; yea, thou shalt dig about thee, 
thou shalt take thy rest in safety." 

We undertake to show t^at, instead of nature not afford- 
ing a single argument for immortality, nature is full of argu- 
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merits ; so full that, to the sound mind, they are proof " man 
shall live for evermore." The process of thought and investi- 
gation shall be from things high to higher. 

ALL THINGS TEND TO THE FUTURE. 

The result of research demonstrates that every natural 
process is preparatory to another ; that progress, not periodi- 
city, is the chief feature of natural order. Past states were 
for the present, the present prepares for the future. The 
worlds, their conditions, their adaptations, are made for other 
conditions which they are entering every moment. No im- 
passible line is drawn anywhere. The fact is like a truer 
light in light Any professor of science not aware of this is 
no professor ; nor should he be reasoned with who affects 
denial. Instead of nature not affording a single argument 
for a future state, there is not one thing in the whole world 
which can be cut off from the future ; the generations are 
knit each with each. 

History, science, philosophy, our Christian religion, show 
that the worlds and the things in them have not done all that 
they will do ; everything is in the state of becoming some- 
thing else. Nothing is done merely to be undone. The truth 
is universal — a star's travelling light, though seen but for a 
moment, is not less lasting than the star. 

We find a threefold manner of continuity ; transfer from 
grade to grade prevalent in the earth ; transfer to states and 
worlds with which we are now connected ; transfer to places 
and conditions from which we now seem greatly separated. 
These transfers, every one, are taking place this very moment 
— each and all for others' good. 

We make no leap in the dark as to this. We are learning 
to anticipate and control the future. We change the forms of 
matter by differentiations of force in order to obtain parti- 
cular behaviour and future uses. We alter the conditions of 
life in many organisms for the sake of special advantages. 
We find, by mathematical science, that all the radiant orbs 
will enter other parts of space in the future, in fact are doing 
so now, and will be differently related one to another. The 
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astronomer causes the dark unseen future path of a star to 
shine in his knowledge as a thread of light Everything, even 
the least in nature, passes on to further use ; and our mental 
faculties, well holden together, advance age after age from 
rudimentary to higher degree, ever reaping something new, 
and all the new but earnest of wonders that are to be. 

The immensity of the world in all its substances and 
forces and times so enters our own life that commonest ex- 
periences become very great, and are an endless feast in their 
meaning. The differences and distinctions that make each 
seem a separate whole are traced to some grand Power wTio is 
moving everything forward ; and there is no omission, no 
weakness, no error anywhere — nothing that errs from law, 
allowance is made for all. The Eternal Power infuses the 
universe with larger meaning than is at present accomplished. 
Natural tendencies are so converging, and science so enlarges 
our comprehension, that we know of a wonderfulness, a vast- 
ness, an increasing purpose running through the ages sur- 
passing all that our mind can think, all that our spirit can 
imagine, all that our heart can desire. The worlds' problem 
is not less beneficent than splendid;. 

NOTHING IS LOST. 

Cicero said, " Cultivation is as necessary to the mind as 
food to the body." Owing to this cultivation, that persuasion 
of immortality which, amongst uncultured nations and in- 
dividuals 'was and is a sort of intuition, enters the range of 
verifiable and verified subjects. 

As intuition, it gave origin to fairy tales, myths of the 
gods, conceptions of spirits good and evil ; of felicities, mys- 
teries, solemnities yet to come. Every superstition, whatever 
we may think of it, had birth in brains that sought the 
heaven while their feet ^trod the earth. These tales and 
visions were not freaks of fancy, but shadows of things 
feared or hoped by men ; more than shadows, realities 
expressed in thoughts that shake mankind ; the ancient 
founts of these inspirations still well through all our fancy. 
The primitive wonder grew into the strong high -class 
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imagination that sparkles in the classics, and seems to have 
physical reflection or counterpart: in the heavens. 

We think of it in this way. The Straits of Sicily and 
some other parts afford beautiful sights. In the heat of 
summer, after the sea and air have been disturbed by the 
winds, a calm succeeds. Then, at dawn, aerial forms appear, 
some at rest, some moving very quickly. Palaces, woods, 
/gardens, fountains, men are there, and towns ; brighter, more 
beautiful, quicker in reality of existence than artist can paint 
them. These visions, created by refraction and reflection of 
light, are representative of earth's realities not very far away. 
They figure the fancies of the poet as to heavenly and 
future scenes. They warrant that splendid mental portraiture 
of the thinker concerning good things in a good time to 
come. They stimulate that power of scientific imagination 
by which we delineate to ourselves, as apparitions, the ultimate 
atoms ; and the rays of light, millions of millions entering 
the eye every second. There is no dream so wild; no creation 
so vain of dreadful thing, or of blessed spirit ; no myth, no 
fable so evanescent ; that is not the shadow, or science and 
philosophy of things beyond the veil. 

Buds on the tree mean blossom ; and the blossom, fruit ; 
even when blossom and fruit come not, their place is taken 
and purpose answered by something else ; there is no loss. 
We obtain bits of meaning on the wings of moths, shells of 
eggs, in clouds, in crystals : meaning that concerns large use, 
which carries every created thing, and our thought of it, 
further than time and space, into that eternity and infinitude 
whence all things come and whither they return. Richness 
and profusion, everywhere, are inexhaustible. We are not 
so much on the shore of an illimitable sea, as borne on the 
crest of some vast wave carrying all mysteries to be solved 
by that Eternal Power who clothesthe lily of the field with 
more beautiful array than that of Solomon. 

Now, as we are sure that not one atom is lost, nor any 
force left behind and out of use ; as bits of colour on the 
wings tell of what sort is the moth ; and the marks on shells 
designate the coming birds ; so human thoughts, wishes, acts, 
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make and display human character ; tell what in the past 
moulded us, what in the present we are, and what in the future 
we shall be. Body and mind set in type and print the work 
of time. The gift of years before made us ; and during our 
present existence a power that dwells not in the light alone, 
but in the darkness, enables us to pass from more to more. 
Of what we were and are nothing is lost. The child becomes 
the youth, the youth the man, and man's life bears immortal 
fruit — 

'^ Life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot with burning fears, ' 

And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter'd with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use." 

— Lord Tennyson^ *' In Memoriam,'* cxviii. 


NATURALNESS OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

The visible and the invisible are so related that we cannot 
tell where either begins or ends. The microscope gives view 
of that which the unaided eye is incompetent to discern of 
worlds within worlds where seems no room for life to live. 
The telescope expands the horizon into far-off space : where, 
as science shows, may be existences whose life exceeds all 
that we can know or think. Deep calleth unto deep, and 
creation is that manifestation of wisdom anfl might extending 
to the lowest and meanest creature in the universe. God 
and nature meet in light, making all worlds teem with 
omens. No line can be drawn limiting man ; never are 
we able to say, however advanced our knowledge, " We know 
all ; there is nothing further on " : for everything is most per- 
manent in that which is remote, and more real in the future 
than in the present actual event, which is only as a dark 
saying. Material elements are the smallest known natural 
engines, vehicles of many forces ; diverse in their beauty, 
separate in their form, various in their uses. In every element 
and in every force is something of all that the worlds con- 
tain : what thou seest in the rising sun, what thou hearest where 
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waters run, the power of God, all are there. The supernatural 
and the natural- touch everywhere and intermingle. 

What is matter, force, spirit, who can tell ? There 
is a point at which external embodiment b^ns, but it 
is further back than our earliest view of it. Life is life 
before we know it : and when discerned at first it is not plant 
nor animal, nor can we find just where this or that begins. 
The Eternal Power is at work in all these things, in new 
transformations by force, in novel distributions of substance, 
making and unmaking ; but the process is always masked. 
The most skilful observer detects no difference between work 
directly Divine and that by use of means. Probably a 
visible creation of matter: would seem nothing more than a 
coming into view of the unseen, somewhat like the conden- 
sation of invisible vapour into steam : nevertheless, the 
Eternal is the very essence of nature ; and this constitutes 
the naturalness of the supernatural. 

One force is used by another force, and transformed into 
yet another. Noise by modulation and rhythm becomes music 
The greater and smaller vibrations of ether, by their varying 
velocities, produce light ; these lights combined are the 
white splendour of day. The laws of matter prelude the 
laws of light ; and life, in its higher symphonies of thought 
and will, enters the domain of responsibility whose final seat ' 
of judgment is in the coming time. Our sense of right and 
wrong is not only a reflection of what other men think, good 
and bad ; but the bad casts that shadow in the future which 
men fear ; and the good throws that finer light, our chiefest 
joy, by which we know of Eternal Power working for 
righteousness. 

As we watch the flowers opening to the sun, vigorous in 
new life, beautiful in colour, sweet in fragrance ; we learn of 
an energy beyotid flowers, beyond men, and greater. The 
realistic presentation passes into sentient perception, thence 
comes intellectual conception, so we know of things in rela- 
tion to other things, and of our own intellectual power as a 
sparklet of wisdom in the world. Then we find that matter 
is as a great organic nerve in the universe ; space is an infinite 
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work-room ; time is that'duration in which the Eternal, who 
does nothing in vain, disciplines whatsoever is created for 
further uses — decreed in the everlasting past, and to be accom- 
plished in the everlasting future. 

Thought advancing, we regard the sky, that noble canopy, 
as the brow of a grand head of Supreme Intelligence; the 
philosophy of things as a Divine thought ; and creation as a 
materiate word, the first revelation of God Almighty. Things 
make continual advance, go beyond themselves ; plants, 
animals, men, change and change again ; are built up 
by influences that know neither measure nor end, and 
lurk in a thousand disguises. Ourselves are as living 
stones, and our own architects in this huge quarry the 
world. Poor architects, unless we combine our sentient 
and moral elements into a fit and durable image of that 
God whose creative force is in us, and whose likeness He 
has originated within our spirit. 

The interpenetration of powers is wonderful. We grow rich 
physically, mentally, morally, by turning the well-doing of 
common things into a higher art of gain, of thought, of morals. 
Cleanliness of body is somewhat related to the soul's purity, 
and by the character of a person's adornment are hints ob- 
tained as to the spiritual constitution. Every man has his 
own fortune in his hands, like the artist who' fashions the 
rough piece of marble into an idealised form of beauty ; 
but, as Goethe said, "The art of living rightly has to be 
learned like all arts, and practised with unremitting care. 
The capacity is bom in us, but the- lessons must be learned 
by us." The strength and the spark are in us ; but our 
part is to fan the spark into a flame which shall beautify 
and glorify all. 

In all matter something seems allied to the Eternal Sub- 
stance, not less than are forces a differentiation of Eternal 
Power. Everything tends to the future, and instead of being 
lost or annihilated, is so knit to that whence it canie as to 
be of two sorts — natural and supernatural overlapping and 
interpenetrating everywhere. The vibrations of a gnat's wing 
are not lost in many diffusions of effects ; an Infinite Mind 
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knows of their * ever-varying yet permanent distinctness. 
The wrong thought and the evil act, not less than devout 
aspiration and noble work, produce lasting results on a 
man's character for weal or woe. The conscience grows in 
its sense of eternal realities. The intellect understands, as 
a fact in science, that invisible essence constitutes whatever 
is visible. Everywhere and in everything the great below 
is clenched by the great above. Times past, present, future, 
concentrate in passing moments. Every atom, and much 
more our intelligence, is sealed with a sign of everlasting- 
ness. 

Our reasoning as to the naturalness of the supernatural 
proves to the accurate thinker that things are as they are 
because of some inscrutable essence ; that the physical, the 
vital, the moral, all work for the Eternal ; that whatever is, 
not being limited to the present, passes on towards the 
great coming harmony ; and that the universal interpene- 
tration of powers every moment and in everything is a sign 
and seal that all nature's thousand changes proclaim one 
changeless God ; the Pivot of all creation, the Reason of all 
we see and know, the Cause of everything, and their Solution. 

Now draw a little on imagination. Our fortune is not 
a fixed sum of limited present attainment. Our body and 
our soul, as was the ancient Jewish tabernacle, are a figure 
of heaven and earth. The badger skins signify our rough 
outer condition of work and transition from place to place ; 
but within is the lamp, with the oil kindled into flame by 
touch of the finger of God. What meaneth this } Our 
earthly house of this tabernacle being dissolved, the taber- 
nacle will be transformed into a noble temple. Present worlds 
are the seeds of new and heavenly worlds ; and the things, 
specially men, are rudiments of the glorious plenishing which 
will make those worlds very blissful. The complexity and 
wonderfulness show the high-class naturalness of the super- 
natural. 

PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 

A man's own individual conviction of immortality is of 
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value only to himself. If a whole nation says, " Our in- 
tuitions are so prevalent and assured of a world to come that 
they greatly influence our sentiments, our morals, our whole 
life," that is a great testimony. If all nations, during all 
ages, throughout all countries, declare, " With very few excep- 
tions> for which we are able to account, every individual has 
an abiding hope or fear of the future, according to his being 
good or bad, which so encourages virtue and restrains vice 
that it is the greatest conviction and moral power in the earth " 
— that declaration has the value of a demonstration. It rests 
on the same basis as do those many other intuitions which make 
us conscious of unseen and mighty, though unprovable, in- 
fluences, giving sanction to morals, making laws, and consti- 
tuting not less the axioms of mathematics than the spirit of 
art which renders the supreme artist's name immortal, and 
crowns with imperishable memorial every poet who excels. 

There is reason to believe that as consciousness, suspended 
during sleep, awakes in dreams, in processes of high poetic 
imagination, and in extensive mathematical and philosophic 
research, some persons are capable, in certain conditions of 
mind and body, to project themselves beyond the body. 
They are without the sense of time and place, but know that 
they are in communion with things spiritual. The condition 
is not so much a suspension of being as an elevation ; not a 
waking trance, but entrancement of gladness, or of sweet 
composure, with a sense of mystery. We need not think of 
those mostly false and ineffective methods by which in times 
of superstition men held intercourse with demons. The 
other real modes, by study of Holy Scripture to enter the 
minds of the prophets ; specially that study of Christ's person 
and character by which believers are made one with Him, 
and He one with them, in blissful times ; are capable of 
verification by all who discern the Spirit. To repeat, 
as some do, their name until they lose sense of their own 
identity, is not productive of intense personal consciousness 
with most people who make the experiment, but of a baffling 
bewilderment. The use of anaesthetics causes hallucination, 
not reliable expansion ; animal magnetism is to be distrusted ; 
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and the use of mediums should be reprobated. Spiritualism 
fills most of us, however the asserted results may be obtained, 
with conviction of intense triviality. Fervent prayer, long 
continued, or very earnest sacred thought communicates a 
delightful sense of the Divine presence, of access to angelic 
beings, of fellowship with departed saints, such as St Paul (Acts 
xxvii. 23, 24 ; 2 Cor. xii. 2-4), St. John (Rev. i 10), Cornelius, 
and many others (Acts x. 3 ; i Cor. ii. 9, 10, 15) experienced. 
These prove that the dead are not dead, that boundless exist- 
ence opens beyond the grave, and that not until then and after 
is true life possessed. It is folly for those whose frames are so 
animal that spiritual experiences are far from them to deny 
realisations which thousands know full well. We agree with 
Lord Tennyson, " Out of darkness come the hands that reach 
through nature, moulding man." 

Our best men are interpenetrated, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, with motives carrying them on to the future. Their 
chiefest possession is not the having attained, but that they 
are attaining. Their great joy is joy of the future. As their 
faculties enlarge by physical and mental research, the 
development of strength brings a glow, a flash, an abiding 
Ijght. They can shout and sing in anticipation of a further 
coming power. These are thinkers. There are other men whom 
not merely the vividness of sight, the beauty of colours, the 
delicacies of life's banquet, make glad ; the feeling is of some 
energy, transformed into sentiment, which passes into con- 
viction of immortality ; these are the men of genius. Both 
these sorts of men, the profound and the brilliant, know that 
the intelligent and responsible part of us, that which is cap- 
able of good and evil, grows, when duly ministered to, as the 
body grows being rightly nourished. Good minds strive for 
development, regard art and science as of no dignity unless the 
cleverness is a similitude of moral culture, and the moral cul- 
ture is that which lays hold on eternal life. Not the forces 
which are concentrated into power of success, not the new 
formations of prosperous schemes, not the strength of will 
and skill, plucking flowers from beds of nettles, but in the 
tribulation that works patience, in the patience that acquires 
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experience, in the abiding experience that gathers hope, in 
the hope that strengthens into assured faith, do the men of 
common sense, the great workers in our human hive, find 
personal assurance of everlasting life ; and as hands do their 
duty, and as duty clears their eyes, say, " We are more than 
flesh and blood ; we are being fitted for a world to come." 

The force and indestructibility and definition or shape of 
an atom are its relation to Eternal Power ; to space, and so to 
infinitude ; to time, and thus to eternity. Atoms are count- 
less, but every one is subject to the influences of numberless 
worlds. An atom can no more go astray than a world can 
go astray. The ultimate atom is the smallest known in- 
destructible physical unity. Unity, individuality, a sort of 
personality is a general characteristic of whatever exists. The 
universe is a unity ; every world is a unity ; stones and metals 
have their individuality not less than plants and beasts ; man 
is the most complete, complex, and wonderful unity — material, 
vital, sentient, mental, spiritual. Now, if an atom, the smallest 
unity, is indestructible, we are sure that man, the greatest 
earthly spiritual unity and person, is also indestructible. 

The human body begins by a positing of particles. It is 
continued, renewed, enlarged by a repositing of not the same, 
but similar particles. The outer man possesses a power of 
psychological growth by which the inner man becomes 
reasonable and responsible. Our feet are clay, and rest on 
clay ; but the head, raised aloft, projects thoughts wider than 
the visible world ; and this capacity is used by the inner man 
as a pocket-measure of the universe ; and we not only know 
ourselves to be the same individuals during every part and 
the whole of our life, but we know ourselves as able, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, to pass from space to infinitude, 
from time to eternity, from thoughts of the creature into the 
presence of the Creator, whom we love, we worship, we praise. 
This particular reasoning in itself is not proof ; but does it not 
warrant belief that we are immortal, even where we cannot 
prove } 

If the vibration of a gnat's wing, and the pulsation of my 
heart, and the thought of my mind continue for ever and 
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ever in their effects, even after my death, shall not the greater 
personal power also continue? The less is blessed by the 
greater ; is there no blessing for the greater ? If the little 
bits of ourselves never perish, so as to become nothing at 
all, is the whole man to be counted of no permanent value ? 
Does the Eternal Power only care for small things ? Common 
sense says " No." Our sacred aspirations, making life so 
warm ; our ennobling thought, giving intellectual grandeur ; 
are not a momentary fluorescence darkening into eternal 
gloom ; greatest purposes are realest purposes ; highest 
meanings are truest meanings ; man was not made to die ; 
for if every part continues as to its essence, surely that 
essence combined forms a personal permanent whole. We 
know whither life's pathway leads ; it leads to that God 
who will not leave us in the dust. As we deal kindly with 
our kind, reasonably with ourselves, and naturally with nature, 
we are sure that, dying, we shall not lose ourselves. The 
universe, like an open book, is full of one far-off Divine event ; 
for that our conscience affirms we are being prepared, and 
God is just. 

Our bodies perish moment by moment ; many times in 
the course of an ordinary life's length every particle in our 
frame, and the whole of that frame, go from us ; new particles, 
but similar, replace the old to make a new body — not the 
same, but like the former. Something permanent remains as 
a master principle ; the body, every bit of it and the whole, 
has gone ; but some cut or mark, stain or mole, remains on 
the skin. Your parents are dead, but they have left particular 
shapings and markings which show that you are their 
child ; some touch of gout, weakness of heart, tendency to 
consumption, taint of insanity, and that worst heredity — 
madness of unbelief — prove that the dead are not dead, they 
live in you. This permanence, despite continuous and entire 
change ; this dying, yet living in good and evil ; are a 
signature on and in every one that we belong to the future ; 
knowledge of things we see conveys meaning as to that we do 
not see, and this gives the force of reality, assured evidence of 
that for which we hope. We are not " the fools of loss ; " 
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every man, even the very heedless, has incorporate hopes 
which go far on ; there is " a perfect flower for human time ; " 
we are not as — 

'^ An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry." 

— Lord Tennyson^ **In Memoriam,** liu. 

Now, in use of that scientific imagination which discerns 
the ultimate atoms, though not seen, and can measure 
those unseen ethereal vibrations which fashion light's peculi- 
arities in the spectrum, whereby we see whatever is seen ; 
look around with that hope which made the apostles of Christ 
so glad. The created systems of starry worlds are in such 
vast profusion that we cannot number them ; these worlds, 
every moment under the care and superintendence of God, 
are more numerous, we think, than all the human beings who 
have existed, or will exist, to the close of time. These worlds, 
their physical laws, general features, diversified circumstances, 
and possibly the minutest movements of myriads and myriads 
of sensitive and intellectual inhabitants, are governed by 
never-failing wisdom and power. How then can we doubt 
that the continuous identity of our soul, not less than the 
particles of our mortal body, will be preserved by Him whose 
presence fills the universe ? Suppose that the whole family of 
man numbers morethan five hundred thousand millions of souls, 
to start into new life at the general resurrection. It is reason- 
able to think that there will be at least a corresponding 
number of worlds for every one to be, as Adam was, in 
Paradise ; but with better fate, a ruler in the image and 
likeness of God. We learn from the most advanced know- 
ledge that things are not taken away to be of no more use ; 
they ripen onwards ; are parts and portions of a vaster 
expanse ; giving assurance of a larger hope. 

We enjoy three kinds of vision :. the physical, the mental, 
the moral. Physical vision affords proof of manifold unseen 
existences ; mental vision discerns in the reason of things a 
higher reason ; moral vision excels both, and pierces to the 
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reality of a personal God. The representative men of this 
triple vision are Newton, Pascal, the prophets and apostles. 
A well-balanced intellect doubts not 'as to all or any of the 
utilities represented by the three. Newton and Pascal 
had not greater proof of material facts and mental truths than 
were given of spiritual things to the prophets and apostles. 
Moses, Elijah, Elisha, Daniel, well knew what happened to 
them ; it was impossible to err. Ezekiel, who saw earthly 
giving way to heavenly things, was more certain of that than 
of anything in history. Habakkuk, when every hope perished, 
hoped in God, and was sure of life. John, who rested on the 
Lord's bosom, knew the Lord was God, and, enabled to see 
what happened in heaven, found the greatest certainties. 
St. Paul, journeying to Damascus, encountered a wisdom and 
a power excelling all other. Their faith never dispensed with 
reason, and their reason attained its brightest light and life in 
the experiences of faith ; they were not dreamers, nor deluders, 
nor deluded, and we have, as they had, " deep-seated in our 
mystic frame," the precious truth — ^" life shall live for ever- 
more." 

Smaller experiences are our common lot The secret 
impulse within carrying us beyond the present narrow circle ; 
the consciousness of larger capacities co-operating as with a 
co-inspiring whole, nothing as yet lying finished and done ; 
all these sign and seal us for a rich inheritance ; they are in 
our conscience, as a golden ring on our finger, uniting us to 
the future ; they are jewels of thought .and emotion which 
enrich the present life with promise of a better ; they are 
God's promise — and God is true. 

Not unfrequently at the close of day we behold splendid 
scenes ; clouds, driven forward by the wind, collect in groups 
representing high mountains separated by deep valleys ; 
rivers wind, here and there are cataracts, and groves of trees 
interspersed with habitations ; not enlightened by solar rays 
in front, ,but by reflection from behind ; " a fantastic display 
of magnificence and terror," melting away at nightfall, when 
stars come in multitude to shine with perpetual light on the 
bosom of darkness. This heavenward reflection of earth, a 
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lifting to the sky, is the relative of that which carries man, 
the products of man, and the materials of nature, to a tomb 
in the ocean. A great part of the city of Rome is no longer 
on the ancient site, but at the bottom of the Tiber, or washed 
into the sea — a strange transfer. In the course of ages all 
coast lines are changed ; vessels, artillery, treasures, are lost 
in the deep— yet not lost, for there are two kinds of level on 
the earth : the apparent in a straight line for small uses ; the 
true, which is a spherical curve for great distances, or 
tangent of the globe. One level, if we apply it to future use, 
is for things not conscious of personality ; the other level of 
spiritual meaning is for our instruction ; the line of life forms 
a tangent of the universe, a way of approach to the greater, 
the higher life, where we shall indeed find " the keys of all 
the creeds." 

There are other differences : we cannot tell why or how the 
sap of a tree is made sweet in the pulp of its fruit, stony in 
its kernel, bitter in its leaf, insipid in the wood ; nor why or 
how the same soil produces healthful aliment and deadly 
poison ; nor how the slight shades of differences, separating 
lower parts of the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, 
pass into those gfrand distinctions which distinguish the living 

a 

from the dead, and man from beast. They are only appre- 
hensible as wrought by Him who enables the insects, before 
they have seen a web, to spin transparent workmanship ; who 
fits every one of them for its own mode of life and industry ; 
who puts into theiti, as into the hearts of men, an intuition of 
the future ; making all lives rightly understood, a happy 
physiognomy, in their presentiments of a commensurate 
ifuture, harvest time, when every good man's loss will prove a 
gain with far-off interest. 

Nature has given these her truths in richest colouring, in 
the permanent instinct of insects, in the many intuitions of 
men. Every day has object lessons ; whatever our senses 
reveal and our reason apprehends are the bones and muscle, 
the veins, arteries, and life-strings of knowledge ; every know- 
ledge everywhere and always, in little and great, is a key to 
other knowledge, and a prelude to other states. Take 
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knowledge of thyself — death is not death to any man, unless 
life is so wasted that the second death shows *tis too late to 
seek a newer world, and no capacity remains for the life 
delicious, and thoughts that grow with the ages. Oh ! why 
is it that men will not see eternal situations ? Why aught is 
dark or clear ? Why we have an upper and an under, day 
and night ? Would they open eye and heart, immortality 
should be found more true and blissfully real than absence 
paints their beloved. Divine force would draw their soul to 
the cross where Jesus died, and in that death of the Son of 
God would be infallible proof how rich and glorious must be 
that future for which an infinite life was not too great a price. 
There is no impossibility even as to our resurrection body 
growing from the present form — its seed. The permanent 
individuality of a man, as to his frame, is by the continuous 
aggregation of similar, not the same, material particles into 
identical structure. As to the soul's individuality, it is of two 
chief parts : the rational power, apprehending ; the will, 
spiritual power, moving. As to life, it weaves the frame — ^the 
frame does not ipake the life ; and as life came, by something 
greater, to give individuality; and reason, to confer intelligence ; 
and will, to convey a sense of right and wrong ; so may and 
will life come again to gather purified particles into nobler 
form as fit garment of the soul. As if to assure of this, every 
good man in his soul possesses more life with the lapse of 
life ; already prepares and is being prepared for the new 
body and higher state in the new world ; the years past 
repose behind him, like a fruitful plain, full of promise for all 
that is to come. Well is it for every man to take heed that 
he use aright the existence that now is. The serpent and 
the bee drink liquid from the same flower. The very aliment 
appears to change in them. The serpent makes poison. 
The bee makes honey. Our own living will, our enduring 
part, gives character to ourselves and to our deeds in the 
greater light. 

FURTHER THOUGHTS. 

Man is not a den wherein Hope and Fear, two enemies, 
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contend for the mastery. As a microcosm of the universe, 
he represents the power, the life, the wisdom of it : these are 
eternal. His noblest powers are the truest ; they make him 
desire and fit him for more truth, fuller life. As a sense 
of immortality, they light his face from within and find 
whispers in the deep night, " all is well." 

These whispers do not derange reason. They make 
waking moments full of things seen by inner perception. 
Sometimes, by a strange faculty* we live years in a few 
moments. A sort of spectrograph casts within a light 
from before, and fashions an articulation boding future 
embodiment Men who see aright find immortality depicted 
everjnvhere. The apostles beheld God in Christ, and so 
passed on to the light of life in the Resurrection. 

Dull men, of life darkened in. the brain, cry " delusion 1 ** 
Like the uncultured who are incapable of delicate discern- 
ment in high art and science, they, more incapable, deny 
what Isaiah, Ezekiel, St John, beheld. They, knowing all the 
while that in advanced scientific research the visible disap- 
pears, and that then we are in company with the Eternal, 
do not use these good moments, do not know that they come 
from the higher life. No wonder that they say, " We die as 
the beasts die." They are well depicted in words used by a 
Frenchman, Lamartine — "A tree covered with flowers 
without fruit that ripens, and without roots that have any 
hold of the soil." 

We cannot make ourselves believe, but we are able to 
inquire and apply ; we can refuse to be content with com- 
monest things, and raise our senses and spirit to the beautiful 
and perfect, nourishing our faculty to the seeing. One 
can try every day to be a little further-sighted, stronger, and 
to make the true mote truly our own. Every soul is at times 
conscious of a capability not fully used. The happiest mark 
of it is an unaccustomed cheerfulness, the reason of the joy 
not being understood. Unbelief, missing all these, is not caused 
by mental inability, but by obliquity of heart. In a man's own 
self lies the difficulty to be mastered, and in himself is that 
by which the mastery may be won. If he separate himself 
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from thoughts which drag down to animalism, and give 
greater use to the nobler faculties, he shall do well. As a 
man of science he will acquire more science, and know that 
natural processes do not elevate themselves and become more 
distinctive ; a plant, not cared for in the garden, or in the 
field, does not fruit better and better ; the crab does not 
become an apple ; nor the wild dog acquire the good parts of 
our own domestic friend ; nor the monkey share in mathema- 
tical and philosophical research. He will feel that it is folly 
indeed to think that the world's gfreat benefactors, Jesus 
Christ, apostles, prophets, are to have their work un- 
done ; and that we are to give unrestricted scope to the 
animal and to fetter the angel. As he aims to do that which 
most helps all men to be better and do better, the proofs of 
immortality will shine bright and clear. 

The truth of immortality, the fact that as we sow shall be 
the reaping, throws light into the world's darkness ; explains 
the difference between good and evil ; verifies Holy Scripture, 
and confirms the statements of ancient sacred men that they 
received messages from the dead, heard voices of spirits, and 
saw visions of angels. If we distrust Eliphaz, the Temanite, 
we firmly believe St Peter who discerned Godhead in Christ 
(Matt xvi. 15-17) ; and we acknowledge that there is a power 
by which we come to the spirits of just men made perfect 
.(Heb. xii. 22-24). If any say, " I have no such experience " ; 
let him try to have it. There may, he thinks, not be one real 
proof in the world of immortality ; all science he asserts is 
against hope for the dead ; not one inward ray of light shows 
a pathway beyond the grave ; but if he abides patiently on 
God, a hand will come out of the light to mould him, and in 
that light he will know, as Elijah did, that there are more 
than seven thousand witnesses for the truth where none as yet 
have been known. If, like the impotent man, he have lain 
eight-and-thirty years waiting for light of intellect and power 
of will, the voice of Jesus, " Wilt thou be made whole ? " 
coming some day, shall heal him and send him on his way 
rejoicing. 

Joseph W. Reynolds, 


THE MOSAIC IDEA OF PROPERTY. 

It is one thing to discover defects in the body politic ; it is 
another thing to know where to look for the remedy. So we 
are assured by the high authority of Richard Hooker ; and 
our minds instinctively recognise the truth and accuracy of 
the statement. We feel that a very moderate amount of 
penetration — especially if we ourselves happen in any way to 
be interested parties — will suffice to make us conscious that 
something is wrong; but we also feel that the putting the 
wrong right demands a width of survey and a power of 
grasping details, and withal a judgment and a tact, which are 
possessed by a very small minority of the human race. 

Perhaps at no time is the force of the old saying more 
distinctly felt than when we come to consider seriously the 
present condition of English society. A man must be 
singularly selfish, or singularly stupid, or singularly be- 
wildered with optimistic theories if he can be satisfied with 
what he sees round him. To most of us, the scene we 
witness — ^with its enormous accumulation of wealth and lavish 
expenditure, and its almost impossibility of living — is simply 
appalling. " The poor ye shall always have with you " is 
what we hear in certain quarters. " The poor," yes ! but 
semi-starvation, hopeless misery, and degradation — an environ- 
ment which makes common decency an impossible thing, and 
which sows, as in a hotbed, the seeds of every brutal and 
selfish lust, no ! We are perfectly ready to recognise that, in 
a world like ours, what with inevitable sickness and constitu- 
tional feebleness, what with accident and the creeping on of old 
age and infirmity, there will ever be a class which makes large 
demands upon the charity and kindness of their fellow-men. 
But we simply refuse to believe that there is any necessity of 
God's imposing, which shall turn the great boon of existence 
into a curse and make the burden of it intolerable. 

From other quarters we hear that the fault lies with the 
y>7 
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people themselves who suflFer from this crushing calamity of 
incurable poverty. " Look at their furious drinking," — ^it is 
said — " their persistent improvidence, their wild pleasures, and 
lay the blame on the shoulders that ought to bear it" And, 
certainly, there is truth enough in the allegation to give point 
to it, and to make it tell. And so, no doubt, there was some 
truth in the estimate which the Pharaoh of the Exodus might 
have formed of the Israelites, who bent and groaned under 
the yoke he had laid upon them. Amidst the polished and 
elegant statesmen and soldiers of his luxurious court, might 
he not have sneered at the crass ignorance, and gross tastes,, 
and coarse and filthy appearance, and vicious proneness to 
animal indulgence which characterised that horde of unhappy 
slaves? To him and to his refined people it might have 
seemed as if it was by a sort of Divine decree that these 
degraded foreigners were there to do the dirty work of the 
country, with which the true owners of the soil did not 
care to contaminate their dainty fingers. These wretched 
Hebrews were far too wretched for an Egyptian gentlemen to 
trouble himself about Ay, but who made the Hebrews what 
they were? Was not their unhappy condition at least 
as much the consequence as it was the cause of their degra- 
dation ? And did not the greater part at least of the sin,, 
when traced to its right source, He at the door of that fatal 
policy which had ground the people down by long centuries 
of crushing and demoralising servitude } 

I shall be understood, I hope. I simply urge that, when 
bur attention is directed to the failings — real enough as they 
are — of the lowest strata of our English society, we are 
justified in replying that the argument is, after all, a super- 
ficial one, and does not go to the root of the matter ; that we 
are bound in all fairness to regard these people, in part at 
least, as the victims of a system of things into which they have 
been thrown, bound hand and foot ; that they are being crushed 
under a burden which it is absolutely impossible for them» 
unaided, to throw off. 

The question then presents itself — Is this state of things 
to be accepted as inevitable? Are we comfortable people 
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to shrug our shoulders and pass by on the other side, trying 
to hear as little and see as little as we possibly can ? Or if 
deliverance is possible, from what quarter may wc expect it 
to arise ? 

We point to Christianity as likely to supply the remedy, 
and we are met with a chorus of loud derision. The 
nostrum has been tried, we are told — tried for hundreds of 
years — and has conspicuously failed. None but a man who is 
content to live in a " fool's paradise " will look to Christianity 
for help. Not only has it been proved ineffective, but it is under 
its very shadow, by its tolerance, nay, by its very assistance, 
that this hideous system of abuses has grown up. Tell us 
of something else ; don't talk to us at this time of day about 
Christianity ! 

Nevertheless we do look to it, as our only hope. It is 
conceivable, we think, that Christianity has not been allowed 
fair play in the matter. It is conceivable that we have mis- 
interpreted some of our Divine Master's teachings, and that 
we shall have to re-model some of our ideas. But we know 
that there is no other agency which can be entrusted with the 
work of the reconstruction of modern society, if such recon- 
struction be really called for ; and we know, too, that there is 
no other power on earth that can possibly accomplish the 
task. 

Let us consider, then, how far we have really adqnitted 
into our minds God's thoughts on this important subject 
And, as a slight advance in the right direction, let us turn our 
attention in the present paper to what may be called the 
" Mosaic Idea of Property." 

We often hear the expression " Business is business " fall 
from the lips of persons who are kindly and brotherly enough 
in themselves, and also, perhaps, can advance some claim to 
be regarded as really religious people. The man who uses 
the words does not mean that success in business, is to be 
aimed at without regard to the law of God. Probably, he 
would scorn the " tricks of trade," which are too easily 
tolerated by a large proportion of traders ; and certainly he 
\^ould not dream of attempting to justify anything. like sharp 
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or fraudulent practice. The idea in the man's mind is rather 
this : that commerce is to be conducted upon one principle, 
the ordinary intercourse of mankind upon another ; that in 
business-hours a man must be expected to buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest ; to push and drive to the 
full extent of his capability ; to strive to outwit and to surpass 
all his competitors ; in fact, to treat his fellow-men as if they 
were so many counters with which the game is to be played, 
and who are not to be considered at all so long as the 
etiquette and rules of the game are carefully observed. That 
is the rule in business-hours ; but when business-hours are 
over, then the man may take a different line ; then brotherli- 
ness, kindness, sympathy (left out in the cold before) may be 
allowed to come in ; then there may be room for considera- 
tion for others, and for the readiness to part with our 
substance at the call of religion or charity. 

Now, seeing that this view of human life and its obligations 
is based upon the ordinary idea of property, let us consider, 
as we here propose to do, that mode of constructing human 
society which is exhibited in the history of the Jews, as 
recorded in that book commonly called the Old Testament. 
I think we shall find that the Jewish system strikes a very 
heavy blow at the common idea on the subject But what is 
the common idea ? I think we may express it in the following 
language : — " This is mine. It is mine, it may be, by inherit- 
ance ; it may be by honest acquisition ; and, of course, I can 
do what I will with my own. I may admit you to a share of 
it, but that is if I like. You cannot expect me to do it You 
have no claim, no right to urge. If I give you anything, it is 
wholly by an act of benevolence on my part — that is alL" 

Now let us examine this idea by the light of the Jewish 
institution. 

First, as to the land (which the Jews entered upon by 
right of conquest, much in the same way as that in which we 
English became possessed of England). The law-giver is 
especially careful to teach them that the land is not theirs ; it 
belongs to God. God claims it They are simply tenants at 
will Hear what God says, or what the law-giver represents 
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God as saying: "The land shall not be sold for ever, for 
the land is Mine ; for ye are strangers and sojourners with 
Me ; and in all the land of your possession ye shall grant 
a redemption for the land." Then there was to be " a 
Sabbath of rest '* to the land, during which the land was to 
remain until led, and this whether the owner liked it or not 
I cannot tell if these injunctions were observed. Possibly 
they were not Still, there they definitely stand in the statute 
book. 

Then again, there is that most remarkable law of the " year 
of Jubilee," by virtue of which property reverted to its original 
possessors. No doubt more purposes than one were served by 
this enactment But one most important effect of it must 
surely have been (if it were really obeyed) to prevent the 
accumulation of large property and vast landed estates. And 
that this end was intended and aimed at I am greatly 
inclined to believe, when I remember the words of the 
prophet Isaiah, " Woe unto them that join house to house^ 
that lay field to field, till there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth ! In mine ears, said 
the Lord of hosts, Of a truth many houses shall be desolate, 
even great and fair houses, without inhabitant Yea ! ten 
acres of vineyard shall yield one bath, and the seed of an 
homer shall yield an ephah." That is to say, the curse of 
barrenness and desolation will descend upon the greediness 
of the great men of the land if they should dare to extend 
their own possessions — to create, in fact, parks, and moors, and 
pleasure-gardens for themselves, at the expense of their 
poorer and helpless neighbours. 

Let us leave the land, and pass on now to the discussion 
of another topic : that of the results of labour. " Surely 
here," a man will say, " here, at least, I have a right to be 
undisturbed by any claim 1 Here I may do what I will 
with my own." But let us see what was said to the Jewish 
farmer or owner of land. " You must not reap the corners 
of your field ! " " What, not my own field, if I choose ? " 
" No ; you mustn't shave too close. You must not beat over 
a second time the boughs of your olive-tree ! " 
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In old Palestine, if a man passed through your vfneyard, 
through the pathway or by the side of the vines, and found 
himself hungry, he might reach his hand and take the bunches 
and eat his fill. No one could say a word against him. If 
he went through your standing com, and was so disposed, he 
could pluck the ears of corn right and left to satisfy his 
hunger, though he is forbidden to use a sickle. 

" What ! " says the spirit of modern proprietorship. " Is 
not my property, all of it, my own, to do what I will with ? " 
According to the mind of God, no ! 

In the third place, as to business transactions with your 
neighbours. The Jew must take no interest of another Jew. 
" Take no usury of him, nor increase. But fear thy God that 
thy brother may live with thee." Now, of course, it will 
occur to us all that such an enactment as this was suited to 
an agricultural people ; but could not be possibly enforced 
in a people largely devoted to commerce. And it will occur 
to you also that there is nothing unbrotherly in taking a 
legitimate rate of interest for your money. Look at it in 
this way. I, we will say, have money, but no business 
capacity ; and you have business-capacity, but no money. 
Will you take my money and make me no return for it ? 
Would that be brotherly? "No," you say, "I would do 
nothing of the kind. I would not be so mean ; especially as 
(according to the supposition) I should leave you with 
nothing to live upon. I should give you a share in the profits 
of the business, a fair share." Well, what is that but giving 
and taking interest for the loan of money ? And I must con- 
fess that all declamation against interest in the abstract, 
against interest without consideration of circumstance — seems 
to me exceedingly absurd and futile. 

What the Divine law struck at was clearly the selfish 
endeavour to enrich yourself at your brother's expense ; to 
take advantage of his necessities to drive a bargain with 
him, of which all, or most of the benefit, should be on your 
side, and none, or nearly none should be on his. 

Once again, according to the Mosaic injunction, the Jew is 
to deal not only generously, kindly with his brother, but he is 
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to treat him with all proper and delicate consideration for his 
feelings. " Sentiment ! " some people may say. Perhaps so ; 
but sentiment has a very important part to play in human 
life. "Be pitiful, be courteous," says one of the Apostles. 
Says the same man, " Honour all men." All men ! Respect 
a man — 1>., on account of the humanity that is in him ; 
recognise the true dignity of human nature ; see Christ in 
your brother man, whatever the man may be — even though 
sunk in vice ; even though he may be your opponent in 
religious views ; even though he may be your rival in 
business ; even though he may hate, and revile, and injure 
you. "Respect him," says Christianity; "you will not win 
him without respecting him." 

Let us then mark the delicacy of feeling which is charac- 
teristic — at least, so far — of the Jewish law. There is to be 
amongst the people who are to be brothers, of course, no 
grinding of the faces of the poor ; of course, no starvation 
wages ; of course, no getting all you can out of your brother 
man with as little expense to yourself as possible. But that 
is not enough ; there is something more. There is to be 
kindness, consideration, and delicacy when thy neighbour 
comes to borrow of you (says Moses), and you think it 
right to take a security for the return of the money. You 
are not to treat him roughly, coarsely, brusquely ; on the 
contrary, you are to treat him like a gentleman ! Well, those 
are not the words, but these are : — " When thou dost lend thy 
brother anything thou shalt not go into his house to fetch his 
pledge — thou shalt stand abroad ; and the man to whom thou 
dost lend shall bring out the pledge abroad to thee. And if 
the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge. In 
any case thou shalt deliver him the 'pledge again when the 
5un goeth down, that he may sleep in his own raiment and 
bless thee." 

I will not multiply quotations, and perhaps I have quoted 
enough to show the spirit of the Jewish law ; and now let 
us observe, that in all that has been quoted we liave not got 
4in appeal to better feelings ^ but positive enactment. It is 
not " Thou oughtest to do so ; it is suitable and proper to do 
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SO." No ; but " Thou shalt do so." In other words, " Thou 
shalt not claim entire right over thine own property. 
Another person has a share in it ; and on the condition, that 
you recognise his right to have a share in it, I give it 
thee." 

And here h'es the pith and point of the whole matter* 
God (we will say) grants me success in life. He enables me, 
by giving me health and strength, and brains, and friends, 
and opportunity, to gather round me a considerable portion 
of the good things of this world — Le.y in other words, to 
acquire a fortune. But He does this on condition that I 
admit others less fortunate than I am, others my brethren, to a 
share in it. " Oh, yes," I say, " I quite recognise that principle, 
it is a very good principle. Take this ten-pound note for your 
soup kitchen." But is it quite safe to leave me, who am a 
selfish being — I am no better than other men — to measure for 
myself my own liability ? Is it safe that I should myself 
estimate for myself the proportion in which I shall admit my 
less fortunate brothers to a participation in my good things ? 
I think not. There must be some amount of compulsion put 
upon me by the action of society ; and, indeed, we already 
recognise that it should be so. For instance, I may be 
inclined to say, " Leave me to give what I choose to the poor ; 
don't interfere with my liberty." But the law says, " Thou 
shalt pay poor-rates." I may think — many do — what rubbish 
this talk about education is ; what do the lower classes want 
with education ? Are they not born hewers of wood and 
drawers of water ? I will not help the scheme on either by 
my sympathy or my money ! " But thou shalt," says the law ; 
" thou shalt pay down cash for the maintenance of 
Board schools." The principle is thus already recognised 
amongst us ; and the contention of some is that a more 
extended application of it, aided by an enlightenment of 
the public conscience on the subject of property, might 
do at least something towards ameliorating the unhappy 
and unchristian state of things in which we find ourselves 
placed. 

It comes, then, to this. The poor man says, "It is not 
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your charity that I want, but justice ! I claim a share in the 
good things which you possess," You will reply, " I will gfive, 
if I choose." " No," says the other, " that is not it I have 
a claim, which you are bound to recognise if you are a 
Christian ; and in support of that claim I appeal to your own 
Bible. Look at God's enactments about the Jews. I put 
forward a claim then, and a claim founded on the brotherly 
nature of human society, and upon the teaching of Him 
whom you call your God." 

Let us not put this contention as if it were absolutely and 
altogether ridiculous ; or as if it were nothing better than the 
outcome of idleness and greed. Perhaps there is more in it 
than some of us have been accustomed to imagine. 

Now this line of argument has been met by the reply, that 
the case of the Jewish polity is so absolutely exceptional, so 
abnormal, that it is impossible to draw any conclusion from 
it which shall fairly apply to the existing state of things. 
But is not the objection a strange one on the lips of a believer 
in Divine revelation, bound, as he is, to regard the Jewish 
system as the basis of the Christian superstructure which has 
been erected upon it ; or rather, which has grown out of it, 
as the flower grows out of the bud ? Must not we believers 
hold that the Jewish system is a platform which God used 
educating and training mankind ? Under the strange history, 
under the apparatus of the supernatural, which circumstances 
rendered necessary, God was laying down and teaching 
us fundamental principles. He was using " object-lessons," if I 
may so speak, as a teacher does in an infant school, and 
preparing the way for the maturity of the human race. 
Amongst other things, He gives us there His ideas of the 
principle on which all human society, in its various forms, 
ought to be constructed ; and what we have to do is not to 
fashion theories of our own, which are sure to come to grief 
in the long run, but to find out the Divine idea of human 
society, and to make, if we can, all things bend to it and sub- 
serve it — even our own prejudices, our own convenience, our 
own personal interest 

Gordon Calthrop. 


NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING RESPECT- 
ING MINISTRY AND PRIESTHOOD. 

At a time when many are advocating and teaching what 
amounts to an implied identity of the Christian ministry 
with the Levitical priesthood, by designating the proclaimer 
of good news a sacerdotal priest, one who offers sacrifice to 
God and makes atonement for the sins of the people, we may 
be excused in examining their claims for thus acting. 

On such a subject as this patristic lore cannot be expected 
to afford us much assistance, as little stress can be placed on 
the historical argument as compared with the Scriptural. Our 
appeal to the Fathers, if made at all, will be for testimony to 
matters of fact, and not for any authority on the subject. 
If, however, the collateral records of the purest ages of Chris- 
tianity go to confirm the result of previous inquiry, con- 
ducted wholly on Scriptural grounds, nothing forbids our 
availing ourselves of the same. No fact or testimony from 
post- Apostolic times can of itself prove or disprove a practice 
to be from God, because practices, which are plainly without 
or opposed to Scripture evidence, were at an early period in- 
troduced, and pleaded for by some as of Divine authority. 
The New Testament, and that alone can prove such 
authority. 

It must be admitted that little was said at and imme* 
diately after the descent of the Holy Spirit respecting oi^- 
nisation, or brethren occupying prominent positions in the 
Church which was at Jerusalem. At that period, the external 
appears to have been regulated by the internal. The mani- 
fested results all sprung from unseen workings in the hearts 
of individual believers. As we might expect, true faith led 
to confession, and a common confession called forth mutual 
sympathy. Brotherly love led to association. 

So intense was the common life of the Church that it 
extended even to outward things, and thus at a bound reached 
316 
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its ideal; For a short time the bond of brotherhood was the 
only one which was recogfnised by beh'evers in Jesus Christ 
The inner fellowship of Divine life strove, notwithstanding^ 
from the beginning to exhibit itself in an outward fellowship^ 
and very soon appropriated to itself a definite form. A form 
in which, as Neander, I think, somewhere observed, it could 
appear and shape itself as a spiritual body ; because, without 
such form, no association for whatever purpose could possibly 
have actual being and subsistence. To this end a certain 
organisation was necessary, a certain relative superordination 
and subordination of the different members, according to the 
different positions assigned them in reference to the whole, a 
certain guidance and direction of the common concerns, and 
therefore separation of organs destined for that' particular 
end. 

It must be admitted that no society of men could possibly 
hold together without officers, without rules ; and the Church 
of Christ was not exempt from this universal law. During 
the lifetime of the Apostles, and under their direction. Churches 
made choice of " bishops '* or " elders " and " deacons." The 
first intimation we have of such a step being taken is met 
with in Acts vi. 1-3. There does not appear to have been any 
recognised helpers of the Apostles previous to the appoint- 
ment of the seven, unless the young men spoken of in Acts 
V. 6 occupied that position. One thing, however, is quite 
certain, there was no such thing as an election of brethren 
to official positions in the Church previous to that of the seven 
in Acts vi. 

Respecting ministry, we learn from Eph. iv. 1-13 that 
there were brethren in the earliest Churches who possessed 
extraordinary gifts, and who occupied tifnporary positions, 
and other brethren whose gifts were ordinary^ and who occu- 
pied positions intended to \iQ permanent and continued. 

Foremost amongst those whose gifts and positions were 
extraordinary and temporary were Apostles^ whose name im- 
ports that they were sent forth by the Saviour in a very 
special manner, in agreement with His own words (John xx. 
21 ; and Matt x. i, 5, 6). It is worthy of note that Paul 
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speaks of himself as " an Apostle of Jesus Christ by the will 
of God/' and that he became an Apostle, " not of man, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father." The 
name, it is true, appears to have been applied from the first 
in a much wider sense to all who bore witness of Christ ; 
" But the fact that the looser and more general meaning of 
the word held its place side by side with its special and 
distinctive application — the fact that it is not used exclusively 
in its special any more than in its general meaning, even by 
the Apostle of the Gentiles — tells not for, but against, the 
Irvingite doctrine of the continuity and permanence of the 
office/'^ 

Apostles were first in the order of time, and chief as 
regards importance in connection with the Church of Christ. 
They had no equals, and they have never had any successors. 
Their mission and work were extraordinary, and consequently 
restricted to themselves. Bishops or elders coexisted with 
Apostles, but did not, neither could they, in any manner 
become their successors. " It is certain that in no instance 
were the Apostles called * bishops* in any other sense than they 
were equally called * presbyters ' and * deacons.' It is certain 
that in no instance before the beginning of the third century 
the title or function of the Pagan or Jewish priesthood is 
applied to the Christian pastors."* 

Apostles had no permanent connection with particular 
Churches in any one locality, but wandered to and fro as 
they would in the Church at large, even so late as the end 
of the first or commencement of the second century. We learn 
from a recently-discovered document of that period : " And 
let every Apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord. 
And he shall not remain (beyond) one day ; but, if there be 
need, the next also ; but if he remain three days he is a false 
prophet And let the Apostle, when going away, take 
nothing but bread to last him till he reach his next lodging- 
place ; and if he ask for money he is a false prophet"^ 

* Cremer, Biblico-Theolo^cal Lexicon of New Testament Greek, 
' Dean Stanley, Christian Institutions^ p. iS8, 2nd ed., i88i. 

• Didache, 77u Teaching of the Twelve Apostles^ chap. xi. 
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The next in order whose gifts and position in the Church 
were both extraordinary and temporary were prophets. 
Reference is here made to those gifted brethren referred to in 
Acts xi. 27, 28 ; XXI. 10, 11, and elsewhere. Many passages 
in the New Testament have been greatly obscured, if not 
altogether nullified, by misunderstanding the simple meaning 
of the words rendered prophet and prophesy. A prophet is 
generally supposed to be one who had the ability to predict 
future events. Its primary meaning, however, is, ^^ one to 
whom and through whom God speaks!^ To prophesy means 
" to announce something hidden^ on the strength of a Divine 
revelation^ The idea of foretelling future events is not 
inherently connected with the words ; even in the cases where 
the individual, moved by God, utters future things — the being 
moved by God, and not the insight into futurity, is referred to 
by them.* 

The gift possessed by prophets in the early Church 
appears to have consisted in an immediate communication of 
an exact and competent knowledge of truths already revealed 
by God through His inspired servants. Those who possessed 
this gift were qualified, independently of all ordinary means, 
forthwith to teach any assembly of believers. They differed 
from Apostles, who possessed the gift of wisdom, inasmuch as 
the latter had new truths revealed to them ; and they differed 
from ordinary teachers who were under the necessity of 
acquiring their knowledge of the great principles of revelation 
by a diligent study of the same, and the employment of all 
subsidiary means at their command. 

From the Didac/te we learn that prophets were recognized 
and received by the earlier Churches ; " And every prophet 
that speaketh in the Spirit ye shall not try nor judge ; for 
every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin shall not be forgiven. 
Yet not every one that speaketh in the Spirit is a prophet, 
but only if he have the ways of the Lord. From their ways, 
therefore, shall the false prophet and the prophet be known."* 

* See Cremer. 

* 7^ Teaching of the Twelve ApostUu chap. xi. 
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Evangelists were also endowed with extraordinary gifts, and 
occupied temporary positions in connection with the earliest 
Churches. 

In reference to the teaching of the New Testament re- 
specting ministry^ it may be well to obsen^e that the words 
translated ministry, except when predicated of Christ Himself 
(Rom. XV. 8 ; Matt. xx. 28 ; Heb. viii. 6), are used to denote 
any service of believers to God and to His people, though in 
our Authorised Version their meaning is occasionally weakened 
or perverted. An improved rendering is, however, met with 
in the Revised Version. In Heb. viii. 6, and ix. 21, ministry 
is given as a translation of leitaurgia, elsewhere rendered 
" service." The word diakonia is found thirty-four times in the 
New Testament ; in sixteen places it is rendered " ministry ; " 
in six, " ministration ; " in four, " service ; " in three, " minis- 
tering ; " in two, " administrations ; " in one, " office ; " in one, 
" relief ; " and in one, " to minister." The word diakoneo^ 
meaning to bring advantage to others by service of some 
kind, is met with in thirty-seven places ; in twenty-three it is 
rendered ** minister ; " in ten, " service ; " in two, " admin- 
ister ; " and in two, using " the office of a deacon." The word 
diakonos occurs thirty times ; in twenty places it is rendered 
" ministers ; " in seven, " servants ; " in three, " deacons." 

A careful examination of all the passages will result in 
showing that any person who serves Christ, in whatever 
capacity it may be, is His diakonos^ or minister. 

Reference having been made to permanent officers in the 
Christian Church during the Apostles' days, and who were 
elected under their direction, it will be expected that some 
notice must be taken of their position and appointment 

Elders are mentioned in Acts xiv. 23 ; xv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23 ; 
XX. 17 ; xxi. 18 ; i Tim. v. i. 17, 19 ; Titus i. 5 ; i Peter v. i ; 
James v. 14. BisJtops are referred to in Acts xx. 28 ; Phil. L i ; 
I Tim. iii, 2 ; Titus i. 7 ; and in I Peter ii. 25, where the 
Saviour is spoken of as " the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls." It is admitted that those who occupied the position 
of bishops or overseers were charged with certain functions of 
superintendence. The term A^tx^f-'-presbuteroi — is often used. 
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it is true, for the purpose of expressing seniority. In the New 
Testament, however, it is frequently applied to brethren 
occupying prominent positions in different communities. 
Elders and bishops are in fact employed as interchangeable 
terms ; they are nowhere named together in Apostolic writings 
as being distinct from each other. Bishops and deacons are 
named apparently as an exhaustive division of the ordinary 
office-bearers in the Churches of the New Testament. In 
addition to his addressing believers at Philippi, Paul employs 
plural terms both with regard to bishops and deacons in the 
same local Church. Timothy, in his first letter, says, " If a 
man desire the office of a bishop he desireth a good work ; " 
"likewise must the deacons be grave," &c. (iii. i, 8). Then 
again, the same persons are described by both names ; the 
" elders " are called " bishops " or " overseers " in Acts xx. 
17, 28, and the "elders" of Titus i. 5 are spoken of as 
" bishops " in verse 7. Again, the " elders " are represented 
as those to whom the care of ruling or teaching in its fullest 
sense is entrusted (i Tim. v. 17 ; i Peter v. 1-3). 

" The officers were officers not of a district but of a 

community All officers, whether bishops, presbyters, 

deacons, or readers, were originally officers of a particular 
community, and their status was not recognised, except by 
courtesy, outside that community. The idea that ordination 
confers not merely status^ but character^ and still more the 
idea that such character is indelible, are foreign to primitive 
times."* Dean Stanley goes even further than this in saying, 
" In the first beginning of Christianity there was no such in- 
stitution as the clergy, and it is conceivable that there may 
be a time when they shall cease to be. But though the office 
of the Christian ministry was not one of the original and 
essential elements of the Christian religion, yet it grew 
naturally out of the want which it created."* 

In reference to Acts xx. 28 the late Dean Alford wisely 
observed, " The Authorised Version has hardly dealt fairly in 

1 Tht Growth of Church Institutions^ by £. Hatch, D.D., p. 17, 25. 
' Christian Institutions, p. 193. 
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this case with the sacred text, in rendering episcopous, ver. 28, 
* overseers/ whereas it ought there, as in all other places, to 
have been Bishops, that the fact of elders and bishops having 
been originally and apostolically synonymous might be apparent 
to the English reader, which now it is not" In his note on i 
Tim. iii. i the same writer observes, " It is merely laying a 
trap for misunderstanding to render the word, at this time of 
the Church's history, ' the office of a bishop.' The episcopoi 
(bishops) of the New Testament have officially nothing in 
common with our bishops. In my note on Acts xx. 17 I 
have stated that the English version ought to have been con- 
sistent with itself and have rendered episcopoi everywhere 
bishops, not bishops and overseers, as suited ecclesiastical 
prejudices. But it would be better to adopt the other alter- 
native, and always to render episcopoi 'overseers.'" 

Another celebrated scholar says, " The only bishops men- 
tioned in the New Testament were simple presbyters ; the 
same person being a ' bishop,' episcopos, z>., a superintendent 
or * overseer,' of his congregation, as is distinctly shown by 
Acts XX. and other passages ; and a presbyter — presbuteros 
or elder."* 

Each Church was governed by a body of elders or 
pastors. In course of time, as might be expected, one of 
the presiding brethren was looked up to as chief. Mosheim 
says that in the Christian assemblies during the second century 
" One teacher, called overseer^ created by the common votes 
of the people, presided ; " and that he " associated with the 
elders in council, who were also elected by the people, .... 
assigned to each of these his employment and station." 
Neander says, " It is certain that every Church was governed 
by a union of the elders or overseers chosen from among 
themselves, and we find among them no individual dis- 
tinguished above the rest who presided as a primus inter 
pares (first among equals) ; " and he adds, that " probably in 
the age immediately succeeding the Apostolic, of which we 
have unfortunately so few authentic memorials, the practice 

' TTie Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament^ by Dr. Jacob, p. 72. 
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was introduced of applying to such a one the name episcopos^ 
by way of distinction." Gieseler, and also Bunsen, enter- 
tained similar views. 

As an evidence that, in the election of elders and deacons, 
the earliest Churches did not ignore their own individuality, 
it is only necessary to quote certain phrases to prove that 
they took part in such elections. The word rendered or- 
dained — cheirotoma — literally signifies to vote by stretching out 
the hand which was done in the popular assemblies at Athens, 
in contradistinction to the vote by scrutiny, or the pebble 
used by voters elsewhere. It is worthy of observation, in 
connection with the history of the word, that the principal 
idea was sometimes dropped altogether, and extended to 
denote election in any manner ; and even to the conferring 
of an office. In Acts xiv. 23 it is rendered appointed in the 
Revised Version. The same word is only met with in one 
other place in the New Testament, where the bearer of a 
letter is spoken of as " the chosm of the Churches " (2 Cor. 
viii. 19). In the Revised Version this is also rendered ap- 
pointed. Being aware of the fact that many persons teach 
that the appointment in both cases was Apostolic, without 
any regard to the choice of the Churches, it may be well to 
observe that, in the last verse quoted, the words are to the 
effect that the bearer of the letter " was elected by lifted hands 
of the Churches^ It is evident from this that Paul, Barnabas, 
and members of Churches united in appointing or electing 
bishops or elders to official positions. 

The history of human thought and action in all ages and 
<:ountries is quite sufficient to prove that man will worship a 
God of some kind, and engage in what may be designated 
religious services. We also learn from the same source that 
the idea of propitiating an offended being, and expia- 
ting the guilt of the offender by sacrifice, has been coeval 
and co-extensive with the human race. In consequence 
of making such discoveries on the threshold of inquiry, we 
are not surprised to find that a priesthood has been recog- 
nised in different families, tribes, and nations from the earliest 
ages. 
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In the absence of positive information respecting the 
origin of sacrifices there will exist considerable diversity of 
opinion ; the probabilities, however, are favourable to the 
view that it was coeval with the Fall, and at first consisted of 
olah or a whole burnt offering merely. The clothing of the 
first pair, with skins of beasts by the express command of 
God, may be regarded as giving support to this view. That 
the beasts had been slain, it is quite natural to suppose, and 
that they had been slain with a view to sacrifice alone supplies 
an adequate reason. 

Previous to the Law being given at Sinai, it was customary 
for the firstborn in every family, with those who were fathers, 
princes, and kings, to officiate as priests. When, however, 
the Lord desired that men might be more clearly taught His 
mind, as well as their own unfitness and inability to approach 
Him, one nation was selected out of all other nations, and 
appointed to be " a kingdom of priests," " a holy nation ; 
and was regarded by Jehovah as His "peculiar treasure. 
And, still further, as "a royal priesthood," or "a priestly 
nation of royal power and glory." The Jews were conse- 
quently separated from the Egyptians and all other people, 
and separated to Jehovah. It must not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that the election and appointment of the Israelites as " a 
kingdom of priests " was conditional. " If ye will obey My 
voice indeed, and keep My covenant, then ye shall be a 
peculiar treasure unto Me above all people .... and ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, and an holy nation '* 
(Exod. xix. 5, 6). We at once see the weakness of man, and 
his incapacity to enter into covenant with the Lord, when in- 
formed that the people who said, " All that the Lord hath 
spoken we will do," shortly afterwards saying to Moses, 
" Speak thou with us, and we will hear ; but let not God 
speak with us, lest we die" (Exod. xx. 19). On the part of 
the people there was failure, for they stood afar off while 
** Moses drew near unto the thick darkness where God 




was." 


In order to instruct the people still further respecting the 
nature of the service which Jehovah required, and to set forth 
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in type something still better, another step was taken in the 
way of selection by one tribe being chosen from the other 
tribes of Israel, just as the Israelites had been elected from 
other nations. Another selection was next made by one 
family being elected and appointed to the priestly office, and 
a still further one was had recourse to by the head of such 
family being set apart as high priest. 

The primitive meaning of the word rendered priest is 
somewhat uncertain since its radical verb is not found in what 
remains of the Hebrew language. By some celebrated 
scholars it is understood to mean one who delivers a divine 
message, and who consequently occupied the position of a 
mediator between God and man. Others of equal celebrity 
consider reference to be made to the arranging or putting in 
order sacrifices or oblations. By many more the word cohen 
has been connected with an Arabic root, which signifies 
" draw near." From the manner in which the term priest is 
applied in the Old Testament, it appears that it ought to be 
understood in the latter sense, implying at the same time the 
arranging or setting in order the sacrifices offered, and the 
performance of whatever service might be required at the 
hands of those who drew near to God for the purpose of 
mediation. 

If we are correct in our supposition respecting the mean- 
ing of the word, we must be prepared to find that the nation 
which was called to be " a kingdom of priests '* was permitted 
to draw nearer to God than all other nations ; that the tribe 
of Levi was permitted to approach still nearer than the other 
tribes of Israel, and that the family of Aaron would be al- 
lowed to draw nearer than all other families belonging to that 
tribe, and Aaron yet nearer than his sons, so long as he 
lived. On carefully studying the books of Moses we find 
such to have been the case ; we therefore conclude that we 
must have caught the meaning of the word to some extent 
Although in a measure satisfied with the results of our 
researches, we are not left to them for proof respecting the 
meaning of priesthood and its functions, for in Num. xvi. 5 
we read that Moses " Spake unto Korah and unto all his 
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company, saying, ' Even to-morrow the Lord will show who 
are His, and who is holy ; and will cause him to come near 
unto Him.' " Here we have "holy," " chosen," " come near," 
or '* drawing near," spoken of. More correctly there are four 
characteristics of the priesthood indicated. The first is 
election by Jehovah, as distinguished both from wilful self- 
appointment and human authority of any kind whatever. 
The second is the result of such election — belonging to Je- 
hovah — which means that the priest, as such, with all his life 
and powers, was not his own or the world's, but had given 
himself entirely up to the service of Jehovah. The third is 
that as the property of Jehovah, the priest, like everything 
belonging to Him, was lioly. This, as a matter of course, 
involved the fourth qualification — drawing near to Jehovah — 
as the true and exclusive prerogative and duty of a priest 

It is much to be regretted that many people at the 
present time believe there is a priesthood in the Church of 
Christ apart from the High Priesthood of Christ Himself and 
the kingly priesthood of all believers in Him. In thus acting 
they transmute the simple evangelist, the herald of good news, 
the pastor or shepherd, into a sacrificing, sacerdotal priest 
The error is committed through not recognising or under- 
standing that the priesthood has changed. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews v. i-io we read, " Every high priest taken from 
among men is ordained — appointed — for men in things per- 
taining to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for 
sins ; " and it is added, " No man taketh this honour unto 
himself but he that is called of God, as was Aaron. So also 
Christ glorified not Himself to be made an High Priest, but He 
that said unto Him, ' Thou art My Son, to-day have I begotten 
Thee; He is the * Called of God,' an High Priest after the 
order of Melchisedec " — " a Priest for ever." Taking these 
verses for our guide, in connection with i Peter i. 5,9, 10 and 
other portions of the New Testament, we learn that the grace 
in which all believers stand through union with Jesus is that 
of purged worshippers, sons of God, and priests to God. The 
true worshippers are those who, in the Spirit of Sonship, 
worship the Father. Having come to the Lord as the living 
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Stone, individual Christians are " built up a spiritual house, an 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices to God by Jesus 
Christ" (i Peter ii. 5). The Apostle Paul keeping this truth 
before his mind, says, " I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service" (Rom. xii. i). "By Him, therefore, let us offer the 
sacrifice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our 
lips, giving thanks to His name" (Heb. xiii. 15). 

" The only priests under the Gospel, designated as such in 
the New Testament, are the saints, the members of the 
Christian brotherhood."* 

If in the New Testament the Old Testament ideas of 
priesthood, priestly worship, and sacrifices are applied to the 
new economy, it is for the purpose of showing that since 
Christ has for ever accomplished that which they prefigured, 
believers are by union and communion with Him dedicated 
and consecrated to God, and are at the same time expected 
to present their lives as acceptable thank-offerings to the 
Most High. 

The idea of the general priesthood of all believers pro- 
ceeding from the consciousness of redemption, and grounded 
alone in that, is partly stated and developed in express terms, 
and also in part presupposed in the epithets, images, and com- 
parisons applied to the Christian life. " As all believers were 
conscious of an equal relation to Christ as their Redeemer, 
and of a common participation of communion with God 
obtained through Him ; so on this consciousness an equal 
relation of believers to one another was grounded, which 
utterly precluded any relation like that found in other forms 
of religion, subsisting between a priestly caste and a people 
of whom they were the mediators and spiritual guides. The 
Apostles were very far from placing themselves in a relation 
to believers which bore any resemblance to a mediating 
priesthood ; in this respect they always placed themselves on 
a footing of equality. If Paul assured the Church of his 


^ Bishop Lightfoot, EpistU tothe Philippiam^ pp. 184, 185. 
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intercessory prayers for them, he in return requested their 
prayers for himself"* 

Not even the faintest support for sacerdotalism can be 
found in any part of the New Testament. " In the Pastoral 
Epistles, for instance, which are largely occupied with ques- 
tions relating to the Christian ministry, it seems scarcely 
possible that this aspect should have been overlooked, if it 
had any place in St Paul's teaching. The Apostle discusses 
at length the requirements, the responsibilities, the sanctions 
of the ministerial office : he regards the presbyter as an 
example, as a teacher, as a philanthropist, as a ruler. How, 
then, it may well be asked, are the sacerdotal functions, the 
sacerdotal privileges of the office wholly set aside ? If these 
claims were recognised by him at all, they must necessarily 
have taken a foremost place."* 

Sacerdotalism does not find the slightest support in The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles^ Ignatius, Polycarp, Clement, 
or Justin Martyr in the middle of the second century, or in 
Irenaeus a generation later. 

Clement of Alexandria, it must be admitted, held some- 
what peculiar and romantic views on the subject. Tertullian 
believed in it to some extent, but only in connection with the 
general priesthood of believers in Jesus Christ. It was 
not till the time of Cyprian, the Carthaginian, about the 
middle of the third century, that it became a recognised 
doctrine of the Church. When once adopted it would be sure 
to grow, for the heathen who had been familiar with augeries, 
lustrations, sacrifices, and accustomed to depend on the inter- 
vention of some priest for all the manifold rites of the State, the 
club, and the family, the sacerdotal functions would be 
extremely captivating. 

We must not finish, however, until we have shown that 
sacerdotalism is directly opposed to the teaching of the New 
Testament. This will be seen if reference is made to the fact 
that the once purged worshippers of the present dispensation 
are introduced into " the sanctuary and true tabernacle which 

^ Neander's History of the Planting of the Christian Churchy 
' Bishop Lightfoot, Philippians^ p. 245. 
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the Lord pitched, and not man," because Jesus is there as our 
great High Priest 

It is evidently too much overlooked that neither the 
pattern nor sphere of Christian worship can be found in the 
people's worship under the Law, but in that of the priest's 
service (Heb. viii. 4-6). It is our privilege to worship, not in 
the distance of the people, but in the nearness of the priests ; 
not in the outer court, but in the temple itself, the very pre- 
sence chamber of the Most High. 

The Apostle Paul was a priest unto God, but not more so 
or in any higher sense than other believers. The diversity of 
the gifts of the Spirit among members of the body of 
Christ ought ever to be recognised, while carefully dis- 
tinguished from their priestly equality. 

The fearful warning given in Heb. x. 28, 29 is a warning 
against the fatal consequences of turning back to the old 
order of worship, as if it were to be the pattern of worship, 
instead of the contrast unto it To do so is to reject the 
heavenly order for a copy of the earthly. This is the mark 
by which sacerdotalism distinguishes -itself, it puts its priests 
in a place of comparative nearness to God, and the people at 
an unapproachable distance from Him, except through their 
intervention. What is this but to trample under foot the Son 
of God ? 

As the way into the Holiest has been opened by Jesus, 
and He is the Living Way to all His people, we may ask, why 
is a human intercessor thought to be necessary } What has 
the blood and mediation of Jesus left unaccomplished ? In 
the shedding of it we have remission of sins. By the sprink- 
ling of it we are pronounced clean, and sanctified. And 
being carried into the Holiest of all by Jesus Himself, it gives us 
free access into heaven itself at all times. As our High Priest 
abides in the presence of God, where He entered after His 
resurrection and ascension. He is over the house, the gates of 
which are always open. What remains for us to do is to 
enjoy our high and distinguished privileges : — " Let us draw 


near," 


Henry H. Bourn. 


WISDOM JUSTIFIED OF HER CHILDREN. 

Matt. xi. 16-19. 
AN EXEGETICAL STUDY, 

Authorised Version, *' But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? It is like 
unto children sitting in the marketSi and calling unto their fellowsj and saying. 
We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not lamented. For John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, 
He hath a devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they say. 
Behold a man gluttonous, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners : 

But Wisdom is justified of her children." 
Revised Version, " But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? It is like unto 
children sitting in the marketplaces, which call unto their fellows, and say, We 
piped unto you, and ye did not dance ; we wailed, and ye did not mourn. For 
John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son 
of Man came eating and drinking, and they say. Behold, a gluttonous man, and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners I 

And Wisdom is justified by her works." 

The first thing to be ascertained is the correct reading of the 
text. The chief point here is to inquire whether we are to 
read in the nineteenth verse children (tckvwv), " Wisdom is 
justified of her children," or works {lypiav)^ " Wisdom is justified 
by her works." The Revised Version adopts in its text the 
latter reading, whilst it relegates the former reading to the 
margin with the note, " Many ancient authorities read 
children as in Luke vii, 35." The ground on which this change 
is justified is that Ipy^av is the reading of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
of the Codex Vaticanus, and of some Syriac versions ; it is the 
reading adopted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and 
Hort. But these authorities do not appear sufficient to cause 
us to adopt this reading. The reading t€kvwi/ of the textus 
receptus has the support of the vast majority of manuscripts, 
both uncial and cursive, and of versions, and is in accordance 
with the parallel passage in St. Luke's Gospel. Accordingly 
we consider that on this point the Revisers have erred, and we 
retain the reading of the Authorised Version. The reading 
re/cwDv is that adopted by Lachmann, Alford, and Meyer. 
Having settled the text, we next proceed to the exegesis or 
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verbal interpretation of the passage. It belongs to the 
parabolic teaching of Christ, wherein He illustrates the truths 
which He taught by incidents taken from ordinary life. Here 
our Lord describes the conduct of the Jews in their rejection 
of the Baptist and Himself as similar to the conduct of 
children at their games. The example selected is that of the 
common amusement of children imitating the practice of 
grown-up people. He compares the existing generation to 
children playing in the marketplaces, or those broad squares 
or piazzas which are in all Oriental towns. There are two 
groups of children ; the one play before the other who are 
their audience ; the first group with their pipes imitate the 
festivity of a marriage, and with their wailing the sorrow of 
a funeral : they dance and mourn ; they change their deport- 
ment in order to interest and please their companions ; but 
all to no purpose. Hence they reprove the second group of 
children for not responding to their merry or sorrowful strains. 
"We piped unto you, and ye did not dance ; we wailed, and ye 
did not mourn." And as the application of this parable or 
similitude our Lord adds, " For John came neither eating nor 
drinking, and they say. He hath a devil. The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking, and they say. Behold a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. 
And Wisdom is justified of her children." 

The ordinary explanation of this illustration, and that 
which suggests itself on the first reading, is that those children 
who piped and mourned represent John the Baptist and 
Jesus, whilst the refractory playmates represent the Jews of 
that generation who refuse to be influenced either by the 
warnings of the one or the loving invitations of the other. 
John came in the garb of mourning, neither eating nor 
drinking, attacking the vices of the age, calling upon men to 
repent, addressing them as a generation of vipers, and urging 
them to flee from the wrath to come. Jesus came eating and 
drinking, not as an ciscetic like John, but mixing freely in 
Jewish society, attending the marriage feast at Cana, partaking 
of the festival which Matthew had prepared for His honour, 
and dining with Simon the Pharisee and Zaccheus the publican. 
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He came anointed with the oil of joy, and announcing the 
glad tidings of salvation. The wailing of the children repre- 
sented the life and preaching of the Baptist ; the piping of 
the children represented the life and preaching of Jesus. But 
to both the Jews turned a deaf ear ; they were neither alarmed 
by the terrors of the law as announced by John, nor allured 
by the promises of the Gospel as announced by Jesus. " We 
(that is Jesus) piped unto you, and ye did not dance ; we 
(that is John) wailed, and ye did not mourn." Such a mean- 
ing is supported by high authority; it is that given by 
Archdeacon Farrar and Godet in their commentaries. 

But when the passage is more minutely examined, this 
does not seem to be the correct interpretation. There are at 
least two objections against it First, it is to be observed that 
it is the same children who are sitting in the marketplaces 
that find fault with their fellows for neither dancing to their 
music nor lamenting at their mourning. " Whereunto shall 
I liken this generation ? It is like unto children sitting in the 
marketplaces which call to their fellows." Now those chil- 
dren represent the refractory Jews of that generation to whom 
John and Jesus are opposed ; so that John and Jesus must 
represent the other group of children. And, secondly, if we 
were to suppose that John and Jesus represented the children 
who piped and wailed, then the order must be reversed to 
correspond with what follows ; it would require to be, " We 
wailed unto you, and ye did not mourn ; we piped, and ye did 
not dance. For John came neither eating nor drinking, and 
they say, He hath a devil. The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking, and they say. Behold a gluttonous man, and a 
winebibber, and a friend of publicans and sinners." For 
these reasons we must reverse the meaning. The group 
of children who piped and wailed are the refractory Jews, and 
the other group of children who would not listen, are John 
and Jesus. John came neither eating nor drinking ; he dwelt 
in the wilderness, was clothed with camel's hair, and his food 
was locusts and wild honey ; and the free-living Jews were 
offended at his asceticism. The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking ; he traversed the cities of Galilee, he freely 
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mingled with human society, He was not an ascetic like the 
Baptist, nor did He fast as the Pharisees ; and the ascetic and 
self-righteous Jews were offended at His freedom. The 
former did not dance to their music, and the latter did not 
respond to their lamentations. Such is the interpretation 
adopted by Meyer, De Wette, and Alford. 

The last clause rendered in the Authorised Version, " But 
Wisdom is justified of her children," is not to be considered 
as the words of the Jews, but as the inference drawn by 
Christ Himself (fom the preceding statement ; that although 
the present generation rejected the preaching of John and 
Jesus, yet Wisdom is justified of her children. The sentence 
is introduced by the usual copula and^ as in the Revised 
Version, in the sense of nevertheless. By Wisdom here is 
meant not precisely Christ Himself, who is indeed the true 
Wisdom of God, the manifestation of the Divine perfections, 
but the Divine Wisdom as displayed in the ministries of John 
and our Lord — the Wisdom of God as seen in their respective 
teachings. The word is probably used with reference to its 
frequent personification in the Book of Proverbs. " Wisdom 
crieth without ; she uttereth her voice in the streets. She 
crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the openings of the 
gates ; in the city she uttereth her words, saying. Turn ye at 
My reproof ; behold I will pour out My Spirit unto you, I 
will make known My words unto you." And, again, " Doth 
not Wisdom cry, and understanding put forth her voice ? She 
standeth in the top of the high places, by the way in the 
places of the paths ; she crieth at the gates, at the entry of 
the city, at the coming in at the doors : Unto you, O men, I 
call, and My voice is unto the sons of men." Wisdom, then, 
is here used for God, especially for the manifestation of His 
purpose in the revelation of mercy and grace made by John 
and Jesus, according to the variety of forms which that reve- 
lation assumed. 

The word justified is always used in the New Testament 
in the sense of a declaration or manifestation of righteousness. 
When, then, it is said that Wisdom is justified of her children, 
it is meant that it is shown to be the true Wisdom, proved or 
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declared to be right. Thus in the corresponding passage in St. 
Luke's Gospel it is said that ** The publicans justified God 
being baptised with the baptism of John ; but the Pharisees and 
lawyers rejected the counsel of God against themselves being 
not baptised by him ; " that is, whilst the Pharisees rejected 
John and his teaching, the publicans, by believing on him and 
submitting to his teaching, justified God^-declared their con- 
viction in the Divine nature of his mission. Thus, then, the 
children of Wisdom justified her, declared or made known her 
truth. The words are not to be taken ironically on the sup- 
position that by the children of Wisdom are meant the Jews 
in the sense : " Is this the way that you justify Wisdom ? " Or, 
as Calvin puts it, still restricting Wisdom's children to the 
Jews, " Wisdom, however wickedly she may be slandered by 
her own sons, loses nothing of her worth or rank, but remains 
unimpaired. The Jews, and particularly the Scribes, gave 
themselves out as children of the Wisdom of God ; and yet, 
when they trod their mother under their feet, they not only 
flattered themselves amidst such heinous sacrilege, but desired 
that Christ should fall by their decision. Christ maintains, on 
the contrary, that however wicked and depraved her children 
may be, Wisdom remains entire, and that the malice of those 
who wickedly and malignantly slander her takes nothing from 
her authority." 

It is somewhat difficult to give in the translation the full 
force to the preposition aTro, rendered in the Authorised Ver- 
sion of^ and in the Revised Version by. The Revised Version, 
whilst in this passage it translates aTro by^ in the correspond- 
ing passage in St. Luke's Gospel renders it of. The correct 
rendering appears to be neither of nor by^ but front : "And 
Wisdom is justified from her children " ; she receives her justi- 
fication from them. Alford observes, "aTro is not exactly 
equivalent to irTTo,, but implies * at the hands of the person 
whence the justification comes." The justifiers of Wisdom 
are her children ; from them, in opposition to the men of this 
generation, she receives her justification. This may denote 
either that from the holy conduct and blameless lives of her 
children Wisdom is justified, proved to be Divine ; or that 
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these children testify to the truth and correctness of Wisdom, 
approve her doings in their minds and conscience ; Wisdom 
is justified, is declared to be true from the testimony or con- 
victions of her children. Wisdom is thus justified from her 
children, both passively and actively ; passively, from the 
holiness of their conduct, and actively, from their testimony 
to its truth. 

By the children of Wisdom are meant those who reverence 
and obey her, who, having embraced her and followed her 
guidance, have proved how unwarranted are the judgments of 
the men of that generation. Some critics identify the chil- 
dren of Wisdom with the men of that generation, because the 
Jews boasted of their peculiar privileges as the children of 
God ; but this would render the meaning of the words con- 
fused. Godet supposes that Wisdom's children are they of 
that generation who have embraced the truth. " The prepo- 
sition aTTo," he observes, " indicates that God's justification is 
derived from these same men — the generation above men- 
tioned — that is to say, from their repentance on hearing the 
reproof and threatenings of John, and from their faith resem- 
bling a joyous amen to the promises of Jesus." But it is 
evident that the children of Wisdom are opposed to the gene- 
ration of the refractory Jews ; these rejected the teaching of 
John and Christ, whereas those justified it by being convinced 
of the truth. The children of Wisdom are the same as those 
who are said a few verses before to take the kingdom of 
heaven by violence ; in other words, they are the true disci- 
ples of Christ 

Such, then, is the general interpretation of the passage. 
The Jews are the children in the marketplaces who pipe and 
wail, and John and Jesus the children who will not respond ; 
but notwithstanding the rejection of those Divine teachers by 
the men of that generation, Wisdom or the revelation of God 
is embraced by those who are the children of God. Thus, 
then, different judgments are passed on the ways of Divine 
Wisdom, rejected by some and embraced by others. The 
Gospel salvation is termed the Wisdom of God, being an 
instance of the Divine contrivance for the supply of our 
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spiritual wants ; but it is a Wisdom which is concealed from 
the world, and revealed only to the children of God : " We 
speak Wisdom," says St Paul, " among them that are perfect, 
yet not the Wisdom of this world, nor of the princes of this 
world, which come to nought ; but we speak the Wisdom of 
God in a mystery, ever the hidden Wisdom which God or- 
dained before the world unto our glory. Which none of the 
princes of the world knew." This Wisdom of God, as 
revealed in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is very differently 
regarded by the world and by the children of God. The 
world see no wisdom in it ; there is no adaptation in it to 
their worldly views and feelings ; it will neither adapt itself 
to their joys or sorrows : " We piped unto you, and ye did 
not dance ; we wailed, and ye did not mourn " ; whereas the 
children of God discovered in it the perfection of Divine 
Wisdom. 

In order to understand and appreciate the Wisdom of 
God in the Gospel salvation, there must be a correspond- 
ence between our disposition and the declarations made ; in 
other words, we must have a religious spirit ; we must be the 
children of Wisdom. It is only the spiritually minded that 
can understand spiritual truth. There must be a sympathy 
between our feelings and the contents of revelation. " The 
natural man," says the Apostle, " receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither 
can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned." Nor is 
this a peculiarity which applies only to the Gospel of God, it 
is true of all works in literature, science, and art ; namely, 
that our disposition or attainments must bear a correspond- 
ence to the work which we study in order to a full compre- 
hension and appreciation of its meaning. The finest works 
of poetry, the most glowing descriptions, the dramas of 
Shakespeare, and the poems of Browning and Tennyson, 
would be entirely lost upon a man whose imagination is feeble, 
or who is destitute of a poetic spirit There must be a 
Shakespeare within us before we can appeciate the Shakes- 
peare without us. The profoundest researches in metaphysics, 
the unravelling of the mysteries of the human mind, the 
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systems of Kant, or Hegel, or Schelling, would be unintelli- 
gible to one who regards metaphysics as useless jargon. The 
highest forms of mathematical research, the calculation of 
eclipses, the motions of the planetary systems, and the measur- 
ing of the distances of the fixed stars, the Principia of 
Newton, or the Systeme du Monde of Laplace, could not 
possibly be understood by one who is destitute of mathema* 
tical culture. The loveliest paintings, the great masterpieces 
of Raphael and Titian, could neither be relished nor appre- 
ciated by one destitute of an artistic spirit The grandest 
performances of music, the most pleasing harmonies of sound, 
the works of Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beethoven, 
would seem but as discord, and be the cause of annoyance to 
one who has no ear for music. And so, in like manner, the 
announcements of revelation, the declaration of God's infi- 
nite love in the gift of His Son, the way of salvation through 
a crucified Redeemer, the manifestation of Divine mercy and 
grace in the Gospel, that masterpiece of infinite Wisdom, 
could not possibly be understood by the carnal mind, or by 
one who is destitute of spiritual aspirations. As it was with 
the Saviour in the days of His flesh, so is it with respect to 
His Gospel — men see no beauty in it that they should desire 
it ; there is no response in it to their worldly feelings. 

Certainly one great cause of the false judgments of 
worldly men on the Gospel salvation — of men who are cele- 
brated for the acuteness of their judgment and for the clear- 
ness of their perception — arises from their indifference to it 
They have not applied their mind to it ; they have not made 
it the object of definite study and research ; religion has no 
great hold over them ; they are not alive to its momentous 
realities and solemn responsibilities ; they are like those 
children of whom our Lord speaks sitting in the market- 
places, in a state of spiritual indolence, and playing with the 
great realities of a future life ; they have eyes, but they refuse 
to look ; they have ears, but they refuse to hear. And thus it 
is that the religious disposition, the God-consciousness as the 
Germans call it, which is in every man, is neither called forth 
nor cultivated, but lies dormant in the human soul. It is one 
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of those latent faculties of the mind which unfortunately 
remains latent ; as when a man cannot read a letter, because 
he has never learned to write. 

But, over and above this indifference, there is a positive 
aversion in many to the Gospel The holy demands of the 
Giospel, the spiritual life which it requires, is opposed to the 
corrupt inclinations of the heart. The humbling nature of the 
Gvospel salvation which deprives men of all ground 6f boasting, 
and makes them entirely dependent on the merits of another, is 
extremely painful to human pride; and the exaltation of 
faith in disclosures which reason could not make, and which 
are beyond the sphere of the human intellect, as the instru- 
ment of our salvation, is an offence to those who pride 
themselves on the sufficiency of human reason. 

But whilst the Wisdom of God is thus condemned by the 
men of this generation as equally unsuitable for the season of 
their joys, " We piped unto you, and ye did not dance," and 
for the season of their sorrows, " We wailed, and ye did not 
mourn,*' yet it is justified and fully approved by those who 
are her children. To them spiritual senses are imparted ; 
their blind eyes are opened to behold the glories of God*s 
grace, and their deaf ears are unstopped to listen to the 
wonders of the Gospel. They possess a corresponding^ 
disposition ; there is a sympathy between their feelings and 
the contents of revelation. Whilst the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God ; he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things. The Spirit of Christ within them causes 
them to understand the revelation of Christ without them ; 
the internal revelation answers to the external ; and whereas 
there was discord between the men of our Lord's generation 
and the teachings of John and Jesus, here there is concord ; 
the mind of the children of Wisdom is in correspondence with 
the variety displayed in revelation ; and thus they mourn 
when in the spirit of the Baptist they are called to repent, and 
they rejoice when in the spirit of Jesus they are called to 
embrace the great and precious promises of the Gospel. 
They are no longer actuated by that carnal mind which is 
enmity against God, but by that spiritual mind which is life 
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and peace ; they are inspired by a love of the truth, and are 
thus freed from those prejudices which formerly enwrapped 
their judgments. Thus Wisdom is justified from her children ; 
receives its justification from their approbation. 

Another interpretation has been suggested which is fresh, 
and, so far as is known, has not been adopted by any com- 
mentator, but which is certainly not on that account to be 
rejected. According to this interpretation, the children of 
Wisdom are opposed to the children sitting in the market- 
places. All these children, both those who pipe and mourn, 
and those who refuse to respond, who will neither dance to 
the music nor weep to the wailing, represent the Jews of that 
generation. They are engaged in childish pursuits of amuse- 
ment, and show among themselves disagreement, discontent, 
and petulance. And this, it is said, is especially evident from 
the parallel passage in Luke's Gospel, where the words 
are, " Whereunto shall I liken the men of this generation, and 
to what are they like ? They are like to children sitting in 
the marketplace, and calling to one another ; " thus showing 
that the two groups of children belong to the men of that 
generation whom our Lord condemns. Now with these chil- 
dren the children of Wisdom are contrasted. Wisdom, con- 
demned by the men of that generation, is justified by her 
children. These children are those mentioned above, to 
whom the men of that generation are opposed, namely, John 
and Jesus. Both of these are pre-eminently the children of 
Wisdom, and both, in their very different ministries, have 
borne testimony to Wisdom ; John by his call to repentance 
and preparation, and Jesus by His announcement of the 
Kingdom of God. Although the world rejected the counsel 
of God, although they looked upon John as possessed with a 
devil, and Jesus as a gluttonous man and a winebibber, yet 
both John and Jesus have fully justified the Wisdom of God, 
demonstrated its truth, in opposition to the cavils of the 
Pharisees and the indifference of the multitude. The above 
explanation is ingenious, but its ingenuity is no argument 
against its acceptance. 

Paton J. Gloag. 


NATURE'S ALLEGED CRIMINALITY. 

The late Mr. J. S. Mill denounced nature as " a monster of 
criminality, without justice and without mercy." His dictum 
has passed almost into a proverb among atheists, as denying 
any moral character in the Author of nature, and implying 
that He must be either a mere fiend or wholly indifferent to 
moral consequences. Now, if it can be shown that, so far 
from that conclusion following, the alleged indifference in the 
operation of physical laws is an important condition for the 
preservation of the moral order, a greater weight, although in 
the opposite scale to that which many suppose, will accrue to 
the dictum of the distinguished philosopher. 

In order, then, to test the consequences of the physical 
system as we find it, I will adopt a method as old as Euclid, 
and assume a system the very opposite, and see what conse- 
quences must then follow. What, then, are the conceivable 
aspects of a system opposite to that which we find ? I think 
there are two, and that they exhaust the practical issues of the 
case. We may conceive, first, a system in which no destruc- 
tive or noxious agencies should exist at all ; and second, one 
in which those agencies should be so adjusted and contrived 
as to single out for their victims the morally delinquent only. 
As things stand, fire, earthquake, flood, avalanche, storm, and 
famine come alike, it is alleged, " on the evil and on the good," 
and descend, even as the bounties of nature, " on the just and 
on the unjust" I will assume it to be so, and proceed to dis- 
cuss the above-suggested alternatives. 

Those who claim a course of nature from which all de- 
structive agencies should be excluded in favour of perfect 
security for man, are in effect contending that a creature con- 
fessedly not only imperfect, but depraved, should have perfect 
surroundings. For the depravity of man, account for it as we 
will, is an undoubted fact of scientific observation. I need 
not quote universal history in support of this now, as I shall 
have perhaps something to urge in detail on this behalf here- 
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after. But some may perhaps think they can find an answer 
to this in the fact that while man's depravity is moral, the 
antagonisms of his environment are purely physical. But in 
arguing this question we must take the whole of man's nature, 
not either half as suits the censor's purpose. The very terms 
of the above indictment show the shallowness of the attempted 
answer. Criminality, justice, and mercy are all of them 
moral terms, and, apart from a moral theory, have no meaning. 
Purely physical, therefore, as those antagonisms are, they 
must be regarded as capable of subserving a moral purpose, 
or cadet quastio. The whole point of the censor's objection 
lies in urging upon nature a moral standard, and condemning 
her for not recognising it 

I submit, on the contrary, that if man were morally upright 
and finitely perfect, then a course of nature which exactly 
reflected his moral perfections and embodied a corresponding 
standard in its workings would be a suitable environment for 
him. On the contrary, being as he is, it is unscientific, or, 
more shortly, absurd, to claim such an environment for such 
a being. But are storms, volcanoes, earthquakes, mere 
mistakes in the physical economy ? I believe they are 
recognised as having their uses and serving valuable, probably 
indispensable, ends in that economy. The properties of 
bodies and the laws of matter and force being as they are, 
will any one sketch a design of a working model for our globe 
in which they could have been excluded ? We may, of course, 
conceive abstractly of their exclusion, but that may probably 
be because we do not realize what in fact the conditions or 
consequences of such exclusion would be, nor see really to the 
bottom of the physical problem. Agreed then, that, as an 
abstract conception, the world might have been conceivably 
better suited for man's physical security — f>., might have 
contained no force which would have overmatched human 
power to subdue it ; yet as no one, I imagine, is prepared to 
show how the machine, so to speak, could under those con- 
ditions have been worked, so no one can prove any right in 
man to demand a world in which water should not drown, 
nor sunstrokes and other severities of weather injure health 
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and destroy life. In short, it is evident that the objection may, 
and to be consistent must, be pushed to a point at which the 
entire course of nature would need to be subverted. Nor do 
I think that any more complete proof of the practical ab- 
surdity of such objections than this can be given. 

On the other hand, it is proper to notice that men, as a 
rule, build on a security of exemption, each in his own case, 
which experience does not warrant. They neglect obvious 
warnings, court wholesale destruction, back their individual 
powers of endurance against the tremendous forces with which 
nature is charged, in spite of the gathered lessons of centuries. 
The further science advances, the more recklessly pre- 
sumptuous are the risks encountered. I do not mean that 
the individuals who suffer are always wholly or chiefly 
responsible ; but the organization of human society which 
requires these risks and enjoys the results when they are 
escaped, is responsible for them. As an example, ocean 
passenger-ships now are expected to perform their transit, as 
a rule, against time to the day and hour. This not only em- 
boldens navigators to shrink from no stress of weather, but, 
since such despatch can only be attained by the straightest 
lines between port and port, drives all the competing members 
of a crowded sea-service to choose virtually the same track, 
and in effect converts the spacious ocean into a narrow and 
densely thronged water-way full of snares for mutual destruc- 
tion. As a more blameworthy instance, it was stated publicly, 
and I believe never contradicted, that premonitory signs of 
the terrible earthquake which convulsed Ischia some few 
summers ago were given in the sudden rise of temperature in 
the wells, and other like tokens ; but that the warnings were 
suppressed for fear the visitors to that favourite health-resort 
should suddenly migrate. These and similar facts with which 
one might fill a volume show how vastly the destructive 
agencies of nature are multiplied by human presumption or 
wilful blindness. Men must discover for themselves the laws 
of nature in order to appreciate their force, and, when dis- 
covered, must be willing to submit to their teachings. The 
construction of theatres, the warming, lighting, and ventilation 
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of churches and other public interiors, belong to a realm of 
man's own creation, and we know, from repeated lessons of 
terror, how signal has been the violation of acknowledged 
principles. With such results in that self-created realm it is 
well that man's control over the forces of nature is so far 
limited as we see it is. With every extension of that control 
he seems to give a more audacious challenge to all that lies 
on the brink of the line of safety. 

In saying that man must be held responsible for these 
results I do not mean that blame necessarily or always 
attaches. Even where it demonstrably does attach, very 
different degrees of censure are admissible in different cases. 
On the other hand, if there was no natural theatre of peril 
there could be no natural school of hardihood and courage. 
To whatever extent these virtues are prized we must exempt 
from censure any natural machinery which tends to produce 
them. The school of Arctic navigation, for example, furnishes 
a standard of heroism to every nation which has recruited it, 
and tends to raise the moral ideal of millions by the gallant 
and skilful daring of a few in the interests of science. Until 
such moral qualities have lost the homage of mankind we 
must cease to rail at the elemental surroundings which form 
their special training. For it is surely better that calm and 
skilful courage, energetic patience, hardy endurance, and self- 
restraint should be learned from the baffling hardships of the 
Polar seas than amid scenes of mutual bloodshed and the 
teachings of scientific carnage. And save in these two oppo- 
site ways, viz., by the terrors of nature and the terrors of war, 
there seem no means of cultivating them. If nature ** knows 
neither justice nor mercy," she at any rate knows something 
of the hardier virtues, so far as sympathizing with those 
whom she trains. She yields up to them alone her secrets, 
and makes them her messengers of discovery to their fellow- 
men. 

'" Would'st thou,' so the helmsman answer'd, 
' Learn the secret of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 
Understand its mystery.* " 
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And what is true of the mariner is true of the mountaineer, 
the desert traveller, the miner, and the aeronaut 

Dismissing, then, the project of nature in which there 
should be no noxious agencies, let us consider that of nature 
in which all these should be on the side of moral goodness, 
Le,y sparing in every case of loss, damage, disaster, and violent 
death the upright, pure, and merciful. I contend that this, 
so far from being conducive to human virtue, would be detri- 
mental, and in many cases fatal, to it. If a well-meaning 
clergyman bribes his parishioners to attend church, and suc- 
ceeds in finding a bribe to suit each taste, that man's action 
goes far to make sincere religion impossible. He would be 
doing what in him lay to uproot it The freak of that in- 
dividual would be condemned by the common sense of 
mankind, to say nothing of the force of sarcasm and ridicule. 
But the freak or craze of the individual at its worst would be 
mischievous only during his life. But if the bribe to be 
upright, pure, and merciful lay in nature's hand, it would be 
ubiquitous, and would therefore be in operation universal and 
in permanency unalterable. In seeming to secure the results 
of virtue this would tend to the destruction of the qualities 
which produce it For human actions being moralized by their 
motives, the dominant motive, especially amidst a race so far 
already tainted by selfishness as mankind, would tend to be- 
comeaselfish craving for personal exemption from loss, damage, 
disaster, and violent death; this working everywhere, in genera- 
tion after generation of men, must inevitably result in stamping 
out all virtuous principle among them. A few noble souls 
would perhaps escape the servility of character born of ever- 
present and immediate reward for virtuous deeds. The fear 
of punishment certain to be instant might in exceptionally 
generous beings fail to be the ruling motive. But the common 
run of men would, unless the reward were future and unseen, 
never rise to a state of virtue worthy the name of habit or 
character. Man is noble enough to be virtuous for virtue's 
sake, but this high motive cannot, as a rule, hold its own 
against the bribe of immediate reward. The motive most 
constantly present would be the one most constantly acted 
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on, and, by being so acted on, must needs mould the character 
ultimately on itself. And just as men by doing virtuous acts 
beget in themselves a habit of virtue which consolidates into 
character ; so by tending to make every act a selfish act, nearly 
all men must inevitably grow selfish at the core, and from the 
core to the husk — must minimize, and at last extinguish, all 
other motives. We should all be externally presentable per- 
sonages after one model. Everywhere the same decency 
without and the same rottenness within ; the same drop-down 
to the dead-level of self-seeking, at which no self-sacrifice nor 
grand emotions would be possible. We should be incapable 
even of the homage which in hypocrisy vice pays to virtue ; 
for there would and could be no hypocrisy possible in the 
matter. Every one would know his own motives and his 
neighbour's, and each would appraise the others as all work- 
ing for wages punctually paid in a premium of insurance 
against loss, damage, disaster, and violent death. 

Let me refer to the grand apologue of the Book of 
Job. I am not now quoting it as of inspired authority 
(this being an argument rather ad infideles)^ but merely as 
true to the great principles of human nature. Remember 
the taunt of the enemy (Job i. 9, 10), " Doth Job serve God 
for naught ? Hast not thou made an hedge about him ? " 
Under the conditions I am supposing that taunt would 
everywhere tend to realize itself. Not only human good- 
ness, even up to the level at which we now see it, but even 
a belief in the possibility of it would have become impossible, 
would have been dead and buried, and its bare tradition 
extinct long ere this. Even mere benevolence would pro- 
bably have disappeared. Acting on nature's training, men 
would have learned to exact a quid pro quo all round. Every 
man would have his price, and expect it openly, and take it 
without shame. The bribed dependents of nature to begin 
with, we should all long ago have established the custom of 
universal "backsheesh." Consider how long it takes to 
establish in any nation a comparative purity of political 
election and banish corruption from official life. Imagine 
what the result would have been if, in every stage of universal 
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society from the cradle to the grave, nature had stood over us 
like a hundred-handed Briareus, with a bribe in every hand, 
ostensibly to promote justice, purity, and mercy, but in reality 
to poison them. The very words would have lost all meaning 
for us long ago. Moral sense itself would have died out in 
the universal stagnation of this cataclysm of selfishness. 
Some may think my words savour of exaggeration. I humbly 
believe that no exaggeration on such a subject is possible. 

Remember, on the other hand, the noble words of Gray 
in his " Ode to Adversity " : 

'* When first thy Sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem, rugged nurse, thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore.*' 

The poet is true to the common sense of mankind. But take 
an instance. A lifeboat is putting off to the rescue of a 
perishing crew. What is it which fires us with admiration of 
the action and stamps it as heroic? The fact that life is 
risked to save life. If any case is imaginable in which nature, 
supposed converted, on the model of J. S. Mill, to virtuous 
ways, might be expected to show " bowels of mercies," it is 
surely in such a case as this. But the " monster of crimi- 
nality," instead of " doing," like Ariel, " her spiriting gently," 
overwhelms them, let us suppose, in the waves with no more 
concern than if they were a gang of pirates or the crew of a 
slave-ship, and Mr. Mill's case against her is established ! Be 
it so. But if it were not for the catastrophe being possible, 
and perhaps probable, where would be the heroism of the 
act ? It all lies in the self-oblivion of uncalculating pity for 
human misery. Ensure your lifeboat's crew a safe passage 
with a return ticket, like so many " Cook's tourists," and the 
whole idea is not so much extinguished as turned upside 
down. On Mr. Mill's implied theory they ought not even 
to encounter wet jackets. There must be nowhere extant 
that which by the common consent of man forms the 
supreme test and sole possible proof of virtue. And with 
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the possibility of proof would disappear the possibility of 
the thing proven. Juvenal long ago complained of his de- 
generate Romans : 

" Quis enim virtutem ampelectitur ipsam, 
Prsemia si tollas ? "^ 

But the distinction which his words imply must have been 
effaced for ages before he appeared on the moral scene. In " em- 
bracing virtue" men would have embraced the "rewards." 
The two would have become . identical ; not merely insepar- 
able, but indistinguishable, even to the moral microscope of 
such a purist as the late Mr. Mill. Morality would have 
become a tree rotten from root to twig, and with Dead-Sea 
apples for its fruit 

It remains, then, that, as man is actually constituted, you 
cannot have nature " moral " in Mr. Mill's sense of the word, 
and man moral too. You may choose in theory between 
the two, and Mr. Mill seems to me disposed to choose the 
former. I would not willingly do any injustice to the dead, 
but if his words have any meaning, that is what they seem 
to postulate. In practice let us be thankful that all such 
choice is out of our reach. The Author of nature has 
chosen in favour of man — man whom we believe, holding as 
we do to an old-fashioned authority, to be "made in His 
image, after His likeness." Man was made for morality, 
and brute nature, so far as they have relations in common, 
for man ; and therefore nature continues brute, that man 
may be exalted and established over it in his moral supremacy. 
Once impregnate "nature" with sympathies for justice, purity, 
and mercy, and that moment in man they become abortive 
instincts. Just as true religion flourishes in greatest sincerity 
under the bracing influence of adversity, so true morality 
seems to require this persecution, if I may so phrase it, of 
nature in the physical sphere to ensure its genuineness. 
And thus we by admitting, nay, establishing, the mon- 
strously " criminal " character of nature, succeed in finding 
the only basis of harmony at once for nature, man, and 
God — on the part of nature, in her service to man, since 

* ** For who embraces virtue by herself, if you take away the rewards ? *' 
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to keep him in unalloyed sincerity to the moral principle is 
surely the greatest service she could render him ; on the 
part of man, in his homage to that principle, as the 
governing one of his entire being ; on the part of God, as 
the Author of both, who has set man over nature, but His 
own law of immutable morality over man. 

But some one, not of Mr. Mill's school, may advance a 
plea for Divine interposition : Why should not God, having 
set these limits, confessedly necessary for all ordinary 
purposes, interpose in extreme cases to shield the relatively 
guiltless from the awful horrors of such sufferings as we see 
they share ? To this I have two brief answers : 

1. If you and I, my brother, were to attempt to regulate 
interpositions and decree their occasions, I fear we should 
make wild work of it, and mar more than we might mend. 
If we believe in a God, let us be content to leave that among 
His " secret things," and not lose faith in Him because He 
does not come at our beckoning. 

2. Furthermore, how do you know that He does not inter- 
pose? I do not mean on all such occasions as we might 
deem to require it, but on such as seem good to Himself. 
Human history, as it is marked with scenes of dreadful havoc 
wrought by nature's hand, so it is'studded here and there with 
wonderful deliverances. We cannot tell when He interposes ; 
and if we knew that, we should next want to know how and 
why. In short, we should be seeking an admission behind 
the scenes of His providence, whereas our proper position at 
present is in front of them. I, indeed, incline to believe that 
we, while in these perishable bodies, have no faculties sufficient 
to understand either the when, the how, or the why — I mean 
by any broad gate of general intelligence. But whether the 
hitch is there or on the moral side — that is to say, that prac- 
tically such knowledge would harm us — is unsearchable at 
present. If you think you are either immortal or capable of 
immortality, can you not afford to wait a little ; and seeing 
how, in general, man and nature work together in harmony, 
take the rest on trust, till you can know more and be safe in 
knowing it? Henky HaymaN. 
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The period between the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity and the advent of Christ is almost a blank in the 
history of the chosen people, in so far as the operation of the 
internal forces in the development of the kingdom of God are 
concerned. Josephus has indeed procured for us a few clear 
spots in that gloomy and cloudy horizon, but how imperfect 
they are may be seen from the fact that he does not even 
mention Jesus, son of Sirach, one of the most important of 
the Apocryphal writers, from whom we get the clearest view 
of the religious, moral, and educational condition of the 
people at that time when the voice of prophecy had long been 
silent, the canon of the Old Testament closed, and neither 
the New Testament nor the Talmud had yet appeared. Nor 
does the Talmud give us information about this author, and 
when it refers to his book as one of the " external or non- 
canonical,*' it blunders as in Kethuboth, no b, where the 
quoted passage is not found in his book, but in Prov. xv. 15.* 
All, then, that we know of him is from his own book, in which 
we may see a picture of himself and of his time. He was a 
native of Jerusalem, who had inherited his own name and his 
book from his grandfather. The elder Jesus was one of those 
Hebrew philosophers or gnomic poets who, in imitation of 
Solomon, were propagating truth of profoundest wisdom in 
beautifully expressed language and aphorisms so as to impress 
them better on the memory. The spirit of wisdom, if not of 
prophecy, was through them crying in the wilderness and pre- 
paring the way of the Lord. 


^ It is not clear in the Talmud, to which book Ben Sira the Rabbi refers. 
There is a book in Hebrew and Syriac, a collection of moral sentences ascribed to the 
same author. There is a tradition that Ben Sira was supematurally conceived 
(see Zemach David, p. 19). It is probably to this Ben Sira that the passage in 
Sanhedrin, p. 100 b, refers, which is adduced as a reason for not allowing to 
read the book, " Thou shall not take off the skin from the ear of a fish," although 
it is not found in the copy extant. 
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We do not know whether Sirach was also an author, but 
he was evidently a pious man, and trained his son in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, so that from his child- 
hood he had a craving for learning. 

" Since my tenderest youth," says he, " I have searched 
for wisdom ; and to my last day it shall be the object of my 
most ardent desires." One day he discovered his grandfather's 
Hebrew manuscript containing sapient sentences. After 
digesting its contents and adding to it, he took it to Alexandria^ 
where he translated it into Greek. What efforts did he not 
make to propagate among the masses of the people that 
wisdom which flows from the Divine Source ? But he did not 
offer them dry and abstruse speculations, for he sneers at worldly 
philosophy by calling it " exquisite subtlety" (chap. xx. 25). 
What prayer did he not address to God that he might obtain 
the gifts of intelligence and inward illumination } And in his 
prayers he, as it were, anticipates New Testament teaching. 
He addresses God by the endearing title of Father, and he 
says that men " should not faint when they pray." 

Another feature of the national characteristic which now 
began to make itself manifest is travelling and commerce. He 
had seen the world, was acquainted with diverse nations, and 
with all sorts of practices of men. "A man that hath 
travelled," says he, " knoweth many things ; and he that hath 
much experience will declare wisdom. He that hath no 
experience knoweth little, but he that hath travelled is full of 
prudence. When I travelled I saw many things; and I 
understand more than I can express" (chap, xxxiv. 9-11). 
He wants his people to be honourable merchants, if they are 
compelled to lay aside their agricultural calling. ^' As a nail 
sticketh fast between joinings of the stones, so doth sin stick 
between buying and selling. A puckster shall not be freed 
from sin. Lay up thy treasure according to the command- 
ments of the Most High, and it shall bring thee more profit 
than gold." He exalts the office of a physician and of the 
apothecary to a high degree ; speaks of the pleasure of music 
and feasts; enjoins temperance, almsgiving, carefulness in 
taking an oath, avoiding quarrels and revenge, forgiveness of 
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injuries, that in order when we pray we may be forgiven ; 
diligent study of the ancient writings, and meditation upon 
prophecy. All this contains roots from the Old Testament,, 
and germs of the New. It is a pleasant picture presented on 
the pedestal of this book, and we have no doubt that our 
Lord looked at it It is probable that He re-echoed and 
amplified every good and noble precept in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and corrected what was wrong in it (comp* 
Matt. V. 43, 44), " Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies," &c., with what Jesus, son of 
Sirach, says in Ecc. xii. 5, " Do well unto him that is lowly, 
but give not to the ungodly ; hold back thy bread, and give 
it not unto him " (comp. also Luke xii. 16-21 with Ecc. xl. 19). 

We see in him a high degree of civilisation and culture, 
and much that is really admirable ; but he also represents some 
of the features of the later Scribes and Pharisees. He teaches 
in chap. iii. 31 that alms makes an atonement for sin, unless 
the English rendering of 7\pi33 by alms is wrong, which, 
together with Prov. x. 2 and Ps. cxii. 9, were afterwards made 
the ground of the dogma of merit by almsgiving. 

Then again, we find him exalting the literate class at the ex- 
pense of the farmer and the artizan, as if the two together were 
incompatible, which was quite a feature in mediaeval Judaism. 
"The man," He says, "that ploughs the field and whose 
talk is of bullocks, the carpenter and the architect who spend 
their lives in building, the engraver whose whole attention is 
concentrated upon his image, the blacksmith who strikes on 
the anvil, and the potter who turns the wheels — all these are 
very expert and skilful in their trades ; yet do not elevate the 
community amongst whom they live, nor teach in courts of 
justice ; they have no knowledge of right, and do not under- 
stand the moral precepts and maxims." He is also a great 
patriot, and does not show us that his travels in foreign lands 
and his contact with other nations, especially with the Greeks, 
have at all modified his national views and aspirations. It is 
in his book that we find for the first time the theological 
term of elect ascribed to the Jews. His admiration forthepriests 
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and the ritual of the temple knows no bounds. When speaking 
of them his imagination is aglow, his prayers become fervent, 
and his eulogies are coloured with beautiful practical figures. 
Simon the high priest he calls " the morning star in the midst 
of a cloud, and the moon at the full, as the flower of roses in 
the spring, as a young cedar in Libanus." " He stretched out 
his hand to the cup and poured out the blood of the grape at 
the foot of the altar " (chap 1. 1 5), an expression which occurs 
in patristic writings, and which, alas ! was taken in literal 
sense, and gave rise to so much controversy on the subject 
of the Lord's Supper. Such is the picture which the son of 
Sirach presents to us of a wise man of his time, of one who, 
in reference to Christianity, may be compared to the Re- 
formers before the time of the Reformation. 

Joshua was yet young when he was accused by some 
infamous and envious man of the crime of high treason before 
the King. In vain did he appeal to the friendship of the 
most influential men ; no one would or dared to plead his 
innocence, and so he was condemned to perish at the stake. 
He sought his safety in flight, and for a long time, during 
which he was a wandering fugitive, he devised various means 
for evading the pursuit of his enemies. It appears that by a 
miracle he escaped death ; so he ends his book with a song of 
praise to God for having so paternally watched over him and 
preserving his life in order that he may teach and edify his 
brethren, and his last words to them are, " Work your work 
betimes, and in His time He will give you your reward." 

We will now briefly review the book as a whole. — i. Its 
history. 2. Its most important doctrine with regard to Chris- 
tianity. The book of Jesus, son of Sirach, is said to have 
been written by him about the year 132 B.C. According to 
Jerome, who saw its original Hebrew text, it was called 
O^K^ nsD " Book of Proverbs." In the Greek translation it is 
known by the name of " The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach," 
The ancients called it " The Treasure of all Virtue." The 
Church calls it " Ecclesiasticus," and declared it in the Councils 
of Carthage, Rome, and Tren{ as canonical. But as these 
Councils were not universal, Protestants do not consider them- 
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selves bound by their decrees. The Greek Church, too, did 
not fully acknowledge its canonicity before 1672 A.D. 

Now with r^ard to the doctrine or theology of this book. 
No careful reader can charge the author with either mystic or 
Platonic views. His teaching is serene, practical, and spiritual, 
and bears the impress of the Hebrew mind which imbibed the 
teachings of Moses and the prophets. But there are two 
sublime words with him upon which the whole Bible hinges 
as upon a pivot, and these are, the wisdom of God, and 
the law of God. The word wisdom * in itself is capable 
in Hebrew of various abstract significations. But in what 
sense did our author understand the expression D*n7i< nran, 
which occurs first in Dan. v. 11 ? It is evident that the 
wisdom of which he speaks in the first chapter is primordial, 
uncreated wisdom, as coexistent with God, and describing 
His Divine perfection. He desires to teach wisdom to his 
people, and his first care is to direct them to its Eternal 
Source. " AH wisdom comes from God ; in Him it was from 
all eternity ; all created worics bear its impress, particularly 
man, the chief work of the creation." It is true that he says, 
" Wisdom has been created before all things," but his 
meaning is the same as the Apostle's in Col. i. 15, " the first- 
born of every creature ; " and in Rev. iii. 14, where the 
ascended Lord speaks of Himself as " the beginning of the 
creation of God." It is evident that in all these passages the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the Logos is taught But 
that which was with God before every created being is essen- 
tially Divine. He bases, of course, this teaching concerning 
the wisdom of God on Prov. viii. 22, 31. And it is necessary 
to see that both in the Proverbs of Solomon and in this book 
there is a distinction between wisdom as a personification and 
wisdom as a personality, as there are some who deprecate our 
applying Prov viii. 22 to Christ, because in the first chapter 
Wisdom says, " I also will laugh at your calamity," and this 
language is supposed to be contrary to the character of a loving 
Saviour.* Now, wisdom personified is the product of wisdom as 

1 See the Expositor for September, 188S. 
NO. v.— VOL. II.— NEW SERIES.— T. M. BB 
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a personality. It stands to the other in the same relation as 
effect to cause. The effect of wisdom is the accumulated in- 
telligence and experience of mankind, or, as we should say, 
public opinion. This is personified in the first chapter of 
Proverbs, &c., and also in chap. xxiv. of this book, where 
Joshua represents the nosn as seated in the midst of the 
assembly, and making a sublime monologue its own eulogy, 
He compares its strength and beaut)' to the cedars of Lebanon, 
to the cypress of Hermon, to the palm of Eingeddi, and to 
the rose of Jericho. But what does he mean by Divine 
wisdom when he lays aside poetry and speaks plain prose } 
He says that it proceeded uncreated from the mouth of the 
Most High, and he identifies it with the Word of God, ohap. 
I, 5, and then again in chap. xxiv. with "the covenant of 
the Most High, even the law which Moses commanded for an 
heritage unto the congregations of Jacob." The same is 

taught in the Zohar. 

in K^s Kn^ni«i nnpn 

The Holy One, blessed be He, and the Law are one. It 
would take more space than a brief article can afford 
to show from the Talmud and the Midrash, as well as 
from many Rabbinical Commentaries, that the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the Messiah, whether under the name 
of Wisdom, Word, Lord, Place, in which all the souls were 
created, or Shechinah, is an ancient Jewish one, and was not 
borrowed from the Greeks. For did they not read in their 
own Scriptures, " By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made, and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth " ? 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6). Again, " The Lord by wisdom hath founded 
the earth " (Prov. iii. 2o). Therefore John i. i is in full 
harmony with all Old Testament teaching. But the Christian 
doctrine has still a higher basis than even these passages 
to rest upon. It rests on the declaration of Christ Himself. 
He claimed to be the pre-existent Wisdom of God (comp, 
Luke xi. 49, " The Wisdom of God said, I will send them 
prophets," &c., with Matt xxiii. 34, " Wherefore, behold I send 
unto you prophets," &c.). . Above all, He said, " I and the 
Father are One." AaroN BERNSTEIN. 
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The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (i) is the Cunningham 
Lecture on that important subject by Professor Smeaton. 
It is an able work which we can cordially commend ; and all the 
more, because the literature of theology is not too rich in such 
treatise^. The book is divided into three parts. In the first division 
the author surveys the Biblical Testimony in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, in periods, and furnishes such a sketch as shows that the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit was exhibited and apprehended from the dawn of 
revelation, though fully displayed only on the great day of Pente- 
cost Then follows a brief outline of the positive truth accepted by 
the Church, or the form in which the Church dogmatically noted the 
doctrine. This is contained in the six lectures, which are required 
to be formally delivered. And then follows a condensed history of 
the doctrine from the Apostolic age to the present time. Professor 
Smeaton does not allow any value to that conception of man which 
describes his original state as commencing with a low grade or type 
and rising to a higher. He maintains that the modem speculation 
of German theologians, who hold that an incarnation would have 
come about in order to complete the idea of man, even though no 
sin had ever entered to disturb the harmony of the universe, has no 
Biblical foundation ; but he tells us that the doctrine that man was 
originally though mutably replenished with the Spirit may be termed 
the deep fundamental thought of the Scripture doctrine of man. 
Dr. Smeaton holds that the withdrawal of the Holy Spirit from the 
human heart was one of the penal consequences of sin. Man 
destitute of the spirit is called flesh (Gen. vi. 3; Jude 19). The 
evil spirit entered the heart when the Holy Spirit withdrew, and 
continues to lead men captive, working in the children of disobedi- 
ence (Eph. ii. 2). It is not denied that there still lingers in man 
since the Fall some glimmerings of natural Ughty some knowledge of 
God, and of the difference between good and evil, and some regard 
for virtue and good order in society. But it is all too evident that 
without the regenerating grace of the Holy Spirit ^ men are neither 
able nor willing to return to God, nor to reform their natural corrup- 
tion. But from the first we have brought before us the ruin and the 
remedy : the Word and the Spirit are in conjunction ; the one filling 
the mind with truth, the other filling it with spiritual life. So the 
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Professor goes on through the various periods of revealed history, 
showing how the Holy Spirit never ceased to act at any time, until it 
culminated, as it were, on the Day of Pentecost; the great birthday 
of the Christian Church. Dr. Smeaton then discussed the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit ; and after that the fivefold type in which 
the Apostolic testimony was given. Incidentally the lecturer touches 
many interesting topics in this consideration, and throws light on 
various difficult passages of Holy Writ. The lectures proper are 
occupied with the Person and Procession of the Spirit ; His work in 
the Anointing of Christ ; His work in connection with Revelation 
and Inspiration ; His regenerating work in the individual \ on the 
Spirit of Holiness, and His work in the Church. All these subjects 
are treated in a manner which make the work very valuable. Of 
Inspiration, Dr. Smeaton says there are two aspects — one mfact^ and 
one in word. The former is the objective manifestation of the Son 
of God ; the latter is the written Word prepared by men whom the 
Spirit specially called and endowed. The personal self-manifestation 
preceded ; the written Word followed. The peculiar properties of 
the sacred Scriptures, such as their sufficiency, perspicuity, certainty, 
perfection, and Divine authority, are all derived from the fact that they 
were given by inspiration of God. Theologians may distinguish 
between the Word of God, spoken and written, but the same Divine 
authority belongs to both. We have not space, much as we should 
desire it, to go into detailed consideration of the lectures ; but they 
are most interesting and instructive. The history of the doctrine is 
given succinctly, but with sufficient fulness for the student to trace its 
phases as they varied from age to age ; and references are made to 
Christian writers, from Clemens Romanus down to the useful work 
entitled the Spirit of Christy by Rev. A. Murray (London, 1888, 
Nisbet & Co.). The historical survey of past centuries, bringing 
successively under notice epochs of Revival, such as the age of 
Augustine, of Bernard, the Reformation and the great awakening of 
the last century, suggests that the Church of God is in her right 
attitude only when she is waiting for the fresh outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, who comes from Christ and leads to Christ. And for 
the present sore and ulcerated condition of the Church, says Dr. 
Smeaton, nothing but a new effusion of the Spirit will avail. Of 
many currents of thought now running, the Professor enumerates 
three, which, in his view, argue, all too plainly, a want of the Spirit's 
power, viz., irreverent criticism of Scripture, sensuous ritualism, and 
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spasmodic efforts put forth to produce by human appliances what 
can only be effected by the Spirit. As to the first, it has no signifi- 
cance and no attractions for a mind that has come under the regene- 
rating operations of the Spirit ; as for the second, to a mind 
replenished with the Holy Spirit, ritualistic elements have no interest; 
and with regard to the spasmodic efforts to awaken by human 
appliances a religious interest in the minds of others, we must dis- 
tinguish two things that differ. There is a noble revival spirit 
coming from the Spirit of God Himself; there is also an effort made 
from self to self, arguing impatience at the slow progress of the 
kingdom of God, and prompting measures which are of the earth, 
earthy. From this can be gathered the drift of the Professor's own 
ideas ; and though we may not altogether agree with all he says, it 
cannot be denied that he has produced a learned, valuable, and 
we will add, a timely treatise. It has reached a second edition, and 
we shall be surprised if many more editions are not called for. 

The Bible Vieiv of the Jewish Church (2) consists of thirteen 
lectures given in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, by Dr. Crosby, in which he maintains that " the Church of 
God is one. The Church to-day is the same Church which God 
brought out of the land of Egypt, the same which He will glorify in 
the future. The same Saviour, the same Holy Spirit, the same prin- 
ciples of the Divine government are found at Sinai as at Calvary. 
The Old Testament and the New are equally in essence (though not 
in completeness) the Gospel of God." Dr. Crosby is an energetic 
thinker and writer ; he maintains his points with great learning and 
skill, and even where he does not carry conviction he will claim 
respect. The law of Moses, says Dr. Crosby, could have had its 
birth in no human mind. The finest hymns of the Vedas and other 
pagan books, the Homeric hymns, and all other such literature, cannot 
be compared with the Psalms. In fact, the superhuman origin of the 
Bible is stamped on the face of it. In the lecture on Abraham, Dr. 
Crosby goes into many interesting questions of ethnology ; pagan 
idolatry is considered in that about Sinai, and there he especially 
points out the foundation of the soteriology of the Bible ; there were 
conveyed to Israel the pardon of sin through a substituted sufferer 
exhibited in the sacrifices ; the life of love made possible, as exhibited 
in the injunctions of the moral law ; and union with God as the mode 
and condition of that life, as exhibited in the Tabernacle and the 
priesthood. As regards the wandering in the wilderness, he points 
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out that there was not nearly so much movement about as is com- 
monly supposed ; he also shows that while human unbelief was the 
proximate cause of the long abode in the desert, yet the whole period 
was ordained of God for the preparation of Isr^l for a proper entrance 
upon their promised inheritance. Man's freedom and God's ordination 
work together in perfect harmony ; and the author then points out 
how clearly Peter puts the double truth at the day of Pentecost 
(Acts ii. 23). Thus the learned Professor goes from point to point 
with an abundance of apposite illustration and sound reasoning. The 
little work is highly to be commended as containing within a reason- 
able compass a great deal of information especially on points of 
theology which are now somewhat in dispute ; but it has neither a 
table of contents nor an index ; and if these are supplied in a future 
edition, the value of it will be much enhanced. 

Taking John the Baptist (3) as the basis of the Congregational 
Union Lecture for 1874, Dr. Reynolds surrounds his life and character 
with a vast array of interesting matter, and has furnished a valuable 
contribution to Christian evidences. It reminds us of Dr, Trench's 
works on the Parables and Miracles, for like the Archbishop, Dr. Rey- 
nolds has read widely, pondered deeply, and brought out of his 
stores things new and old to illustrate his subject. After pointing 
out the importance of the Baptist's biography, Dr. Reynolds proceeds 
•to show what is the evidence of the evangelists with regard to it, and 
this gives an opportunity for glancing at the strictures of Ritschl, 
Baur, and others, and of examining the speculations of Schleiermacher 

about the Magnificat and other matters. He also touches upon 
Inspiration— both the afflatus of the prophets and that of the other 
writers of the sacred books. Dr. Reynolds also discourses of 
baptism, of miracles, of the priesthood, and of the kingdom of God 
and of wrath to come, asceticism, and many other topics, not forgetting 
the obscure sects which arose out of mistaken views of his teaching ; 
also the honour done to him in the Roman Church, and the position 
assigned to him in Christian art. As the result of his researches^ 
Dr. Reynolds claims that the history of the Baptist does away with 
many objections to the authenticity of the historical books of the 
New Testament ; and shows the originality of Christ and the superiority 
of the kingdom of God to the Old Covenant. The work we are 
glad to see has Reached a third edition. It has a good table of con- 
tents and an interesting preface. 

Dr. Candlish's Christian Doctrine of God {i^ is the twenty-ninth of 
the series of handbooks for Bible-classes, edited by the Rev. Marcus 
Dods and the Rev. Alexander Whyte. It is a small work, but it is 
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packed full of learning, thought, and wisdom. It deals with the 
most important of all subjects in a manner which is at once charming 
and convincing. It consists of three parts : the first treats of God 
in creation, in providence, and in His attributes as therein displayed ; 
the next part deals with the revelation of the kingdom of God ; and 
the third part has the Trinity for its subject. Other systems are 
examined, and the superiority of the Scriptural on^ abundantly 
shown j other conceptions of God's kingdom are set forth, but in 
order to show the sublimity of the Christian doctrine thereupon, the 
doctrine of the Trinity is shown to rest upon the testimony of Christ 
and His Apostles. All is illustrated with an abundance of learning, 
which includes modern research and recent conclusions; and the 
little treatise is most valuable as meeting most, if not all, the argu- 
ments which the various schools of ancient and modern philosophy 
have to urge against what is plainly shown to be the teaching of 
Holy Writ. 

Professor Beet has issued a little Treatise on Christian Baptism (5), 
in which he defends the practice of infant baptism, and gives his 
reasons against the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. He does 
not advance matters very much, but the work is, as might be ex- 
pected, well and thoughtfully written, and will doubtless prove 
advantageous by directing attention to matters which, though they 
have ceased to be acute subjects of controversy, are always of 
supreme importance. 

Christ Crucified (6) is a reprint of a series of lectures delivered by 
Dr. Saphir, on i Corinthians ii. We need hardly say that these 
lectures are characterised by great reverence and devoutness of 
spirit The all-importance of the subject is well brought out, and thd 
earnestness of the lecturer is abundantly evident. Dr. Saphir has 
brought much learning to bear upon the subject, and he treats it in 
a clear and telling manner which cannot fail to impress the reader. 
We heartily commend the work, for, as the author says, "to trust in 
Christ crucified, and to be made conformable unto His death, is the 
'whole of Christianity"; and therefore anything which helps towards 
that is worthy of all acceptation by Christian people. 

(i) The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, By George Smeaton, D.D. Second 
Edition, 1889. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. Price 9s. 

(2) The Bible View of the Jewish Church. By Howard Crosby. New York 
and London : Funk & Wagnalls. 1S8S. 

(3) John the Baptist, By H. R. Reynolds, D.D, London : Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 1888. Price 6s. 

(4) Christian Doctrine of God, By J. S. Candlish, D.D. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Qark. Price is. 6d. 

(5) A Treatise on Christian Baptism, By J. A Beet. London : Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1888. Price is. 

(6) Christ Crucified, By Adolph Saphir, D.D. Fourth edition. London : 
J. Nisbct & Co., 1887. Price 3s. 6d. 
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AiY advanced copy of a new publication called the 
****^"*** Expository Times has been received. It appears to be a 
weekly publication upon strictly expository lines; and we heartily 
wish it success. In the number before us there are notes taken 
from various sources, which show the course of theological thought 
from day to day ; there are sermons and essays ; there is the com- 
mencement of an index of sermons on every text in the Bible, which 
cannot fail of being very useful ; there are thoughts and illustrations, 
*' pinches of salt" from Mr. Spurgeon's cellars ; international lessons; 
and anecdotes for the Sunday school ; and an especial feature seems 
to be a series of examination papers on various Biblical subjects, for 
which prizes are offered. There is also an index of subjects and of 
texts, so the number is very complete. We may add that the print- 
ing of the Expository Times and the genersQ get up of it leave 
nothing to be desired. 

We have also received the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, which con- 
tains some very noticeable articles, e,gy the Creative Laws, by Dr. 
Kellogg ; the New Testament and the Sabbath, by the Rev. A. E. 
Thomson, &c. 

The Presbyterian Review has articles on Dr. Shedd's Theology ; 
the Babylonian Flood Legend; the Planet Mar^; Nature and 
Miracle ; and others well worth reading. This, as well as the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, is most carefully edited. 

The Homiletic Magazine runs on its useful course, and contains 
much matter of interest to all preachers and teachers ; who must be 
hard to please if they cannot find help in its pages. 

The Anglican Church Magazine is a monthly publication and 
the Foreign Church Review a quarterly magazine devoted to the 
interests of Protestant Churches on the Continent We do not 
doubt that they find interested readers abroad ; and they ought Xx> 
find readers at home as well, for they give many particulars which 
can hardly fail to excite attention about the progress of the Churches 
in localities where especially English-speaking congregations are 
found in various parts of Europe. 

The P, P. Index is calculated to afford an immense help to 
. litterateurs of all sorts, for here is the place to find the source of 
articles and works on all kinds of subjects. A writer is often at a 
loss where to seek for information, and often spends hours in hunting 
up matter; in this useful index he will receive the most efficient 
assistance. 


Hcaadersoo ft Spalding, Printers, Maryleboae Lane, L<»doa, W. 
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Cl^eologtcal lUontl^lg 


ON FRENCH VERSIONS OF THE 

SCRIPTURES. 

It was about a century after the time of Wycliffe that the 
Editio Princeps of the Scriptures in French made its appear- 
ance. The volume bears no date but is believed to have been 
printed about 1478. The work was mainly done by Guiars 
des Moulins, a priest of Picardy. 

About half a century later, while Tyndale was engaged on 
his translation into English and Luther simultaneously on his 
German Version, an anonymous French version also was in 
course of publication. These three translations were all 
brought out portion by portion, precedence being given to the 
New Testament. In one important particular however this 
French version, like its predecessor of 1478, was inferior to 
those brought out in England and Germany : it was not made 
from the original languages, but from the Vulgate. When 
this version was complete — which, though unnamed, tradition 
assigns to Jacques Leftvre d'Etaples — it was printed and 
published by Martin Lempereur at Antwerp in 1530 "cum 
Gratia et Privilegio Imperiali." Doubtless Charles V. favoured 
this edition as a sort of antidote to the heretical character of 
Luther's work. The title of the volume begins : — " La 
Saincte Bible, en Francoys translatee scion la pureet entiere 
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traduction de sainct Hierome conferee et entierement reuisitee 
selon les plus anciens et plus correctz exemplaires, &c." The 
Louvain Bible (iSSo) was this same text with corrections and 
expurgation of heresy. In the Preface the motive of publi- 
cation is plainly stated : " d'autant que aucuns inuenteurs de 
recents erreurs, et suscitateurs d'antiques, y auoient sem6 la 
faulse herbe parmy le pur froument [tares among the true 
wheat] : dont issoit vne puanteur d'heresie, empoisonnante 
les coeurs fideles et catholiques." 

Meanwhile there had appeared in 1535 the first Protestant 
French version, to which the Preface just quoted doubtless 
alluded. It was made, not from the Latin, but " le vieil 
[Testament] de Lebrieu et le Nouueau du Grec." On a blank 
page of the copy in the Br. Mus. a former owner has written : 
'* Cette Edition de la Bible est la premiere qui ait 6t6 mis au 
jour par les Protestans ; elle est fort rare, et tr^s recherchee 
des Curieux et des Amateurs. Le fameux Jean Calvin passe 
pour avoir eu la plus grande part A cet Ouvrage, et que n*osant 
pas encore tout-A-fait le publier sous son nom, il fit passer 
cette Version sous celui de Robert Pierre Oliv^tan [a relative 
of his], qui y travailla avec lui A la v^rit^, mais qui n'y mit 
que tr^s peu du Sien." (The present writer is not responsible 
for either the syntax or the accentuation of the above. It is 
perfectly intelligible however notwithstanding minor faults.) 
Although the work was published at " Neufchastel,** where it 
was " acheue dimprimer le iiii® iour de Juing," it acquired the 
name of the Geneva Version^ because many editions of it have 
been printed under the care and with the revision of the 
Geneva Pastors. In that of 1588, in the production of which 
Beza took a leading part, an alteration was made in the ren- 
dering in the O.T. of the sacred name nin^, Seigneur being 
discarded in favour of J^temel. 

In 1555 a translation of the whole Bible, including also 
most of the Apocrypha and long extracts from Josephus, 
made by Sebastian Chateillon from the Hebrew and Greek, 
was published at Bile. It is pleasant to observe the frankness 
and 7iaivet^ with which he confesses that there were passages 
too difficult for him : " e quand i' 6cri quei e n* entend pas un 
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tel passage, ou un tel, ie ne ueux pas pourtant donner a 
entendre, que i' entende bien tous les autres : ains [ratherj 
ueux dire que ^s [in the] autres i' y voi quelque peu, e en ceux 
Id le n* y voi goutte : e le fai aussi afin qu* e quelques tels 
passages on ne se fie pas trop en ma translacion." 

Based upon the Geneva Version, especially the form given 
to it in 1588, were those of Diodati (1644), of Martin (ist ed. 
1707), and of Ostervald (1724). But how freely the latter 
revisers deviated from the Genevan model may be seen by 
comparing the two following renderings of Gen. iv. 23. " Et 
Lamech dist a ses femmes ascauoir Adah et Zelah : Femes 
de Lamech oyez ma voix escoutez ma parolle : car iay tue 
vng homme en ma playe et vng iuuenceau en ma blesseure " 
(Gen. 1535). "Et Ldmec dit a Hada et Tsilla ses femmes, 
Femmes de Ldmec, entendez ma voix, ^coutez ma parole ; 
Je tuerai un homme, si je suis bless^, meme un jeune homme, 
si je suis meurtri" (Ost. 1724). 

Meanwhile (1701) a version had been given to the world 
which was not Protestant and hardly Catholic. It was the 
work of the Jansenists Antoine Lemaitre and his more famous 
brother Isaac Louis Lemaitre de Saci, from the latter of whom 
it takes its most common name, though it is also known as 
the Port Royal Bible and the Mons Bible. The title is : " La 
Sainte Bible contenant I'Ancien et le Nouveau Testament ; 
traduite en Francois sur la Vulgate par Monsieur le Maistre 
de Saci." In this we find in addresses to the Deity, not tu, toi^ 
totiy as in the Louvain Bible and all the Protestant versions, 
but the vous and votre which are so familiar to the reader of 
Massillon or of Pascal. 

But as there was an important revision of the Geneva 
Version in 1588, so at the beginning of the present century 
there appeared another, which seems to have been the second 
and the last that was produced by a collective effort on the 
part of the Genevan pastors and professors. This second 
result of a long and painful parturition — for the work com- 
menced in 1 72 1 was not published till 1805 — was not well 
received, and though the edition has long been exhausted, it 
has never been reprinted. A permanent Revision Committee 
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was afterwards appointed by the Pastors, but after several 
years' toil, which seemed to meet with ever-increasing difficul- 
ties, the Committee abandoned the work, and the Pastors 
have never renewed the effort 

Now all these French versions, even those which profess 
to be based on the Hebrew and Greek originals, have been so 
greatly influenced by the Vulgate that Segond goes so far as 
to say that the Reformed Churches using the French tongue 
have never possessed a translation of the Bible made directly 
and simply from the original languages. The cause, we are 
told, has not been the want of men capable of performing the 
task, but the blind though reverential attachment of the 
people to the long familiar form of words, as though a version 
which is simply the work of men were like the Ark of the 
Covenant of old which even the priests were not permitted to 
touch. Just such a hold has the venerable Authorised 
Version among ourselves upon the affection of the majority of 
the religious world, who cling to it for the sake of its archaic 
flavour and for old association's sake. 

Within the last fifty years however no fewer than eight 
French versions of the whole or part of the Bible have been 
published. 

One of these was published at Neucheitel, one at 
Lausanne. The former I have not had an opportunity of 
seeing. The Lausanne edition, containing the N.T. only, was 
brought out in 1839 "par une soci6t6 de ministres de la 
parole de Dieu, sur le texte Grec re^u " ; but though it thus 
professes to be taken direct from the Greek, its strong re- 
semblance to Ost. seems to prove it to be a revision rather 
than an independent translation. Nor though professedly 
based on the Text. Rec. does it altogether spurn the results of 
modern textual criticism. For instance it gives " d'entre les 
morts " {r7}v ix instead of t&p) in Phil. lii. 1 1. It was 
reprinted in 1849 ^^^^ a few corrections. 

A third, published at Paris, is the work of "une re- 
union de pasteurs et de ministres des deux Eglises Protes- 
tantes de France," similar to the Swiss Committee. The 
publication commenced in 1864, and the ninth livraison 
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appeared in July 1 874 ; but it seems to have proceeded no 
further. The work contains parts both of the O.T. and of 
the N.T. 

The great and well-known work of Reuss, Professor in 
the University of Strasbourg, published at Paris in 1 876-1 881, 
is chiefly a commentary, though it contains a translation 
{discerpta membra) of the whole Bible. 

More recent than Reuss is Ledrain. He has no doubt 
that the " Hexateuque " — so he names the Pentateuch toge- 
ther with the Book of Joshua — is not authentic ; and in a 
Preface of 47 pages he reproduces many of Colenso's argu- 
ments, innocently unaware how utterly those arguments have 
been demolished by Canon Birks and others. The reader is 
scarcely surprised when at the end of the Preface the" Puisse" 
of the closing sentence introduces a prayer, not for the special 
benediction of the Almighty and that His glory may be 
advanced, but that the work may find favour " aupr^s des 
artistes et des lettr^s *' ! The O.T. complete bears the dates 
1886, 1887, and 1888. The author rejects the traditional 
forms of proper names, and prefers such as more nearly 
resemble the original Hebrew : Havva, Hanok, Q^nan, Scho- 
ninguir (Shinar), Sed6m, I^ehaq, Ribqa, laaqob, ifesav, 
Moschd, Pareo, Mi^raim, Ben^-Israel, Schimeschon, &c. He 
introduces also a number of Hebrew words into his text, 
such as mischkan (Tabernacle), ocl-moed (Tent of Meeting), 
seqdnim (elders), kapporeth (Mercy-Seat), colihu (priest or 
prince), thora (Law). The style and taste of his renderings 
may be judged from one specimen : " Toutefois Mosch^ 
d^rida le visage d'lahve, son Elohim, en lui disant : * Pour- 
quoi, 6 lahv^, ta narine s'enflamme-t-elle contreton peuple.?'" 
Contrast this with the reverent tone of Reuss : " Alors MoYse 
apaisa TEternel son dieu et dit : * Pourquoi, 6 Eternel, 
t*irrites-tu contre ton peuple .^ ' " ' 


' But his bracketing is in most cases, not in all, equivalent to rejection, so far 
as critical judgment on his part is concerned. His own words are : — *' Les passages 
entre crochets [ ] appartiennent au Uxte re^t ; ils' ont ^t^ conserve sous cette 
forme par ^ard pour I'opinion traditionnelle, mais ils sont omis par les meilleures 
autorit6> critiques." 
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Of Segond's admirable work, which is the sixth of the 
eight, the O.T. was published first ; the first edition at Geneva 
in 1874- With the fourth edition the N.T. was included, the 
complete Bible being brought out in 1880. The whole was 
translated by Dr. Segond from the original languages. All 
questions of textual criticism of the O.T. he passes over in 
silence, but in the N.T. we find he has not translated at hap- 
hazard the first Greek text that came to hand. He has care- 
fully considered the question of text — the value of the 
Vatican MS., of the Sinaitic MS., and many more, and of 
the critical editions of Lachmann, Tregelles, and Tischen- 
dorf — and has finally decided to base his translation mainly 
on Tischendorfs eighth edition {octava critica major) ^ 1872. 
But, like other students of the Greek text, he has discovered 
that Tischendorf is by no means always consistent in carrying 
his own principles into practice, and accordingly we read : 
" Disons encore que nous n'avons point abdiqu^ notre droit 
de discuter les variantes admises par Tischendorf, et d'incliner 
en plus d'un cas du c6t6 ou les autorit^s nous semblaient 
mieux 6tablies." The Greek readings that he has preferred 
are in most cases, as might be expected, those which have the 
support of the most ancient evidence, herein agreeing with 
the great majority of modern scholars. To mention a few 
instances : in Lu. ii. 14 he gives " parmi les hommes qu'il 
agr^e " ; in John i. 28, " B^thanie " ; in Acts ix. 31, " I'lfiglise 
^tait, &c." ; in 2 Cor. i. 12, "avec saintet^ et puret^ devant 
Dieu " ; in I Pet. li. 2, " afin que par lui vous croissiez par le 
salut " ; in 2 John 9, " quiconque va en avant " ; in Apoc. 
viii. 13, "j'entendis un aigle"; and the last verse of Jude 
stands, " k Dieu seul, notre Sauveur, par J6sus-Christ notre 
Seigneur, soient gloire, majesty, force et puissance, dfes avant 
tous les temps, et maintenant, et dans tous les si^cles ! 
Amen ! *' In like manner with almost all modern scholars he 
brackets or altogether rejects the doxology at the end of the 
Lord*s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13), the last twelve verses of Mark's 
Gospel, the 37th verse of Acts viii., the ** k Ephfese " of Eph. 
i. I, the undoubted interpolation concerning the three witnesses 
in John V. 7, 8, the KOii iBe of Apoc. vi. i, 3, 5, and the r&v 
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a(D^ofjL€V(ov of Apoc. xxi. 24. On the other hand*he accepts 
the reading of the Text Rec. in Matt xi. 19, Acts 15, 23, 
Rom. V. I, Phil. iii. 19, Eph. v. 15, &c. 

The text settled, by what rules is the translator guided ? 
At what excellences does he aim ? He answers : " Exacti- 
tude, clartCy correction: telles sont les trois qualit^s auxquelles 
il est essentiel de viser, si Ton veut k la fois 6tre fiddle et 
s'exprimer en frangais." Moreover, while desiring to produce 
a literal version, he does not carry this to the extent of the 
verbo verbum reddere disapproved by Horace. " Such are the 
principles," he adds ; " but how are they carried out ? Such 
is the ideal, an ideal impossible to realise. Consider: the 
resources which a translator, however high his qualifications 
may be, has at his disposal — linguistic, ethnographical, 
archaeological knowledge, the study and comparison of the . 
works of his predecessors — these resources are purely human, 
and therefore exposed to chances of error, notwithstanding, 
or rather in consequence of, the enlargement of which they 
are capable. Undoubtedly the believer, the man for whom 
the Bible is no common book, will not undertake and 
persevere in labour so protracted and of such solemn import- 
ance as the translation of the Holy Scriptures, the depository 
of the revelations of the Almighty, except as relying on 
God's help, and constantly invoking it in the midst of his 
own doubts and conscious insufficiency. But who shall say 
within what limits and under what forms Divine aid shall 
exhibit itself in such a case? Can one expect to be kept 
from every inaccuracy by supernatural power, by a sort of 
inspiration which was not vouchsafed even to the copyists to 
whom we are indebted for the original texts the meaning of 
which is to be reproduced in some modern tongue } When 
grappling with difficulties — why not confess it.? — the trans- 
lator here and there is conscious of being baffled, simply 
unable satisfactorily to reproduce in his own language the 
exact thought that he grasps, or thinks he grasps, in the 
sacred original. And even where he thinks he has been most 
successful by keeping close to the words of Scripture in order 
scrupulously to preserve its expression, figures, shades of 
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meaning, does he never go too far, never sail on the wrong 
tack ? Moreover how many minor blemishes escape observa- 
tion, creeping in in spite both of intention and of principles ! " 
It was worth while to quote this passage that the reader may 
be led to sympathise with a translator in his frequent per- 
plexities here so neatly and tersely set forth. Indeed who 
that has really tried to make a careful and satisfactory 
translation of a chapter of Thucydides or Demosthenes, a 
scene from Aristophanes or Plautus, or an ode of Sappho or 
Horace, does not know that even that is no easy task ? How 
much more difficult is it adequately — that is to szy^ perfectly 
— to reproduce Holy Scripture, the Word of the Living God, 
in any other language than that in which it was first given to 
man ! 

Segond has not deemed it necessary or desirable in inter- 
preting the original to follow only the beaten track. In the 
freedom thus asserted he altogether repudiates the mere love 
of innovation as his motive, and urges — what will be readily 
intelligible to those " qui sont au courant du mouvement de 
la science et des progr^s de la philologie sacr^e *' — that there 
were positive errors that demanded correction, besides that in 
many cases various renderings were possible among which 
" une simple pr^fi^rence " has decided. 

This simple preference leaves a large loophole for error to 
creep in, but the important question is, what are the merits 
of the results arrived at ? In my judgment the translation 
as a w/iole is far superior (as assuredly it ought to be) to our 
English A. V., and about on the same level as our R. V. To 
examine it in detail in its entirety is plainly impossible here, 
but it is both possible and desirable to look somewhat closely 
at a few passages. 

The difficult word D?^ which the LXX. leave untranslated 
in Gen. xxxvi. 24, Segond renders "les sources chaudes," 
following the Vulgate and the great majority of commen- 
tators : Luther follows some of the Rabbins and gives 
" Maulpferde," and our A. V. "mules," but R. V. "hot 
springs." In Ex, iii. 22 he, with De Saci and Ost, renders 
rh^}^ " demandera," not as in our A. V. " shall borrow," but 
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like our R, V. " shall ask," being fully justified in so doing by 
the LXX. alnia-ec, the Vulg. posttilabit^ and the use of the 
same verb in Deut. xiv. 26, i Sam. xii. 13, Ps. cxxxvii. 3, &c. 
The rendering in Ex. xxix. 42 of " tente d'assignation " for 
T|?to^n« (Luth. " die Hutte des Stifts/' A. V. "tabernacle of 
the congregation," R. V. " tent of meeting ") is no doubt 
intended to convey the true meaning, as shown by the verse 
following, that that was the place which God appointed for 
Hhnself to meet the Sops of Israel. In Lev. iii. and else- 
where, as in Luther*s Version and our own, there is no dis- 
tinction shown between the "fat," 3^n (suet, suif), which 
equally with the blood all Israelites were forbidden to eat, and 
other fat (I^n, Is. Iv. 2, Jcr. xxxi. 14, or D^IP?^, Neh. viii. 10) 
which lay under no such prohibition : in De Valera's Spanish 
Version the former is distinguished as " sebo." In Ps. Ixxx. 9 
the ambiguity, non-existent in the Hebrew, which is found in 
our English Version and which correct punctuation does not 
fully suffice to obviate (" Behold, O God our shield " being 
often quoted and understood as " Behold, O God, our shield ") 
is completely prevented by the rendering, ** Toi qui es notre 
bouclier, vois, 6 Dieu." 

In Is.i. 5, 1 3 the sense is well brought out : " Quels chitiments 
nouveaux vous infliger.^" and, "Je ne puis voir le crime 
5'associer aux solennit^s." Also in Is. xl. 4 (where the Eng- 
lish " Comfort ye " is often misunderstood as though it were 
*** Comfort yourselves," " Take comfort," which is in fact the 
sense Jerome preferred) there is no ambiguity, any more than 
in the Hebrew original, in " Consolez, consolez mon peuple," 
which is also the rendering of Ostervald and Chateillon ; and 
so the LXX. {irapcucdKelT€\ Luth. (trostet), and Diodati and 
De Valera in their Italian and Spanish Versions (consolate, 
consolad). Ambiguity is avoided in some of our early 
English Bibles (as in Cranmer's of 1553) by added words: 
^* Comfort my people (O ye prophets), comfort my people, 
saieth your God." 

Doubtless some of Scgond's renderings will be questioned. 
For instance, he follows De Saci in the rendering (Ex. iii. 14) 
^*JE SUIS CELUI QUI K.ST " ; as the LXX. also has "Eyto elfiv 
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&v. Sometimes a change of person of the verb substantive 
does not affect the sense, as for example the eyci eifiL of Matt, 
xiv. 27, which is ic hyt earn in the A.S. Gospels and ich bin es 
in Luther's German, is exactly equivalent to the modem " It is 

1 *' ; but in the case before us the sense is not the same, " I am 
He who is " does indeed assert the uncreated self-existence of 
God ; but " I am what I am," besides declaring that He is, 
rebuffs an idle, and awes even a reverent, curiosity by inti- 
mating that His nature is mysterious, inscrutable, incompre- 
hensible, infinite. That the Heb. ^\''i)^ is the same both before 
and after the relative "^^^j is an argument against Segond, 
and yet not absolutely decisive. For this also is to be ob- 
served, that God immediately added, " Thus shalt thou say 
unto the Children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you." It 
would seem therefore that the self-existence of God is the fact 
to which He himself gives most prominence, while His un- 
searchableness is also to be remembered. The Vulg. gives 
the verse thus : " Dixit Deus ad Moysen : Egosum QUI SUM. 
Ait : Sic dices filiis Israel : Qui EST misit me ad vos." 

Prov. xiv. 9 is not satisfactorily translated : 

" Les insens^s se font un jeu du p^ch^, 

Mais parmi les hommes droits se trouve la bienveillance." 

Surely the true meaning (pace Revisorum dixerim) is, with a 
real parallelism of the clauses, 

" Fools mock at the guilt-offering, 

But among the righteous it is an object of delight." 

Some have objected to Segond's interpretation of Lev. 
xvii. 11:" Car c'est par Time que le sang fait Texpiation." 
The first clause of the verse having declared that the life (or 
soul, B'DJ) of the flesh is in the blood, Seg. takes the last 
clause to say that the blood expiates only by virtue of the life 
(or soul) that is in it. But that is assuredly true, Chateillon 
renders : " Car le sang et celui par lequel on appaisera Dieu 
pour I'ame," and Ost, " Car c'est le sang qui fera propitiation 
pour I'ame" ; and so indeed K^on is capable of being rendered, 
but " by the soul (or life) " is more in accordance with the 
common force of ?. And the English R.V. sides with Seg. 
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Remarks on certain passages in the N.T. will be found 
below. 

Turning now from Segond's work we observe that in 1886 
was published in Paris a French version of the Gospels which 
excited extraordinary interest. It bears the imprimatur oi 
the Abp. of Paris dated Nov. 11, 1886, and was highly lauded 
in a message from the Pope conveyed in a letter, dated from 
Rome Dec. 4, 1886, written by His Holiness's Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Jacobini. The letter, addressed to the trans- 
lator, commences thus : — 

" Illustrissimo Seigneur, 

"II Santo Padre, che ebbe regolamente la traduzione 
francese di' Santi Evangeli da Lei intrapresa, e condotta a ter- 
mine con plauso e Tapprovazione di cotesta Curia Arcivescovile, 
m'incarica di encomiare Tintendimento cui Ella s'lnspirava 
nel porre mano e nel publicare Tinteressante lavoro." 

It seems scarcely credible that within a single year this 
work reached the 26th edition and was then disapproved, 
and placed in the Index of forbidden books by the same Pope 
who had at first so highly commended it.* Such is the hatred 
that Rome — most justly in her own interest! — cherishes 
towards the Sacred Volume, Let us hope — nay, we will con- 
fidently hope — that the translator, a sincere and reverent 
lover of God's Word, though thus severely disappointed when 
trusting to the tutelage of his Churchy will obtain an ample 
reward from Him who is infinitely more trustworthy, and will 
find in his own experience the truth of his own words : " Le 
Souverain Maitre ne nous demande point la r^ussite et le 
triomphe, que Lui seul donne quand il lui plait : il nous 
demande le bon vouloir et TefTort, lesquels ne sont jamais 
inutiles, alors meme qu'ils semblent momentan^ment perdus " 
(Pr6f., p. xxviii.). 

And who is this translator ? Monsieur Henri Lasserre. 
To us Protestants it cannot but occasion some astonishment 

^^-^^^■^^^■^^i"^— ■■■■■■ ■- ■ - -^- »■ ■ —■■■■■ ■^■ ■■ -■■, 

^ For full particulars and documents see Dr. William Wright's most interest- 
ing pamphlet. The Power behind the Pope, Though suppressed in France, 
Lasserre's charming little volume can be obtained without difficulty in London, 
from Bagster and other publishers. 
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that such a work should have been accomplished by one who 
has written no fewer than four volumes of CEuvres historiques 
sur Us Apparitions et les Miracles de Lourdes. Nay, the 
Translation itself is dedicated " A Notre-Dame de Xourdes." 
" May She shed the dew of her grace on this poor grain of 
wheat which we are casting on the ground, and may She 
cause it to fructify in a nourishing harvest to bring to the souls 
of men the sacred life-giving bread, the sacred bread of the 
Truth ! " A lover of God's Word ? Yes, truly. " Qui me 
r^jouis i la parole de Dieu," he says of himself And listen 
to this that you may know something more of the man : 
*' Mayest thou, O Book divine, always the same and unchang- 
ing even in this new form adapted to my age and country, 
mayest thou brjng the Living God to the knowledge of those 
who know Him not, strengthen all who are weak and totter- 
ing, comfort those who are in tribulation, restore hope to the 
despairing, and confer faith in the future Kingdom and in an 
endless and boundless bliss on those who are groaning in 
misery here below ! Go forth. Holy Word, and amidst the 
imperfections of our work and the inadequacy of our language 
carry light into men's intellects and souls, carr>' charity into 
their hearts, just as the Sun, in spite of mists and clouds 
rising from the earth, ceases not to illumine the world with its 
beams and to fill it with fruitfulness ! " And again : " Is not 
the Gospel the very word and example of Jesus Christ pierc- 
ing the gloom of ages and presenting itself to the souls of all 
that they may hear and see?" What a lesson in Christian charity 
it teaches us, when we listen to such words from one whom 
many, judging from that other production of his pen, Les 
i,pisodes viiraculeux de LourdeSy will suppose to be shrouded 
in the Egyptian darkness of the grossest superstition ! 

Lasserre's version is, as might be expected, made from the 
Latin Vulgate ; nevertheless " we have spared no pains," he 
says, " to ascertain the exact significance and extent of mean- 
ing of every phrase and word of the Greek or Latin, and of 
every Hebraism." (Strange hold that Jerome's Latin has on 
the Roman mind, that it can be thus co-ordinated with the 
Greek, as though of equal authority !) Like Segond, whom 
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indeed he surpasses in freedom of rendering, he avoids perfect 
literalness, and falls back on the authority of Jerome who 
says, " A word-for-word translation conceals the sense which 
it intends .to transmit " ; but he declares " we have made it 
our aim to set fully and truly before our readers the thought 
and the sentiment, nothing being added, nothing taken away, 
nothing disturbed, nothing lost, just as with a thousand pre- 
cautions one passes some precious liquor from one vessel into 
another, fearing equally to let fall a single drop? or to admit 
any foreign substance." At the same time, while with some 
translators it has seemed to be almost a point of conscience 
to take no account of the language into which they were 
translating, his aim has been to write French — words, idiom, 
style, all French, 

Of the great pains bestowed upon the work — pains 
rewarded by such marvellous popularity until the ecclesiastical 
extinguisher descended — some idea may be formed from the 
statement : " It is twelve years that the whole of the present 
volume has been in print at the Imprimerie G^n^rale Lahure 
et C**' and that we have been paying a rent for the type in 
order to have perfect freedom to correct, rehandle, and retouch 
at our pleasure year after year the successive and innumerable 
proofs." 

To enable the reader to compare Segond with Lasserre 
one short specimen may be given, John xiii. 6-10. 

Second. Lasserre. 

II vint done \ Simon Pierre ; et II s'approcha done de Simon- 
Pierre lui dit : Toi, Seigneur, tu Pierre. Mais celui-ci protesta : 
me laves les pieds! J^sus lui — Me laver les pieds, Seigneur I 
r^pondit : Ce que je fais, tu ne le .... Vous ? . , . . k moi ? 
comprends pas maintenant, mais — Ce que je fais, tu ne le 
tu le comprendras bientot. Pierre comprends pas maintenant, xi- 
lui dit : Non, jamais tu ne me pondit J^sus, mais tu le com 
laveras les pieds. Jdsus lui r^ prendras par la suite, 
pondit : Si je ne te lave, tu n'auras — Jamais, non jamais, vous 
point de part avec moi. Simon ne me laverez les pieds ! s'^cria 
Pierre lui dit : Seigneur, non Pierre. 

seulement les pieds, mais encore — Si je ne te lave, tu ne 
les mains et la t^te. J^sus lui dit : m'appartiens plus ! 
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Celui qui est lavd n'a besoin que Et Simon-Pierre de dire alors : 
de laver ses pieds, pour ^tre — Seigneur, non seulement les 
enti^rement pur. pieds, mais les mains et la 

tdte ! 

-Celui que le bain a d^jk 


rendu net, r^pondit J^sus, n'a 
besoin que de se laver les pieds : 
il est pur dans tout son corps. 

The latest of the eight recent versions is that of Stapfer, 
Paris, 1889. It contains the whole of the N.T. As to ap- 
pearance this is a more attractive volume than either Segond's 
or Lasserre*s (except the Edition de luxe of Lasserre, not now 
obtainable) being a large octavo of 740 pages. As in 
Lasserre's work, the lines run across the page ; while Stapf. 
imitates both of these his predecessors (as well as some of 
their predecessors) in adding frequent explanatory footnotes, 
and in not breaking up the text into verses, but dividing it 
into paragraphs, not however with such numerous and minute 
subdivisions as Lass, prefers. 

Dr. Edmond Stapfer is a Pastor of the Reformed Church 
of France, and " Mattre de Conferences i la Faculty de Thto- 
logie protestante de Paris." He dedicates his work to his old 
Pupils in an epistle which is a model of brevity : " Mes chers 
amis, Cette traduction vous appartient comme k moi ; nous 
Tavons faite ensemble. Je vous la d^die. E.S." 

His edition contains, besides a Preface to each Book of 
the N.T., an Introduction of 35 pages. The subjects treated 
are — the origin of the N.T., the oldest MSS. (to which Stapf., 
like almost all scholars, attaches the greatest value), the 
various readings, the latest critical editions of the Greek,* the 
division into chapters and verses, the order of the Books, the 
principles of translation, and other kindred topics ; with 
tabulated lists of the uncial MSS. both of the N.T. and of 
the early Versions. 

Stapfer*s version is, roughly speaking, about as literal as 

^ "Partout ou Tregelles, Tischendorf, Weslcott et Hort sont d'accord, nous 
sommes certains d'avoir le meilleur texte possible dans T^tat actuel de la science. " 
His proclivities are quite evident 
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Segond's, less free than Lasserre*s. For the sake of com- 
parison I give here his rendering of the same passage as is 
quoted above from Segond's and Lasserre's versions. 

II vint done \ Simon Pierre qui lui dit : " Toi, Seigneur, k moi ? 
me layer les pieds ? " J^sus lui r^pondit par ces paroles : " Ce que 
je fais tu ne le sais pas maintenant, tu le sauras plus tard." — "Jamais, 
lui dit Pierre, non, jamais, tu ne me laveras les pieds ! " — Si je ne te 
lave, r^pliqua Jesus, tu n'as point de part avec moi."— Simon Pierre 
dit alors : " Seigneur ! non seulement les pieds, mais aussi les 
mains et la tete I " — " Celui qui s'est baign^, ajouta Jesus, n'a plus 
besoin que de se laver les pieds ; dans tout le reste il est entih-e- 
ment pur." 

Let us now compare the renderings of a few passages in 
the N.T. in these three modern versions ; and in the Gospels 
first, which are included in all three. 

MerdvouL and fieravoelv occur in all 24 times — 26 times in 
the Text. Rec. — in the Synoptic Gospels : in St. John they 
are not found. In both the Protestant versions the noun is 
rendered uniformly by repentance^ and the verb by repentir^ or 
se repeniir^ or (in one case) by the noun repentance. Lass, 
prefers a greater variety of expressions — pifnite^ice, conversion^ 
amendement ; f aire penitence (only in Matt. xi. 21 and xii. 41 
and the corresponding passages in St. Mark), se converiir^ 
s'amenderj se repentir^ avoir regret, and (in one place where 
there is a negative, Matt. xi. 20) impMiience. Pthiitence 
(evidently in the sense ol penance) and faire phiitence are 
almost exclusively used in other Roman Catholic versions. 

In dealing with these words Lass, has displayed a noble 
courage in leaving the beaten track of the theologians of his 
Church, but he has not been uninfluenced by Romish teaching 
in his translation of dSeX^? and aSeX^?/ in certain places. 
The doctrine of the perpetual virginity of the mother of our 
Lord interferes here. "Jacques et Joseph et Simon et Jude, 
ne sont-ils pas ses cousins ? Ses proches parentes n'habitent- 
elles pas toutes parmi nous?" (Matt xiii. 55, 56.) And in 
Mark iii. 31 "des personnes de sa parentil^ and vi. 3 "ses 
tantes et ses cousines. Are these then unfaithful renderings ? 
Certainly not Lass, honestly (we cannot doubt it) believes 
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that we have here the Hebrew idiom according to which 
" brother " or " sister " includes " cousin " or other collateral 
relation. We Protestants judge otherwise, and could remind 
Lass, that to express that sense <nrfi€vr)^ and (nrffevl^ were 
available terms, actually found in the N. T. Seg. and Stapf. 
use " fr^re " and " soeur," as in the Vulg. also we have 
" frater " and " soror." 

napdK\i]To<; in the four places where it occurs in St John's 
Gospel is translated by Seg. by consolateur, by Stapf. by 
Conseiller, by Lass, by soutien oncey by Paraclet three times. 

Karw^CKj&v is rendered by Seg. by the simple baher: both 
Lass, and Stapf. give almost everywhere the full force, which 
in our R.V. is relegated to the margin. Their forms are 
embrasser (Luke vii. 45), etnbrasser avec effusion^ baiser d^ ses 
IhvreSy baiser longtiemcnt, baiser longtemps, couvrir de ses baisers, 

rivrjTcu in Matt. xxiv. 34, Mark xiii. 30, Luke xxi. 32, is 
arrive in Seg. and Stapf., but s^accomplisse in Lass, in the two 
former places, and se soient rMisdes in the third. Seg. and 
Stapf evidently perceived that f^evrircu may well mean some- 
thing less than irX'qptoOfj. 

AiaTiOeficu in Luke xxii. 29 is given as je dispose by Seg., 
fadjuge by Stapf., Ktidje prepare by Lass. No one of these 
renderings seems to convey the full meaning of giving by 
covenant or covenanting to bestow. 

The last clause of the Lord's Prayer is rendered by S^. 
and Lass, "ddivre-nous du mal," by Stapf., "du Malin." 
In Matt. V. 39 all three take toJ irovrip^ to be masc. — " au 
m^chant," the wicked man. 

In Mark viii. 37 Seg. writes : " Que donnerait un homme 
en ^change de son iime ? " Stapf., ** en ^change de sa vie ? " 
Lass, alone brings out the true sense : " Avec quoi done lui 
serait-il possible de racheter sa vie perdue ? " 

All agree in correctly rendering t&v roiovrtov in Matt 
xix. 14, Mark x. 14, and Luke xviii. 16 by "ceuxquileur 
ressemblent ; and the rest of the clause is rightly given in 
each place by Seg. and Stapf, ** c'est k ceux qui leur ressem- 
blent qu'appartient le Royaume de Dieu " (or in Matt, ** des 
cieux "), or words equivalent. They thus obviate both the 
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errors of interpretation that so often are thoughtlessly 
admitted or distinctly maintained (as by Doddridge) in 
dealing with the English version, " For of such is the King- 
dom of God " (or " of heaven "). Lass, however does go 
wrong in the verb, which he gives as " est compost de," a 
meaning of which eVrtV with a simple genitive and with no 
other noun is quite incapable. That it may mean " belongs 
to" is clear from fifi&v earaij Mark xii, 7, reKeicov iariv, 
Heb. v. 14, and many other passages, including 

avT&p icTiv 7} ^atTiXeia r&v ovpav&v 
(Matt. V. 3, 10), the exact correspondence of which to 
T&v TocovTcov icTLv ij ^oaCKeia r&v ovpav&v 
is too commonly overlooked. That Lass., not himself a pro- 
fessed scholar, should have fallen into error here is not 
surprising.^ 

Nor again when he failed to see the force of the tense in 
tayyev in Mark v. 4, where the sense is that no one " was strong 
enough to " overpower the unhappy demoniac. " Etait 
parvenu a " in his rendering : Seg. and Stapf give " avait la 
force de." 

Also Lass, is less accurate in his handling of the passage 
in Luke x. 18, i0€(opovv rov Xaravav civ oaTpairijv ifc tou 
ovpavou TreaovTUy " j'ai vu moi-m^me Satan succomber, aussi 
vite que la foudre qui tombe du Ciel." Seg. and Stapf both 
give, *' je voyais Satan tomber du ciel comme un Eclair." All 
three however rightly translate ireaovra by the infin., and not 
by the part, like Chat, {tribuchi^ and the Laus. editors {tombd). 
The " having fallen " of our R. V. is indeed astonishing. The 
aorist is the tense used to indicate the action looked at in its 
entirety : the mood is the participial, in accordance with the 
general rule after verba sentiendi in Greek. How would our 
Revisers translate Hom. Odyss. 11. 528-530, 

kAvov S' ov irore irdfiTrav eyo) flhov d<f>0aXfJLoia'iv 
OUT ir)(pria'avTa 'xpoa KoXkcfiov, ovt€ irapei&v 
BaKpv 6fiop^dfi€Vov — ? 

* Chateillon gives, '* a tels 6t le rcgne de Dieu ; *' De Saci, " est pour ceux qui 
leur ressemblent ; " Ost., " d tels est, &c. ; " and the Lausanne edition, ** est a 
ceux qui sent tels." 
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Surely the plain meaning is, " Never saw I him grow pale or 
wipe a tear from his cheeks," So II. 6, 284, 

€t K€lv6v ye /{BoLfiL KareXOovT "AJiio^ eiao), 
**were I to see him go down into Hades." Hector had 
no desire himself to be in Hades after Paris had descended 
in death, in order to see him there. No thought could 
be less germane to the passage than that. And one 
example more ; IZiav rfj irpoTepalrj r&v TLvh AvB&p Kara 
rovTO T^ uKpoTToXco^ KaTafidvTa im Kvveqv tcT\,y Her. i, 84. 
The meaning is perfectly plain : Hyroeades undertook 
to lead a scaling party to attack the citadel even on its 
strongest and apparently impregnable side, because the day 
before he had seen a Lydian soldier of the garrison " c/imi 
down at that point" to recover a helmet that had rolled down 
from the top. But in fact this use of the aor. part, is found 
elsewhere in the N.T. itself, Saul of Tarsus in the vision 
(Acts ix. 12) saw Ananias come in {elaeXOoirra) and /ay 
(hnOevTo) his hands on him. And similarly eUreKOovra and 
ehrovra in Acts x. 3 ; irepCKafi-^av in Acts xxvi. 1 3 ; 
evexPelaav in 2 Pet. i. 18 ; i^eXOovaav in Luke viii. 46, Text 
Rec. and Ln ; in every case after a verb sentiendi. In all of 
these to use the part, in Engl, or in Fr. is to mistranslate. 

Turning now to the Acts and the latter half of the N.T., 

where Lass, is left behind, we find many points of interest in 

comparing Seg, and Stapf., and may look at a very few of them. 

In Acts iv. 13 the aypdfjLfiaroL koX ISt&raL is not ill rendered 

" des hommes du peuple sans instruction," Seg., or " des 

gens du peuple sans instruction aucune," Stapf. Obviously 

the IBi&Tai is taken first by these translators, and " gens du 

peuple " fairly well represents the meaning of the word " as 

the general antitheton to 6 tcx^^ ^X^^ — whatever the rexyn 

may be" : see Thomson's excellent note on Plat. Phaedr. 258 

D. Here of course the rexyr) was that of the Scribes, who 

were also teachers of the Law : Peter and John were not 

members of that profession. Nor had they gone through a 

course of instruction at the feet of those teachers : they were 

therefore wypdfjLfiaTOL also. 

In Acts vii. 34 iSa)P elBov is too much for our translators. 
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This use of the part, to accompany and strengthen the kindred 
finite verb (equivalent therefore to the Hebrew infin. absolute 
which Seg. most commonly omits in the O.T.) adds emphasis 
and intensity to the verb, and its omission by Seg. (" j'ai vu ") 
is to be regretted ; but it does not introduce a new and 
distinct thought, and therefore Stapfer's " j'ai regard^ et j'ai 
vu " is inaccurate. " I have seen, I have seen " is the felicitous 
rendering in our A.V. (by no means improved on in the R.V.), 
and French is no less tolerant than English of such an epizeuxis. 

Both these translators give " ils firent nommer" for the 
X^LpoTovrjaavTC^; of Acts xiv. 23. St Luke is speaking of the 
appointment by the Apostles Paul and Barnabas of Elders in 
each of the newly formed Churches in Lystra, &c., and the 
word employed indicates a show of hands by the assembled 
Church, which is yet plainer (if possible) in the Teaching of 
the ApostleSy § 15, ;f6t/50Toi/7;<7aTe kaxnol<; eTna-Koirov^ xal 
8uik6vov<; : of this " ils firent nommer " gives no hint. 

Numerous other points invite remark, but my space is almost 
filled, and I can only comment briefly on one passage more. 

The distinction in English between " he has died *' 
{ajredavev) and " he is dead " (jeOvr^Kev) unfortunately cannot 
be represented in French. The distinction however is very 
important. Christ "has died" for us, but He now no longer " is 
dead," but is " alive for evermore." It is then a defect in the 
language, but not the fault of the translators, if 6 airoOavdv 
in Rom. vi. 7 is rendered " celui qui est mort." The whole 
context shows that the thought is this, that the believer has 
died in Christ ; therefore he has (in Christ) paid the penalty 
of his sin, and must now in simple equity be declared not 
guilty, and God " is faithful and righteous to forgive us our 
sins,'* the very justice of God being now enlisted on the sinner's 
side. AehiKaiayTai is therefore used in its proper forensic sense, 
and there is no warrant for the " est d^livr^ " of De Saci and 
Ost., or the " is freed " of our A.V. Seg. in like manner is 
wrong in his " est libre du p^chd," and Stapf. in his expansion 
*' est declare juste et est d^livr^ du p^chd" Our Revisers 
have brought out the true sense of this short but important 

sentence. Richard Francis Weymouth, D. Lit. Lond. 
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AND THEIR USES. 

Amid all the aids to the study of the Holy Scriptures — and 
they are now really very numerous — there are none that can 
compare in value with Concordances. Many of the so-called 
aids are what learning, with piety and reverence it is hoped, 
has brought to the Scriptures, especially in the form of 
Commentaries ; but, alas, when we have several of these we 
may get as many interpretations of a passage, and perhaps 
find that we have obtained no real help. How often a text of 
Scripture seems much more simple in itself \\\^x\ it does when 
elaborately explained ; as it was with Mason's explanatory 
notes to Bunyan's Pilgrinis Progress, which were more 
difficult to a simple man, to whom he gave a copy, than was 
Bunyan himself. In very early days one was led to exclaim, 
" Who is this that darkeneth counsel with words without 
knowledge ? " Much greater would be his surprise now. 

On the other hand, what we gather by a Concordance, if 
a rightly made one and rightly used, is something we get 
direct from the Word, instead of something brought to it. 
Indeed, it is the Word itself dissected, and then the parts 
collected together, showing the places where the same word 
occurs. But even this, though very useful, may sometimes 
mislead ; for occurrences of the same word may be collected 
together from different parts where the meaning of the word 
may be quite different The immediate context, as well as 
the subject in hand, must always be studied in order to learn 
the truths intended to be taught. If we wish to gather from 
Scripture, we must take care that we gather only what is 
really there. 

It will readily be seen that some text must be taken on 
which to form a Concordance. For the Old Testament it 
would naturally be formed from the Hebrew. There was one 
380 
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by Rabbi Nathan, published as early as 1523. Of the New 
Testament it would be from the Greek. Henry Stephens 
issued one in 1624. A Latin Concordance of the Bible was 
issued by Robert Stephens in 1555, though a Concordance 
had been formed of the Vulgate some 300 years before. 
It is gratifying to see that England, which is not now 
behind any nation for its stock of Concordances, was soon 
honoured by possessing one of the New Testament ; it was 
issued by Thomas Gypson in 1535. This was followed by 
others, and in 163 1 one of the whole Bible, using the presert 
Authorised Version, was published. For the Septuagint, one 
by Kircher was published in 1607. Many others must be 
passed over, and attention given to some of the principal ones 
of modem date. 

Many persons use a Concordance simply to find a passage 
with which they are more or less familiar, but do not 
remember where it is to be found. A Sunday-school teacher, 
for instance, desirous of finding a subject for his class, may 
remember just a word or two of a sentence, but not its connec- 
tion, nor how it is applied, and he opens his Concordance 
to ascertain where it is to be found. 

Now it is certain that such a use of a Concordance, while 
perfectly legitimate and at times of great service, is one that 
may be abused. A person may make such a constant use of 
a Concordance that though he is fairly familiar with Scripture, 
and could repeat thousands of sentences, would yet be 
puzzled to find, off-hand, a score of them. It has been 
noticed that some persons who have never used, and perhaps 
never had a Concordance, can find almost any passage in the 
New Testament and many in the Old much more readily than 
those can who rely little on their memory and make a 
constant use of a Concordance. The great advantage of being 
able to find, unaided, every familiar passage should be 
impressed upon the students of Scripture ; and it greatly helps 
one to do this by remembering, (i) the immediate context; 
(2) the subject treated of ; and (3) the book in which it occurs. 
The young student will do well to spend a little time in 
search ; and if he succeeds, such search will greatly aid him 
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to find the same another time ; and if he fails, he will at least 
have seen subjects and connections where it is not Doubtless 
some may view such search as loss of time, but this really is 
not the case, because of the help it will be in future ; whereas 
simply a dive into a Concordance, though it may save a 
minute or two at the time, in no way helps one to find the 
same passage afterwards. 

Some, by always using the same Bible, remember that a 
certain passage is on the right or left-hand page, and that it 
is situated about the middle, or top, or bottom of the page, 
and they can thus find it after a little search. This, with 
other supposed advantages, has led to the production of fac- 
simile editions of the Bible, so that when a larger print is 
reeded, one can be had exactly page for page with the old 
familiar one. But this is not as good as remembering the 
place unaided ; for with a strange Bible the places cannot be 
found because the sign-posts are gone. 

For simply finding a passage, a copy of Cruden's Con- 
cordance is all that is needed ; and this, or modified forms of 
it, are now bound up with the various editions of the 
Teacher's Bible, and are becoming very numerous. Con- 
cordances are also now published for the Revised Version. 

But there are other and more important uses of Con- 
cordances, and for which other books have been prepared. 
Many a student of Scripture has longed to be able to refer to 
what he has heard called the " original." He may have heard 
such a remark as, " Oh, that is not the meaning of the 
passage ; you have been misled by supposing the word in A 
is the same as in B ; it is a totally different word in the 
original ; " and though he knows no language but English, he 
has wished he could discover by some means such differences. 
This desire is all the more earnest if he believes in the verbal 
inspiration of the Scriptures ; he wants to have light upon 
the actual words which GOD caused the writers to use. 

Well, there are books published to aid such a person in 
his study, and furnish him with what he desires, if he on his 
part can make a good use of them. Attention will first be 
confined to the New Testament There are 
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1. "The Englishman's Greek Concordance."^ 

2. " Hudson's Critical Greek and English Concordance." ^ 

3. " Young's Analytical Concordance." ^ 

4. " Bullinger's Critical Lexicon and Concordance." ^ 

5. " Gall's Interpreting Concordance." * 

6. " Bruder's Greek Concordance." •'* 

7. " Schmid's Greek Concordance." ^ 

To make their use manifest short specimens will be given : 
this is from the first in the list, 

avo/ios, anomos. 
Mar. XV. 28. numbered with the transgressors, 
I.u. xxii. 37. reckoned among the transgressors : 
Acts ii. 23. by wicked hands have crucified 

1 Co. ix. 21. that are without iaWy as without iaWy being 

not without law to God, 
gain them that are without law^ 

2 Th. ii. 8. then shall that Wicked be revealed, 

1 Ti. i. 9. for the lawless and disobedient, 

2 Pet. ii. 8. to day with (their) unlawful deeds ; 

This Concordance is based upon the Greek. It takes a 
Greek word and records every place in which it occurs, and 
by the words in italic shows how the Greek word is translated. 

But the question will naturally arise, How can an English- 
man, quite ignorant of Greek, find this or any other word } 
Well, suppose he is reading the Gospel of Mark, and he 
wants to know the word in the original which is translated 
** transgressors " in chap. xv. 28, and to know whether it is 
the same Greek word in Gal. ii. 18 and in James ii. 9, 11. 
He must turn to the English index of the same Concordance, 
and there, on looking for the word " transgressor," he would 
find avo/109 page 55, and Trapapdrrjs page 587. On turning to 
page 55 he would find what is given above, and would see 
that neither Gal. ii. 18 nor James ii. 9, 11 are included ; and 
thus he would know at once that it is not the same word in 
these passages as in Mark xv. 28. On referring to wapapdTrjs 

^ Bagster & Sons, London. * Young & Co., £<Unburgh. 

> Longmans & Co., London. * Gall & Inglis, Edinburgh. 

* Tauchnitz, Leipzig. 
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on page 587 he would find there, along with other passages, 
Gal. ii. 18 and James ii. 9, 11. 

If he was reading Acts, by looking in the English index 
for the word " wicked " he would see that there are four 
Greek words so translated, and he would find his passage 
(chap. ii. 23) in the second on the list (ai'o/xos page 55). If he 
wanted to find " without law," by looking under " law " he 
would find " law (without) " avo/xos page 55, and qvo^im^ page 55. 
For " lawless " and ** unlawful " there is only the one word 
quoted above, though there is another for " unlawful thing." 

From the above it will be seen how the word in the Greek 
may be found which corresponds to any important word that 
occurs in the Authorised Version. The mere English reader 
might have to look in several different places in the body of 
the work (when several Greek words are translated by the 
same English word) before he found the passage he wanted ; 
but when he did find it he would have before him every place 
where that Greek word is used in the New Testament. 

Hudson's Concordance is on the same principle, but with- 
out quoting the passages. It is a useful condensation of the 
above. The Editor tells us that " one drizzly day beneath 
the shelter of the Bethel Tent .... the thought arose, * I 
wish I had my Englishman's Greek Concordance here, so 
that I could see how this word is rendered in the English 
Testament in all the places where it occurs.' " This led to 
the work being " so condensed that it can be made a constant 
companion of the Bible student in all his travels" (Preface). 
In Hudson's the dbove example stands thus, 

avo/i09 
without law, i Cor. ix. 21/.^ 
unlawful, 2 Pet. ii. 8. 
lawless, I Tim. i. 9. 

transgressor, Mark xv. 28. Luke xxii. 37. 
wicked. Acts ii. 23. 2 Thess. ii. 8. 

Many Greek scholars also use these books, for, without 
referring to the English index, the Greek Testament shows 
them at once the required word. Some scholars prefer a 

^ The/ stands for ** four times." 
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book in which the quotations are given in Greek. These 
could use Bruder's Greek Concordance. Under a^^o/xos are 
given the same ten references ; but to Mark xv. 28 is added 
a reference to Isa. liii. 12, giving the corresponding Hebrew 
word and the word avo/ios as used by the LXX. It also marks 
Acts ii. 23 and i Cor. ix. 21 (first, second, and fourth times) 
as referring to the Gentiles. The reference to the Old 
Testament is useful, but referring texts to the Gentiles par- 
takes more of the character of a Commentary, and such 
additions need to be received with discrimination. 

In the list. No. 7 is a condensed reprint of Schmid's Con- 
cordance in a pocket size, and which can be bound up with a 
Testament. This also gives the quotations in Greek. 

There arc advantages to a Greek scholar in the two last- 
mentioned books, inasmuch as they give, not only the sentence 
in which the word occurs, but show the position of the word 
in the sentence and its actual inflection, and if a noun whether 
it has the article or not. 

To return to the list of Concordances, there are still some 
of another class to be referred to. Those numbered 3, 4, 5 
are for English readers. They may be said to be based upon 
the English instead of the Greek, and are all similar in plan. 
To use these books the student refers at once to the body of 
the work and finds any English word in question. Let us 
suppose the word to be " transgressor." He would not find a 
Greek heading except under the English word. In Gall's 
Concordance, in which the Greek words are written in 
English letters, it stands thus. 

Transgressor 
parabates 
Gal. 2. 18 destroyed, I make myself a t. 
Jas. 2. 9 are convinc. of the law as X-s, 
1 1 art become a t of the law. 

anomos 
Mar. 15. 28 numbered with the Xrs; Lu. 22. 37. 

Young's Concordance and Bullinger's give the same 
information, with the Greek words in Greek letters, but 
BuUinger gives references only without the quotations. 
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It will be noticed that here there are only two references 
under anomos^ because in the other eight passages where the 
same Greek word occurs it is translated differently. Thus 
under " wicked " will be found anomos with Acts ii. 23 ; 
2 Thess. ii. 8, along with other Greek words and other 
references. Under " law (without) " will be found the four 
references in i Cor. ix. 21 ; under " lawless," i Tim. i. 9 ; and 
under "unlawful," 2 Pet. ii. 8. These works are supplied with 
indexes to the Greek words, and on referring to ai^o/ios, 
anomos, the Jive English words would be found given. 

It IS hoped that it has been made plain that both classes 
of Concordance for English readers give the same information, 
but in a different way. If a Greek word is started with, 
every reference to that word will be found in one place in the 
Concordances based on the Greek ; whereas, for the same in- 
formation a student may have to look in many different places 
in Concordances based upon the English. On the other hand, 
if an English word is started with, every reference will be 
found in one place in the latter, but may have to be searched 
for in many places in the former. It is hoped that a careful 
study of the specimens given will make all this plain. 

It IS evident that both classes of Concordance are useful. 
What is searched for may be more easily found sometimes in 
one, and sometimes in the other. Doubtless, those based on 
the Greek must have the preference, for the Greek words 
cannot be changed ; whereas the English, being a translation, 
may be altered, as indeed it is in the Revised Version. 

To gather how these works may be profitably used, the 
example given may be again referred to. It has been seen 
that one Greek word is translated five different ways, and a 
student may wish to know whether these arc all correct trans- 
lations ; what is the literal meaning of the word in question ; 
and can that meaning be traced in all the passages. How 
can he arrive at this information } If he has no other resource, 
let him take some other translation and compare it with the 
Authorised Version. The writer would take the book he 
commonly uses, the Englishman's Greek New Testament, 
which has an interlinear translation; but as many may not 
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have that he will 
stand thus: — 

Mark xv. 28 
Luke xxii. 37 
Acts ii. 23 

1 Cor. ix. 21 

2 Thess. ii. 8 

1 Tim. i. 9 

2 Pet. ii. 8 


compare also the Revised Version. They 


Authorised, 

transgressors 

transgressors 

wicked 

without law 

Wicked 

lawless 

unlawful 


Revised, 
verse omitted 
transgressors 
lawless men 
without law 
lawless one 
lawless 
lawless 


Greek Testament. 
lawless 
lawless 
lawless 
without law 
lawless [one] 
lawless 
lawless 


The five renderings of the Authorised Version are reduced 
to three in the Revised Version, and to two in the Greek 
Testament ; and the student will begin to see that one of the 
two in the last-named will well agree with all the passages. 
He will also see that the word " law " is embraced in the two 
meanings, and if he turns to the word "law" in his Concor- 
dance he will find that the principal word is voyLO^, nomos, 
and may see that the word a^o/xos is derived from a negative, and 
vd^A09, law : with which both "without law" and "lawless" agree. 
This may seem to have been a long process by which to 
arrive at the meaning of a word, but it has been gathered 
from the Scripture itself; and if it is followed up by examining 
kindred words, a student may obtain a much clearer under- 
standing of the words of Scripture than as a mere English 
scholar he can get in any other way. Indeed, this very word 
followed out (though it was not chosen for that purpose) shows 
the true interpretation of a very important passage, which the 
writer cannot forbear to show. dvofiCa, anomia, is a kindred 
word. In the Authorised Version it is translated " iniquity " 
twelve times ; " unrighteousness " once ; " transgression of the 
law " once ; and (with iroUu)) " transgresseth the law " once. 

The important verse alluded to is i John, iii, 4, which gives 
a definition of sin. The Revised Version reads, " Every one 
that doeth sin doeth also lawlessness ; and sin is lawlessness!' 
The Englishman's Greek Testament has, " Every one that 
practises sin practises also lawlessless; and sin is lawlessness^^ 
(and indeed translates the word "lawlessness" in all the fifteen 
places). And seeing that the Authorised Version translates 
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the word differently in the verse in question from every other 
place, may we not conclude that it is not correct here, and that 
" sin is the transgression of the law " is not God's definition of 
sin; but that " sin is lawlessness?'* This is further confirmed 
by reading elsewhere that *' as many as have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law." 

Some of the above labour might have been saved if we 
had referred to a Concordance that gave the literal meaning of 
the Greek. In Dr. Young's Concordance the meaning of avo/xos 
is given "lawless, unlawful;" and for dvofila, "lawlessness." 

Dr. Bullinger's is a Lexicon as well as Concordance, and 
the definition of the Greek words naturally takes a more 
prominent place. This is a specimen : — 

Ability 

1. SvvafjLis, capability, power {regarded as 

inherent and moral) 

2. tVxi^s, strength (physical), force, vigour 

{regarded as an endowment) 

3. eviroptofiai, to prosper, abound in, to 

possess abundance ; /lencef to be able 
to afford 
I Matt. XXV. 15. 2 I Pet. iv. 11. 

3 Acts, xi. 29. 

Another use of a Concordance must be alluded to, namely, 
the facility it gives for studying any subject /u/fy. Many 
errors of the day are the result of drawing a conclusion from, 
or basing a theory upon one or two texts of Scripture, and 
neglecting other passages that would at least have greatly 
modified the said theory. The only true path is to examine 
every passage that bears upon a subject. Vox this purpose 
alone Concordances are invaluable. 

One more use of the Concordance must be touched upon. 
Suppose John xiii. 10 is being read, "He that is washed 
needeth not save to wash his feet ; but is clean every whit." 
Questions naturally arise : Is the sense of "wash" the same 
in both places } Is it the same word in the Greek .^ For this 
enquiry, let one of the Concordances that is based upon the 
English be taken. UnJer the word "wash" will be found 
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eight Greek words, but John xiii. 10 occurs under only two of 
them> and the passage is found to be, " He that is washed 
(Xovo), loud) needeth not save to wash (vitttw, fiipto) his feet" 
The Concordance shows that the first word is used more of 
washing the body, and the latter of the hands and face. This 
is confirmed by the Revised Version, which has " He that is 
bathed needeth not save to wash his feet." We learn from 
this that there is a sense in which Christ cleanses the person, 
and declares of such a one, " Ye are clean," " clean every whit," 
and need only to have the feet washed because of the defile- 
ment of the way. We are at once reminded how Aaron and 
his sons in the Old Testament were once washed (Ex. xxix. 4), 
and we do not read of its being repeated ; but there was the 
laver of brass at which they must wash their hands and feet 
before they entered the tabernacle that they die not (chap. 
XXX. 18-20). Surely this is a valuable lesson in theology. 
There is a washing that never loses its virtue, but this does 
not render unnecessary the washing by the way. Will this 
throw any light upon that difficult passage, " That the wor- 
shippers once purged should have had no more conscience of 
sins (Heb. x. 2)?" 

There are many other synonyms that can be studied by 
comparing the use of each word in Scripture, and be thus 
more efficiently learned than by a Lexicon.^ 

Another branch of the subject must now be considered, 
namely, the question of VARIOUS READINGS. This has been 
forced upon the general reader by the Revised Version, on 
account of the changes in the text and the notes in the 
margin. It has already been noted that on referring to Mark 
XV. 28 the whole verse was found to be omitted from this 
version. Now suppose a teacher was attempting to enforce 
a lesson from that verse in a Bible-class, judge his surprise 
and vexation if he were asked by one in the class if there was 
any foundation for his lesson, seeing that the Revisers had 
omitted the verse. In this particular case the same could be 
found in Luke xxii. 37, but in other instances there might 

1 Grimm's " Greek— English Lexicon of the N. T." J. H. Thayler's, D.D., 
ed. (T. T. Clark) is practically a Concordance as well as a Lexicon. 
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be no corresponding passage. The question arises, How 
can one be armed against such a dilemma? 

Several of the Concordances aim to supply the needed 
information. An appendix to the Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance has the fullest list of various readings. It gives 
the variations adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Alford, Wordsworth, Westcott and Hort, and the 
Revisers, bringing the readings fairly up to date, and giving 
them in Greek, and also in English where the sense is 
affected. On referring therein to any important word in 
Mark xv. 28 we find " omit the verse T [TJ A WH R " : that is, 
besides the Revisers, three editors omit the verse, and Tre- 
gelles marks it as doubtful ; but Griesbach, Lachmann, 
and Wordsworth retain the verse. So that it is not an in- 
stance of a reading in which all the principal editors are 
agreed. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the Revisers were 
wise in omitting the verse. Indeed, what appears to some as 
rashness on the part of the Revisers in altering the text 
(in which, according to Dean Burgon, they "violated the 
spirit as well as the letter of their instructions") and in 
throwing needless doubt upon many passages by such notes 
as " some ancient authorities read," has damaged their 
work — a work that should have been such that would have 
been gladly hailed by every sober-minded Christian. 

Other Concordances give more or less of various readings. 
Hudson, to Mark xv. 28, has "omit the verse G^TT,»» 5." This, 
as far as it goes, virtually agrees with the above, with 6" added 
for the Sinaitic manuscript. This Concordance gives the 
readings of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf s 7th Edition 
(with the readings of the 8th Edition in a Supplement), and 
Tregelles in the Gospels and the Revelation (being all this 
editor had published when the Concordance was issued), so 
that the book is far behind date as to various readings. 

Bruder's Concordance also gives various readings, but, 
except Lachmann and some earlier editors, confines his 
readings mostly to manuscripts. At the first (not at every) 
important word in Mark xv. 28 (^kripovv) there is ABCDX 
al. om. h. V. (omit this verse). 
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Bullinger's Concordance gives various readings from 
Griesbach to Alford, and the readings of the Cod. Sin. It will 
therefore be seen to be somewhat behind date in this respect 

Young's Concordance professes to give various readings ; 
" 30,000 in the New Testament," says the title page. But 
any one attempting to learn what the variations are will be 
grievously disappointed. In every variation the words are 
merely put in brackets without the least intimation as to 
what the change is, or by what editors or manuscripts. 

Some persons do not go to a Concordance for various 
readings, but to their Testaments. Thus Dr. Scriveners 
Greek Testament gives variations up to the Revisers. 
The Englishman's Greek New Testament up to Wordsworth ; 
several English Testaments give them more or less fully. 

Happily various readings do not seriously affect any of the 
great foundation truths of Christianity, and some have paid 
but little attention to them, and would doubtless, except for 
critical study, have continued to pass them by had they not 
been brought into prominence by the Revised Version. 

Comparatively little need be said in reference to the 
Hebrew Concordances ; their construction will readily be 
seen by comparing them with those already described for the 
New Testament. There may be named : — 

1. "Taylor's Hebrew Concordance " (after Buxtorf), 1754. 

2. " Fiirst's Hebrew Concordance." ^ 

3. " Davidson's Hebrew Concordance." - 

4. " A Handy Hebrew Concordance " ^ (formerly called " The 

Hebraists* Vade MecumP) 

5. "The Englishman's Hebrew Concordance." '^ 

6. " Wilson's Lexicon and Concordance." ^ 

7. " Young's Analytical Concordance." 

8. ''Pick's Bible Student's Concordance." * 

The first four differ from the Greek Concordances which 
are similar in construction, inasmuch as they divide each 
Hebrew root-word into its various inflections. No. 4 does 
this more fully than the others, absolutely dividing each word 

* Tauchnitz, Leipzig. • Bagster & Sons, Ix)ndon. ' Macmillan & Co., 

London. ^ Hamilton & Co., London. 
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into every form found in the Hebrew Bible. The other three 
do not go quite so far. This specimen is from No. i : — 

inn 

Dissecare. To cut in two. 
A piece so cut. 

Dissecuit ^ria i. 
divided he Gen. 15. 10 

PiH. Et dissecuit T©?y 2. 
and divided 10 

Dissedio ^nn 3. 

of Bether Can. 2. 17 

Partem suam 
each piece, each his piece 1^0? 4. 
Gen. 15. 10 

Secta partes ^J;i? 5 . 

the parts Jer. 34. 19 

Partes ejus l^^n? 6. 

the parts thereof 18 

At the end it gives an Index, Vocum Hebraicarum De- 
fectivarum et Anomalarum, and Easy Rules for Reading 
Hebrew. The work forms two volumes folio. 

Fiirst's is a noble but ponderous book of over I^CX) folio 
pages. It gives a quotation in Hebrew for every text Each 
root-word has an introduction in Hebrew and in Latin. It 
has eight appendixes. i. Index Etymologicus, a list of the 
Latin definitions given in the body of the work. 2. Ono- 
masticum Sacrum, giving the signification of the proper 
names in German, 3. Lexicon Aramaicum et Neohebraicum. 
4. Tabula Etymologica particularum Hebraicarum et Ara- 
maicarum. 5. Systema formarum Nominalium. 6. Pro- 
pylsea Masorae. 7. DVD n^D^ nm 1IDDI Bnp \Vth niiliDT IDD 
ntn Dvn nr enp naon Di5n an^n niK-in^ xhx\x\ 8. Tabula 
Comparativa, comparing the Hebrew words with Arabic, 
Syraic, and Aramaic. 

Davidson's is in 4to, also giving quotations in Hebrew. 
It has at each root-word its meaning in English. An appen- 
dix gives a list of Hebrew and Chaldee particles and their 
equivalents in English. 

The Handy Hebrew Concordance is on the same prin- 
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ciple, but gives references only. It gives the meaning of the 
Hebrew roots in a word or two of English, and has full 
lists of particles, and of every other word. 

The Englishman's Hebrew Concordance, two vols., large 
8vo., is on precisely the same principle as the Englishman's 
•Greek. It gives a Hebrew word, and every passage where 
that word occurs, putting in italic the word or words that 
correspond to the Hebrew root. It gives the proper names 
in full, and has indexes both Hebrew and English. 

Wilson's Hebrew Lexicon and Concordances is based 
upon the English Authorised Version, and is on the same 
plan as has already been explained for Bullinger's Greek. It 
has the disadvantage of including several words under one 
heading : thus, under the heading " hate," would be included 
to hate, hater, hatred, to be hated, hateful, and hatefully. 
Also, in some places, where the references to a Hebrew word 
are very numerous, all are omitted, the reader having to 
conclude that if the reference he seeks for is not in the list 
given, it must belong to that word. It gives a notification as 
to what part of the verb is used in each passage. 

Young's Concordance is based on the English. It gives in 
short the meaning of each Hebrew word, and quotes the 
passages. In the verbs, it separates the kal from the niphal, 
&c. This work has the advantage of having the Old and 
New Testaments under one list of words, and is a useful 
book ; but one is sorry to have to add that omissions and 
errors occasionally lessen its value,^ 

Pick's Concordance is on the same plan as Wilson's, 
but gives the meanings of the words in a word or two only. 
There may also be mentioned a Dictionary and Concordance 
of Scripture Proper Names, by W. Henderson, M.D. (T. & T. 
Clark). This work differs from the other Concordances 
based on the English (except Dr. Young's) in that it quotes 
a sentence for each passage. It also gives a short introduc- 
tion to the names of places with intimations as to their 
identification. It avoids giving the signification of names, 
acknowledging the difficulties. A work on this branch of the 

^ ITie edition examined is the " Fifth Thousand — Stereotype." 
NO. VI. — VOL. II. — NEW SERIES. — T. M. EE 
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subject IS still a desideratum, since Fiirst has upset so many 
of the old familiar and favourite significations. 

To complete the list of Concordances those for the 
Septuagint need to be named. They are two ; — 

1. Tromm's Concordance to the LXX, in two vols., folio, 
1 718. It gives a Greek word with its meaning in Latin; 
and quotes every passage where that word occurs, but ranges 
the passages under the various Hebrew words so translated, 
and gives in short the meaning of each Hebrew word. It has 
also occasional references to Origen's Hexapla. It is sup- 
posed to include the Apocrypha, but this has been only 
partially given. It was made from the Aldine text, 1597, 
which has long since given place to the Vatican text. This 
makes it tedious to use the Concordance, for many of the 
verses do not agree in the two texts. It has a Hebrew index, 
and a " Greek Lexicon to the Hexapla." 

2. A handy Concordance to the LXX,* in one vol., small 
4to. It ranges the references under the Greek words, but 
does not give the Hebrew equivalents. It is based on Tisch- 
endorfs edition of the Vatican text, and gives readings from 
Codices Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, Sinaiticus, and Ephraemi. 
Its references extend to the canonical books only. It has an 
appendix of words from Origen's Hexapla, &c., not found 
in the above manuscripts. 

This completes the writer's task. He has endeavoured 
to show what appliances there are in the form of Concor- 
dances for the study of the Word of God, and to give some 
idea of how they may be used to advantage. He has had 
chiefly in view the English student who is acquainted with 
his own language only, though he hopes that the information 
given may be useful to others more learned, and enable them 
to choose the books they think most likely to help them. 
A study of the Scriptures themselves, and pondering over 
the words which God has caused to be written, seeing their 
connection, will, under the blessing of God, be a great 
protection against falling into error, and will lead to our 
building up ourselves on our most holy faith. 

G. MORRISH. 
^ Bagster & Sons. 


THE AORIST OF RECURRENCE IN THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

Every tyro knows the normal sense of the Greek aorist ; 
but there is one use of it which even scholars sometimes 
overlook, or but partially recognise ; and as the sense of some 
important passages of the New Testament is affected by it, 
the object of this paper is to discuss some of these, with the 
view of shewing what light is thrown upon the sense of them 
by proper attention to the tense used in them. But first let 
the reader note how the aorist comes to have a frequentative 
sense. In its proper sense it denotes an action simply past 
(corresponding to the English preterite); but by a natural 
process of thought it comes to express an action which took 
place repeatedly in past time, or some ever-recurrent action, 
and so som^ general principle or law in the matter referred to.* 
The German grammarians call this the gnomic aorist, or the 
aorist of habitude. In English it is best rendered by the 
present tense. Thus (Luke iii. 12), "This is my beloved Son, in 
whom (literally) I was well pleased " {r)v86/c7j(ra) ; but since the 
meaning is, " I was, and ever have been, and will be pleased " 
— an * eternally recurrent complacency ' — it is rightly 
rendered by the present tense, " I am well pleased.*' 

Let us now see how, by observing this feature of the 
aorist, light is thrown, upon such passages as the following. 

I. In the Magnificat — the Virgin's song — (Luke i. 46-55), 
she first praises the Lord for what He had done for herself, 
and then expatiates on this as but a principle of the Divine 
procedure, a * law of the kingdom,' examples of which are 
continually to be seen. Accordingly we have a succession 
of aorists of recurrence (seven in number), which it is a pity 
that neither the A. V. nor the R. V. have rendered in the 
present tense, as follows : " He sheweth strength with His 
arm ; He scattereth the proud in the imagination of their 

^ Winer, supplemented (and to some extent corrected) by Alexander Buttmann 
and our own Donaldson, Jelf, &c. 
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heart; He putteth daivn princes from their thrones, and 
cxalteth them of low degree ; the hungry Yi^filieth with good 
things, and the rich He sendeth empty away ; He helpeth 
Israel, His servant." 

2. In that invaluable record of our Lord's dialogue with 
Nicodemus (John iii.). He chides that ruler of the Jews with 
knowing nothing about that elementary truth of His own 
Scriptures — regeneration — and goes on to ask how he would 
be able to take in far higher truths which He had yet to 
teach, about Himself as the Uplifted One, on faith in Whom 
would hang the eternal life or the perdition of men. Then 
followed a general reflection on the reigning aversion to 
.spiritual light in a carnal world, which I wish that the New 
Testament Revisers had rendered thus : " And this is the con- 
demnation that the light is come into the world, and men 
love the darkness rather than the light, for their deeds are 
evil ; for every one that doeth evil hateth the light, and 
Cometh not to the light lest his works should be reproved." 
The whole statement is, on the face of it, the expression of a 
principle in continual operation, and therefore the aorist 
should be put not in the past tense, but in the present 

3. In James i. 1 1 the general principle of the statement is 
so obvious that the A. V. has, by the instinct of its trans- 
lators, rendered the four aorists which are used in it by the 
present tense : " For the sun is no sooner risen with a burn- 
ing heat but it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof 
falleth, and the grace of the fashion of it perishethr The 
Revisers have here preserved the present tense. But they 
have not been always consistent, for 

4. In I John V. 4 the aorist should be rendered in the 
present tense : '* For whatsoever is born of God overcometh 
the world : and this is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith." The Revisers render the aorist here by the 
perfect tense (" hath overcome "), possibly thinking the Apostle 
was referring to the victories already achieved. But this, I 
think, is unnatural, and I cannot doubt that the A. V. rightly 
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expresses the sense of the statement (as does the Vulgate of 
Jerome — vincii). 

But the most valuable improvement which recognition of 
this use of the aorist would yield is, in my judgment, in 

5. Rom. viii. 29, 30, where no fewer than eight of these 
aorists occur in the expression of the great principles of 
God's procedure towards all His people : " For whom He 
foreknoweth. He also foreordaincth to be conformed to the 
image of His Son . . . and whom He foreordaineth them 
He also calleth ; and whom He callethy them He also jiisti- 
fieth ; and whom He justifieth, them He also glorifieth^ By 
rendering all this in the past tense, expositors are divided 
among themselves as to what time is here meant ; whereas it 
requires only that the context and whole tenor of the passage 
be grasped to satisfy one that no time at all is meant, but a 
principle of action in the Divine administrations of the 
Kingdom of Grace.* 

I have said enough, I hope, to shew that a good deal is 
lost by overlooking this sense of the aorist in the New 
Testament, and several more might have beien added to the 
five examples here given. In such a book as the New Testa- 
ment every effort should be made to convey in the translation 
as much as possible of the sense of the original. This, 
however, may be overdone ; and the Revisers have carried 
this so far, in the opinion of the public, that they will not 
allow the Revised to supersede the Authorised Version. 
Some of those who had to do with that work predicted this 
result, but they were in a minority. Yet, not only in every 
chapter, but almost in every verse, the close student will find 
real improvement. The more, then, is the pity that the 
Revisers lost their chance of superseding the Authorised 
Version in public use. For they often destroyed the exquisite 
ring of the old Version by a determination to extract the 
last shred of the sense of a verse, and even then have not 
made it a bit clearer, and a good deal harsher. 

David Brown. 


* See the writer's Handbook on the Episik to the Romans^ P- 9' (Clark). 1883. 


PROFESSOR MOMERIE ON INSPIRATION/ 

One of the greatest evils in the chief departments of thought 
in the present age is the inordinate love of generalisation, 
which leads its votaries to generalise on the basis of narrow in- 
ductions. It would be difficult to find a more striking 
illustration of this vice of our times than we have in this little 
volume of Professor Momerie's. So far as it deals with the 
subject of inspiration, it consists of hasty conclusions and 
sweeping, wholesale generalisations based on the most pal- 
pably inadequate premises. The aim of the author is to 
overthrow the immemorial doctrine of Christendom, regard- 
ing the nature and extent of the inspiration of the sacred 
writers, and to establish in its stead the doctrine of a universal 
inspiration, of which all men are partakers in a greater or less 
degree. He considers it inconsistent with the relation of God 
as the Creator of the world to hold that He has limited the 
gift of inspiration to some while withholding it from others ; 
or to hold that inspiration " has nothing to do with the 
productions of art, with the discoveries of science, with the 
meditations of the philosopher, with the labours of the 
philanthropist" He represents the advocates of a genuine, 
distinctive inspiration, as believing that God " is a religious 
Being only, and never influences men except for the purpose 
of conveying religious instruction." 

On reading these statements one is at a loss to imagine on 
what authority they are made. Can their author point to any 
theologian of repute who entertains such views, or to any of 
the historical Churches of Christendom, Greek or Latin, 
Lutheran or Reformed, whose Creeds can be adduced in 
justification of such charges ? On the contrary, they hold 
and insist on all that Professor Momerie here charges them 
with denying. They hold that the Divine Logos, who under 
the economy of Grace has been ordained as the Prophet of 
the Church, and specially anointed of the Holy Ghost for the 

^ Inspiration^ ami other Sermons^ by Professor Momerie, M.A., D.Sc, LL.D. 
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execution of His prophetic functions, is also the source of 
light to " every man that cometh into the world," and to the 
whole angelic host. He is the author of Gabriel as well as of 
Adam ; and there is no true wisdom now possessed by man, 
or possessed by the sages of antiquity, which has not come 
from Him "in whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge." 

Professor Momerie endeavours to represent the orthodox 
view as the offspring of a narrow-minded, one-sided, illiberal, 
selfish, and self-conceited conception of the Divine character 
and relations ; but the image he has conjured up has no 
existence save in his own imagination. It is true in this case, 
as it is in all others, that the orthodox view can embrace all 
that is true in the rival theories advanced by its opponents, 
while it adds to them elements without which they cannot be 
accepted as adequate accounts of the facts with which they 
profess to deal. The advocates of the orthodox view of in- 
spiration are under no necessity to deny the doctrine of the 
Divine immanence, or to deny that it is by the presence and 
agency of Him who created all things, visible and invisible, 
that all created things consist This they hold, but at the 
same time they hold that above and beyond all this the 
Scriptures, which are the only reliable source of information 
on this subject, teach that God sustained a relation to the 
sacred writers which He sustained to no others. They teach 
that having bestowed upon them those gifts which He 
regarded as necessary to fit them for His gracious purpose. 
He, by His Holy Spirit, took possession of their entire spiritual 
being, utilising all these gifts for the communication of His 
will to men, so that what they wrote or spoke God spoke, 
for they spake as the Spirit gave them utterance. This fact is 
a sufficient answer to the argument against verbal inspiration 
from observed diversity of style, which Professor Momerie has 
here resurrected once more. It is just because the Holy Spirit 
took full possession of the men whom God had previously 
endowed with the peculiar gifts requisite for His purpose, and 
brought these qualities into action in the production of the 
sacred record, that the styles of the sacred writers are marked 
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by the diversity which has been urged as an argument against 
a plenary inspiration, extending to the language employed. 
Those who advance this argument overlook the fact that these 
writers were created and endowed and trained by God with 
a view to the work they were to accomplish. Surely it must 
be manifest, on the slightest reflection, that in bestowing upon 
them diversity of gifts His design was to produce diversity of 
style, and that uniformity of style, under such an arrange- 
ment, was intentionally rendered impossible. 

But let us look more closely at our author's theory, and at 
the arguments he advances in support of it. Strange to say, 
he finds the key which is to unlock the mysteiy of inspiration 
in the account given of the Divine action in the impartation 
of life to Adam. In that account we are told that God 
breathed into Adam's nostrils the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul. " What the old Hebrew writer meant," 
Professor Momerie says, " was simply that our being was 
derived from God's — that it was in kind identical with God's. 
Every man," he says, " is inspired ; every man is himself an 
inspiration ; he has been, so to speak, begotten by God ; he 
is the outcome of God ; his real nature is in germ Divine." 

In order to reconcile this theory of man's nature and origin 
with " the fact that there is such infinite diversity observable 
among men " our author emphasises the phrase " /// germ 
Divine, The mind which any one possesses to start with," 
he alleges, " is but the germ of what it may eventually become. 
Its development is different in different individuals, so dif- 
ferent that we are apt to forget their common origin. When 
compared with men of genius, average men seem common- 
place and undivine. It is the former only whom we should 
generally speak of as inspired. And even in their case we 
should not apply the word indiscriminately to all they said 
and did, but we should restrict it to the most remarkable of 
their achievements " (p. 2). 

These sentences put us in possession of their author's 
theory of inspiration, and place us in a position to judge of its 
claims. There is no mistaking of his idea, either as regards 
the origin or the extent of it. It has its well-spring in man's 
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nature, and is as wide as the human race. Man, as man, is 
inspired because he is, in virtue of his origin and his relation 
to the fountain whence his being has flowed, himself an 
inspiration of the Almighty. 

Such is the theory ; what about the basis on which its 
author has founded it ? Its sole foundation is, as already 
intimated, the passage in Genesis which represents God as 
breathing into man's nostrils the breath of life, and thus 
constituting him a living soul. It is true there are three addi- 
tional passages placed alongside of it as constituting with it an 
apparent warrant for the doctrine avowed. It is, however, also 
true that the text from Genesis, as interpreted above, rules the 
other texts, and the ruling is such as to neutralise and set at 
naught their testimony — a testimony which, on any fair inter- 
pretation, is absolutely subversive of the author's doctrine. 

Here then is the first illustration of the vice of a narrow 
and exceedingly misleading induction. He has taken a 
passage from the second chapter of the first book in the 
Bible — a passage, too, in which the subject he is treating of 
is manifestly not before the mind of the sacred writer, and he 
insists on making it the standard by which other passages in 
which the subject he professes to be discussing holds a fore- 
most place shall be interpreted. It is surely unnecessary to 
criticise the exegetical principle underlying this procedure. 
The author speaks of " the evolution of the Bible." It may 
be asked, is it in accordance with the theory of evolution to 
form our conception of the mature organism from what we 
know of the mysterious undeveloped germ ? Is it by studying 
their primary life-cells, that biologists manage to describe 
with accuracy, and classify the different forms of earth's yjz^w^z 
^Xi^ flora f Are we accustomed to proceed as our author has 
done in this case, in the case of any other doctrine of holy 
writ ? Do we frame our views of the Godhead by what is 
revealed regarding the Divine nature in the first or second 
chapter of Genesis ? It is one of the strongest proofs of the 
inspiration of the sacred writers that there is nothing on 
record in the earlier books of the Bible — books composed in 
the very dawn of revelation — which is not found to be in 
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harmony with the fullest disclosures of the subsequent books. 
We do not, however, begin with the earlier and obscure, and 
make them regulate our interpretations of the later and more 
lucid. A competent exegete will begin at the other end ; he 
will take up those portions of Scripture in which the subject 
of his study is formally treated and expounded, and he will 
base his doctrinal conclusions on these. Having done this, he* 
will take their clear utterances as guides in the interpretation 
of such references to the same subject as he may find in the 
earlier revelation. 

This is just what our author has not done. He begins with 
Genesis — with the earliest sacred writing in existence — and 
from it, in the face of his own evolutionary principles, formu- 
lates his theory of inspiration. He makes Genesis regulate 
all that the New Testament writers have placed on record 
regarding the subject he has chosen to discuss. 

But what are we to think of the theology evolved from 
this '* old Hebrew writer " by such exegesis } According to 
our author, it was no mere breath of his lungs that Adam 
received from his Creator. His being was derived from God's 
being, and was identical in kind with it, and was truly Divine 
in germ. This is certainly an exalted view of man's nature ; 
a little too exalted for acceptance by those who have anything 
like just conceptions of the Divine nature and who take into 
account the history of our fallen race. It is true the author 
says that man's nature is only the same /// kind with God's ; 
but if, as he says, man's being was derived from God's being, 
it must be the same in substance with the Divine essence. It 
cannot be regarded, if we are to accept our author's account 
of its production, as simply liomoiousios^ but must be recog- 
nized as komoousios, with the fountain whence it flowed. If 
we accept this account of man's origin, we must believe that 
the Divine essence is capable o{ fission or segmentation, or that 
it can be broken up in portions and distributed among finite 
moral agents ; and that, as this process is still in progress, the 
Divine essence is under^^oing perpetual and incessant cur- 
tailment. Surely no one possessed of just views of the Divine 
nature, and of the relations which God sustains to the 
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creatures of His hand, will entertain any such theory when its 
irreverent implications are understood. The transformation 
or the transfusion of the Divine essence into a finite moral 
nature must be regarded as an impossibility, and is beset with 
all the insurmountable difficulties which attach to the doctrines 
of consubstantiation or transubstantiation. 

Viewed in the light of human history, the theory wears a 
very offensive aspect The portion of the Divine essence 
imparted by the creative act to Adam rebelled against its 
fontal source, and from him have sprung a race of moral 
agents who, although possessing portions of that same essence 
as truly as Adam did, give evidence of like alienation from God. 
Are we to believe that all are simply so many incarnations of 
portions of the Divine essence and inspirations of the Almighty ? 

Our author, as we have seen, has only reached his second 
page when he feels constrained to abate and modify his 
theory. " When compared with men of genius," he says, 
" average men seem commonplace and undivine. It is the 
former only whom we should generally speak of as inspired. 
And even in their case we should not apply the word indis- 
criminately to all they said and did, but we should restrict it 
to the most remarkable of their achievements." 

Well, these are considerable abatements of the claims 
advanced for humanity. In the first place, while, according 
to the interpretation given by our author to his normal, 
regulative text, every son of Adam, as truly as Adam him- 
self, is possessed of a portion of the Divine essence which 
constitutes him an incarnate Divine inspiration, it is only a 
certain select few. styled men of genius, *' whom we should 
generally speak of as inspired." And, in the second place, 
" even in their case," we are to exercise caution, and restrict the 
word inspired " to the most remarkable of their achievements 1 " 

Now these abatements are manifestly devised to help the 
theory through the ordeal of the crucial text of fact which 
the author must have seen looming even through, and in 
despite of, the haze of this semi-pantheistic speculation. 
We cannot, however, allow our theorist to subject his theory 
to such illogical shrinkage. He has laid down his funda- 
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mental principle in a literal interpretation of the Divine 
action in the creation of man, and by that principle, with 
all its legitimate consequences, he must abide. That prin- 
ciple may admit of a greater or less degree of inspiration (if 
we can imagine one portion of the Divine essence as better 
informed than another), according to the measure of the 
Divine essence imparted in the particular case ; but in ever>- 
case, wherever that essence is, and in whatever measure 
possessed, there inspiration is, and cannot, without doing 
despite to the divinity enshrined within, be treated with in- 
difference as unworthy of recognition, or hearkened to in 
some of its utterances or doings, v hile in its other activities 
no account whatever is to be taken of anything it says or 
does ! Having got hold of the principle that inspiration im- 
plies the possession of the very essence of God, and having 
seen that our author not only holds this, biit claims that man, 
as man, possesses this essence, we must go through with these 
inseparable cognate principles, and hold that every individual 
of the race, in all lands and in all times, has been possessed 
of the great gift of a portion of the Divine essence — a portion 
constituting his personal being — and of its necessary adjunct, 
a truly Divine inspiration. Our author must admit this or 
abandon his theory. He cannot be permitted to make 
his own selections out of the human family and claim that 
the word "inspired " is to be restricted to these. His funda 
mental is irreconcilable with any such restriction, and, of 
necessity, carries with it the doctrine of a universal inspira- 
tion — the inspiration of the most degraded tribes of " the dark 
continent " as truly, though not in the same degree, as the 
most enlightened nations of the earth. 

But even with the limitation of the term " inspired " to 
men of genius, there is still a grave difficulty to be encoun- 
tered. The men who have been recognised as men of genius, 
whether in ancient or in modern times, have not been of one 
mind in regard to things which it most concerns man to 
know. On the contrary, their speculations respecting the 
soul, the universe, or God have been of the most conflicting 
character. Not only of the sages of Greece or of Rome, but 
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of the philosophers of modern times, even up to our own day, 
may it be said, that by their wisdom they knew not God, and 
have been in irreconcilable conflict with one another. Is it 
not manifest that these great facts which are engraven as 
with a pen of iron on the face of human history warrant us 
in rejecting the theory which claims for men of genius the 
high prerogatives of a Divine inspiration ? 

There is, besides, a still more serious aspect of this theory 
which must not be overlooked If all men are partakers of 
a portion of the Divine essence, or of a " Divine germ " as our 
author puts it, the question very naturally arises, how comes 
it to pass that in every instance in the history of our race, 
with the one exception of our Divine Redeemer, this germ 
develops in a woefully wrong direction. Even the author 
of " Ecce Homo," who certainly cannot be charged with 
any peculiarly orthodox leanings, acknowledges that holiness 
is so rare a characteristic of man that, in the whole history of 
the race, there have not been more than one or two, if any, 
instances of what could be regarded as genuine holiness. 

Now this one fact is fatal to the theory. A germ that 
uniformly develops in an evil direction must in its native 
character be evil, and consequently cannot, without grave 
offence against the Most Holy, be regarded as a portion of 
His essence. Our author seems to overlook this great and 
awfully momentous fact — a fact to which the Word of God 
bears constant testimony — that man "is indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all spiritual good," and is as the Articles 
of the Church of England put it, "very far gone from 
original righteousness {ab originali jiistitia quant longissime 
distet), and is of his own nature inclined to evil." This 
could not be said, in truth, if man in his very essence were 
neither more nor less than a portion of the immaculate 
essence of Deity. Had our author kept this teaching of the 
Bible and of all human history before his mind, he would 
never have thought of exalting our fallen nature into the 
exalted position claimed for it in this volume. He would have 
seen that men whose hearts are at enmity against God, and 
are not subject, and cannot be subject to His law, are not in a 
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position to think rightly of Him, or to instruct others in 
regard to His attributes or His relations to men. Any one 
who will accept what the Scriptures and all human history 
teach regarding the native darkness of the human mind 
respecting Divine things, must be constrained to confess that, 
apart from a supernatural revelation, such as this author 
utterly ignores, and apart from a supernatural agency put 
forth on the original recipients of it in communicating the 
revelation received by them to their fellow-men, there had 
been no true knowledge of the one only living and true 
God possessed by our race. 

Indeed, the fact is that although men entered originally 
upon their career with accurate conceptions of God, they 
did not like to retain God in their thoughts, and changed the 
truth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator who is blessed for ever. 
The Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, gives 
a full sketch of the process of degradation through 
which men passed in their conceptions of God, and he 
assumes that his sketch was true, not only at Rome, but 
throughout the Gentile and Jewish world — true of all nations 
however cultured ; and, on the face of it, the verdict it gives 
out is that there is no recuperative spiritual capacity in men 
to recover the knowledge of God once possessed by them, 
but which, because they did not like to retain it, they have 
cast behind their backs or trodden under foot. It is idle to 
glorify human nature as our author has done, and to claim 
for it an inspiration as extensive as the race itself. No man 
can hold with Paul in his estimate of man, and at the same 
time accept Professor Momerie's estimate. Holding as 
Christian men must with the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
they must reject the speculations of any man who claims for 
human nature, in its fallen estate, and apart from the imme- 
diate and supernatural agency of the Holy Ghost, capacity to 
acquire such knowledge of God as will make its possessor 
wise unto salvation or fit him for communicating infallibly 
that knowledge to others. 

In these sermons, which are simply an attack upon the 
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Word of God, Professor Momerie adopts the usual very 
unfair and utterly unphilosophical method of discussion. 
He begins with the objections commonly urged against the 
orthodox doctrine, and from these he constructs his theory. 
Instead of collecting together and analysing the great facts 
presented in the Scriptures, and the claims advanced by the 
sacred writers themselves, he culls out such apparent dis- 
crepancies as he thinks most striking, and parades these as 
proofs of the fallibility of the sacred record, and conse- 
quently of the lack of inspiration on the part of its authors. 
A scientist or a philosopher who would proceed in this 
fashion in dealing with the phenomena of matter or of mind 
would be disowned by the science of the age, and would find 
himself treated as a mere sciolist. Common sense as well as 
common honesty, not to speak of science, demands a ver}- 
different course. A truly scientific mode of procedure will 
take all the facts into account, and from these, fully and fairly 
considered, will evolve its theory. When this has been done 
it will take up those incidental features of the phenomena 
which seem at variance with the conclusions reached, and will 
weigh and estimate them at their proper value ; but it will 
never allow the incidental, however unaccountable it may 
appear in the present state of knowledge, to overbear the 
concurrent testimony of the great body of facts by which 
the theory evolved has been suggested, and by which it has 
been confirmed and justified. The reverent student of the 
Word will feel greatly strengthened in his conviction regarding 
the wisdom and the righteousness of this course when he calls 
to remembrance the numerous alleged irreconcilable dis- 
crepancies that have been satisfactorily explained by the 
progress of scholarly investigation. As it has been in the 
past, he will naturally conclude, so it may be in the future : 
increase of knowledge may solve problems over which a less 
competent scholarship has laboured in vain. 

As specimens of the discrepancies selected, or, as the 
author calls them, palpable contradictions, the following from 
the first two chapters of Genesis may suffice. " In chapter 
first the birds and beasts," he says, " were created before man. 
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In the second, man is created before the birds and beasts. 
.... In the first, man and woman are created together, as the 
closing and completing work of the whole creation ; created 
also, as is evidently implied, in the same kind of way, to be 
the complement of one another ; and thus created, they are 
blessed together. In the second (ii. 7, 8, 15, 22), the beasts 
and birds are created between the man and the woman. 
First the man is made of the dust of the ground, and is 
placed by himself in the garden ; then the beasts and the 
birds are made, and the man gives them names ; and lastly, 
after all this, the woman is made out of one of his ribs, hot as 
the complement, but only as a helpmate for the man. The 
Biblical account of the creation, therefore, is erroneous, not 
only because it contradicts the teaching of science, but 
because it contradicts itself" 

Now it is a canon of fair criticism that a writer be credited 
with the measure of intelligence which his work displays. It 
is also universally acknowledged that the writer, or, if you 
choose, the writers, of these two chapters must be credited with 
no ordinary measure of intelligence. The subject dealt with 
is one of the sublimest ever touched by man — the origin of 
the universe — and it is confessed, as confessed it must be, 
that although the account was penned away in the dawn of 
letters, there is not a sentence that is not in keeping with its 
august theme. Its merits and native grandeur can only be 
seen in its unapproachable majesty when it is placed side by 
side with the crude kosmogonies of the heathen, or the 
kosmogony of Professor Huxley, who evolves out of blind 
force the conscious intellect and will of man. 

Bearing these facts in mind, are we to believe that a writer 
possessing the range of intelligence revealed in this narrative 
of creation would contradict himself within the compass of 
these two brief chapters, or that even a " redactor " gifted as 
this one must have been, would be guilty of placing two contra- 
dictory narratives in such close connection that their 
incongruity and mutual antagonism, if we are to credit 
Professor Momerie and Dr. Dods and Professor Huxley, 
must stare the reader in the face ? Surely it is but due to the 
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record to seek some explanation which may save the intelli- 
gence of the sacred writer from being sacrificed at the shrine 
of such ruthless, unbridled criticism. Such explanation is not 
far to seek. In the first place, as has been pointed out again 
and again, the account given in the first chapter is generic, 
while that given in the second is specific and detailed. The 
first tells us that God created man, male and female, after His 
own image, and blessed them, the man and the woman. Here 
we have the general statement without any attempt at detail. 
We are not told, as Professor Momerie alleges, that He 
created them together, nor are we informed regarding 
the material out of which either of them was fashioned. For 
aught that this account states, they may have been created 
separately, and formed out of different materials. If any 
other account says they were so created, there is nothing in 
this account to contradict it. In the second chapter the 
details, for which the general statement leaves ample room, 
are given, and we are informed that the man was created from 
the dust of the ground, and that the woman was formed out 
of a rib taken from his side ; just as Paul put it, the woman 
is of the man ^nAfor the man (i Cor. xi. 8, 9). 

But how are we to reconcile the account which represents 
the birds and beasts as created before man with the account 
which represents man as created before the birds and beasts ? 
In view of the manifest intelligence of the narrator, we are 
certainly justified in seeking and accepting any reasonable 
explanation before charging him with what Professor 
Momerie calls " a palpable contradiction." This explanation 
is at hand and is very simple. The ground of the apparent 
discrepancy is in the English translation, and not in the 
Hebrew original. If instead of rendering the verb "T^J in the 
imperfect, as our translators have done, we render It in the 
pluperfect, the discrepancy disappears, and the two narratives 
are in perfect accord. Instead of representing the narrator 
as saying that " The Lord God created every beast of the 
field and every fowl of the heavens, and brought them to the 
man," the passage would then read, " Now the Lord God had 
created every beast of the field and every fowl of the heavens, 
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and he brought them to the man." This passage is so 
rendered in Rabbi Leeser's translation of the Old Testament, 
and such change of tense in translating it is recognised by 
Bush and Delitzsch as grammatically just. 

We have, moreover, an analogous case in the accounts 
given of the recovery of Hezekiah in 2 Kings xx. 7 and in 
Isaiah xxxviii. 21. In the former passage Isaiah is repre- 
sented as giving instructions about placing the figs on the 
boil before the king's recovery, while in the latter the 
prophet's instruction about the figs is not mentioned until 
the narrative of his recovery, together with a copy of 
his song of thanksgiving, has been placed on record. 
This apparent discrepancy in the order of these incidents 
has been obviated by our translators, who have rendered 
the same Hebrew verb ^'^ which occurs in both passages in 
the same Hebrew tense by different tenses in English. In 
Kings the translation is, ** And Isaiah said take a cake of figs, 
and they took and laid it on the boil, and he recovered," 
In Isaiah the rendering is, " Now Isaiah had said, let them 
take a cake of figs and lay it for a plaister upon the boil, 
and he shall recover." Indeed, in these two narratives we 
have a twofold illustration of the way in which our translators 
have proceeded in turning Hebrew tenses into English. In 
Kings, as rendered by them, the 8th verse reads, " And 
Hezekiah said unto Isaiah, What shall the sign be that I shall 
go up unto the house of the Lord } " In Isaiah the same 
verse with the same verb "^P« in the same tense is rendered 
thus, " Hezekiah also had said, What is the sign," &c 

Now by this simple and truly grammatical expedient our 
translators have avoided the creation of an apparent discre- 
pancy in these narratives of Hezekiah's recovery, and we 
have never heard of a Hebrew scholar who has ventured to 
question the grammatical propriety of their procedure. Their 
solution of the apparent discrepancy of these two narratives 
is ours in regard to the discrepancy which Professor Momerie 
has charged upon the accounts of creation as given in the first 
two chapters of Genesis. A change of tense in the trans- 
lation is all that is needed. ROBERT Watts. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

It would be impossible to treat adequately of Christmas 
carols without saying something of Christmas itself, with the 
observance of which they are so intimately associated. 

Festivals and festivities at this time of the year are very 
much older than the Christian period. They had their origin 
in the ancient worship of the Sun, who was specially adored 
at this time, because the shortest day being past, he turned 
his chariot back in the direction of summer, and began to 
rise earlier and set later. Hence comes Yule-tide^ one 
of the ancient names for Christmas, from the word luly 
meaning " wheel " or " revolution," referring to the return 
of the sun. 

The Druids in Britain kept this season in honour of the 
deity Thor, who gives his name to the fifth day of the week, 
Thursday or T/ior^s day. The mistletoe was used by them 
in these festivities, but I do not know whether the pleasant 
custom now associated with that plant existed then, or origi- 
nated with them. 

The Roman Saturnalia also took place at this time of 
year. 

The observance of the Feast of the Nativity at this 
season was enjoined upon Christians as early as the first 
and second centuries. The exact date of our Lord's birth is 
not certain, and in this instance, as in many others, the rulers 
of the Church may have sought to wean newly converted 
people from idolatrous practices by appointing for a Christian 
festival the day or season formerly devoted to heathen 
worship. 

In the nth and 12th centuries the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of Christ was in danger of being forgotten 
through the prevalence of a widespread heresy called 
Manicheisni, upon the peculiar tenets of which I will not 
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dwell. St. Francis of Assisi — the founder of the famous 
Franciscan Order of Monks — in the winter of 1223 obtained 
permission from the Pope to introduce into the churches 
where he had influence certain ceremonies at Christmas, 
which he thought would impress upon the uneducated and 
others, who had not taste or understanding to follow abstruse 
theological discussions, the great truth then being obscured 
by Manichean teaching — that " the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us" — the weighty fact expressed in the 
word " Emmanuel^ 

Mrs. Oliphant, in her biography of St. Francis, thus 
relates his^ proceedings : — 

"When the eve of the Nativity approached, Francis 
instructed a certain grave and worthy man, called Giovanni, 
to prepare an ox and an ass, with a manger and all the com- 
mon fittings of a stable, for his use in the church. When 
the solemn night arrived, Francis and his brethren arranged 
all these things into a visible representation of the occur- 
rences of the night at Bethlehem. The manger was filled 
with hay, the animals were led into their places ; the scene 
was prepared, as we see it now in the churches of Southern 
Italy — a reproduction, as far as the people knew how, in 
startling realistic detail, of the surroundings of the first 
Christmas — the friars sang new canticles, which were listened 
to with all the eagerness of a people accustomed to the 
jongleurs and wandering minstrels, and to whom such songs 
were all the food to be had for the intellect and imagination. 


i> 


With this PrcesepiOy Krippe, Creche, or Crib of St. Francis 
commenced the hymns of the Nativity, which are so favourite 
a part of Christian worship, and from them Christmas carols 
sprang, of which, while some might be classed with hymns» 
though they follow perhaps too much the narrative form, 
others, even when serious in their meaning, are of too secular 
a character to be sung with profit during Divine service. 

Carols arose thus in Italy, but the best authorities assign 
to France and Burgundy the credit of their origin. They are 
there called NoelSy which Sir George Grove, in his Dictionary 
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of Music ^ defines as " a peculiar kind of hymn or canticle on 
the Nativity, of mediaeval origin." 

But Jeremy Taylor tells us when and where the first carol 
was sung : " After the angel had told his message in plain 
song, the whole chorus joined in descant, and sang an hymn 
to the tune and sense of Heaven, where glory is paid to God 
in eternal and never-ceasing offices, and whence good-will 
descends upon man in never-ceasing torrents. As soon as 
these blessed choristers had sung their Christmas carol^ and 
taught the Church a hymn to put into her offices for ever, the 
angel returned into heaven." 

The carol says : 

" The first Newell the angels did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds in fields as they lay." 

So this was not an original idea of the great divine. 

There are^ two derivations given of the word Noel^ either 
of which is sufficiently expressive and satisfactory. One is 
the French nouvelle^ or " news." This fits very well the angelic 
message, " Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy." The 
other is the Latin nataliSy whence comes our word " nataV 
or birth-day, which accords with the event commemorated. 

Carol has also more than one derivation. Some think 
it comes from ceorl^ an Anglo-Saxon word, afterwards 
spelled and pronounced churl, which now means a rude, 
surly fellow, but originally signified a rustic or countryman. 
The idea was that carols were sung more in villages than 
towns. This seems rather a far-fetched derivation. Others 
derive it from the Italian carolare, to sing joyously ; and 
Baretti, in his Dictionary, explains carol to be a dance accom- 
panied by singing. Others say its root is the same as quadrille 
or carillotiy a song or dance for four persons. 

It seems incongruous to us now to couple sacred themes 
with dancing and dance music. But they were not always 
considered incongruous. David danced before the Ark. In 
Ps. cxlix. 3, we read, " Let them praise Him in the dance ; let 
them sing praises to Him with tabret and harp." 
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Dante writes {Paradise, Cants, xxiv. v. 17) : — 

" Even thus their carols weaving variously 
They by the measure paced, or swift or slow, 
Made me to rate the riches of their joy." 

In Chaucer's Dreame he says : — 

" I saw her daunce so comely, 
Carol and sing so sweetly." 

The Mummers who used to go about carolling no doubt 
danced to the music too. Dancing being looked upon, like 
singing, as a mode of expressing joy, and joy being the lead- 
ing thought in the ancient carols. 

Singing and dancing in churches on special occasions 
was common in the middle ages, but led in the course of 
years to great irreverence. There was great difficulty in 
suppressing it on the continent, and in England too, though 
it did not exist here to the same extent. As late as the 17th 
century the apprentices and servants of the city of York 
used to have a dance in the Minster on Shrove Tuesday, and 
Dean Lake was almost killed by the apprentices for trying to 
keep them out There was also an annual dance at Salisbury 
Cathedral. At Echternach, in Luxembourg, there is a 
dancing procession from the bridge to the cathedral, round 
the altar and out again to the cemetery, where the perfor- 
mers separate. In 1869 there were 8,000 persons in this 
procession. The Daily Telegraph of February 22nd, 1875, 
gives an interesting account of a ceremony which takes place 
on Shrove Tuesday, Corpus Christi Day, and the Feast of 
the Immaculate Conception, in the Cathedral, at Seville. 
Twelve of the choir boys sing a joyful carol, and dance to 
the music of a band. After the dance, they play a Castanet 
obligate to the tune. This is done thrice. The ceremony is 
witnessed by a large congregation sitting, and the writer says 
there is no appearance of irreverence or levity. There is no 
doubt that sacred music was associated with solemn and 
stately dancing in former times ; and, like many other ancient 
practices, degenerated into abuse, and was then abolished. 

Carols were sung in the Mystery Plays or Sacred Dramas 
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SO popular in the middle ages. As an instance of the fami- 
liar way in which Scriptural subjects were handled in those 
compositions, there is one on the deluge, in which Noah's 
wife refuses to enter the ark, because she will not leave 
her gossips behind. Her sons at last push her in by force, 
when she relieves her wounded feelings by giving Noah a 
sounding box on the ear. 

Marguerite de'Valois, Queen of Navarre, was the author 
of a Mystery Play, entitled Le Comedie de la Nativitie de J^su 
Christy in which one of the songs commences "Dansons, 
chantons." So the carol and the dance went together at 
Christmas time. 

Most writers then attribute to the I2th century the 
beginning of Christmas carols, but many authorities assign 
to the nth " From Church to Church," and that magnificent 
song " Royal Day," which is common to the whole of Europe, 
and which Luther declared to be all but inspired. 

If we do not admit the great antiquity assigned to those 
two carols, undoubtedly the most ancient and interesting is 
the famous " Prose de TAne." At Beauvais and Sens, in 

A 

France, there is a religious festival called Ftfte de rAne, illus- 
trating the Flight into Egypt. A maiden is seated upon an 
ass, richly caparisoned, bearing a babe in her arms, repre- 
senting the Virgin and the Infant Jesus. A man representing 
Joseph leads the ass through the city till they arrive at the 
cathedral. 

The procession takes place on the Feast of the Circum- 
cision, and is very popular. 

They sing : 

Orientis partibus 
Advantavit asinus 
Pulcher et fortissimus 
Sarcinis aptissimus 

Hez, Sire asnes, Hez ! 

The music of this carol is quaint and rude in style, and 
something like a plain-song chant. 

Christmas carols may be divided into two classes, serious 
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and secular. I do not, as would seem to be the proper word, 
callj the former " sacred," because there are a great number 
which are not founded on Scripture, but on legends, though 
their tone and treatment are serious and reverential. 

The second class, as appears from this which I quote a 
few verses (date 1700), were generally sung at home, to " dance 

music," Mr. Chappel says, on Christmas Eve. 

« 

" Now that the time is come wherein 

Our Saviour Christ was born, 

The larders full of beef and pork, 

The garners filled with corn. 

" With mutton, veal, beef, pig, and pork 
Well furnish every board, 
Plum-pudding, furmity, and what 
Thy stock will then afford." 

The serious took the parts of psalms and hymns in the 
service on Christmas Day. In rural England it was cus- 
tomary for the parish clerk at the end of the service to 
wish the people a ** merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year." Some people seem to think now that merriment, 
in the ordinary sense, is out of keeping with religious feeling. 
But " Wisdom is justified in all her children." 

In the 14th century were produced two fine and well- 
known carols, " Christ was born on Christmas Day," and 
the " Seven Joys of Mary." The former will be noticed pre- 
sently under another heading, and the second is an example 
of the continued life of a tune for upwards of four hundred 
years, adapted during that period to all sorts of words. 

In the 15th century we find carols composed to be sung to 
children with a lullaby. Herod and the Slaughter of tlie 
Holy Innocents were favourite themes for these sacred songs. 
Some, too, have a chorus or refrain, like many of the, happily, 
obsolete comic songs, which read like nonsense, but which 
originally had probably a meaning, the words being perhaps a 
corruption of familiar expressions. 
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'' As I road out this enderes (last) night, 
Three jolly shepherds I saw a sight, 
And all about their fold a star shone bright. 
They sang ter-li-ter low. 
So merrily the shepherd's their pipes can blow." 

The famous Coventry carol is a well-known example of 
the lullaby ; it commences thus : — 

** Lul-lay, thou little tiny child, 
By, by, lul-ly, lul-lay." 

I will quote another carol, because it will serve a double 
purpose, not only being an example of the lullaby class, but 
also introducing us to others very popular in the time of 
Henry VI., in which Latin phrases were mixed with the 
English words : 

" There is a Child born of our Blessed Virgin ; 
I heard a Maid lullaby to sing ; 
* Peace, my dear Child, of Thy weeping, 
For Thou shalt be our heavenly King.' 
Now sing we, and now sing we, 
To the Gloria tibiy DomineJ* 

A noble specimen of this description of carol is " Christ 
was bom on Christmas Day." It shows how the holly and 
other evergreens were used always in Christmas decora- 
tions : 

** Christ was bom on Christmas Day, 
Twine the holly, wreathe the bay, 
Christus natus hodieJ* 

The occurrence of these Latin sentences arose from the 
Church Services being in the Latin language, as they are now 
n the Roman Catholic Church. These words were portions 
of the Liturgy or of Latin hymns familiar to the people. 

HuUah has copied this fashion in his fine and popular 
song of " The Storm." The refrain is Miserere^ Dotnine^ and in 
the last verse it is Gloria tibi^ Domine, as in the carol quoted 
above. 
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To the 15th century belongs the "Cherry-tree Carol," 
which is one of the best known of the legendary carols. 

" Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he 
When he married Mary, 
The Queen of Gallilee." 

" Joseph and Mary walked 
Through a garden gay. 
Where the cherries they grew 
Upon every tree.'* 

Joseph refuses to gather cherries for Mary at her request, 
when the cherry-tree bends down that she may pluck the fruit 
herself. 

To the 1 6th century belongs " I saw Three Ships." 

" I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day ; 
I saw three ships come sailing in 
On Christmas Day in the morning.*' 

"Jesus Christ and our Lady" were in the ships, and 
" they sailed into Bethlehem." 

Some attribute this strange feat to the author's ignorance of 
geography ; others interpret the ships as camels, called the 
"ships of the desert." Whether this desigjnation belonged 
to them at so early a date I do not know. 

We come now to the 17th century, when contemporar>' 
musicians composed new carols, properly harmonised and 
arranged for the voice as we have them now. The credit of 
having made this new departure is claimed for France and 
Italy respectively, as the credit of originating them was 
claimed. Francois Eustache du Courroy, Mattre de Henri IV., 
published a collection at Paris in 1610; but, to quote Sir 
George Grove again, " Giovanni M. Nanini, who died at Rome 
in 1607, has left us a magnificent example in the form of a 
motif, * Hodie Christus natus est,* in the course of which he 
introduces the exclamation No^ with striking effect." 

Far be it from us to attempt to argue the claims of these 
rival musicians. We must state, however, that the Italian 
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composers did not follow to any great extent Nanini's 
example, while the French have produced collections of carols 
of great merit from time to time since that date. In England, 
William Byrd, whose works are in the possession of the 
Royal College of Music, composed a number of what he spells 
" carowlesl^ one of which is a lullaby like those I have already 
alluded to. It is taken from a book the title of which is, 
"Tenor Psalms, Sonets, and Songs of Sadness and Pietie, 
made into musicke of five parts, by William Byrd, one of the 
Gentlemen of the Queen's Majestie's Royal Chappell, 
London, 1587." 

At this period, in carol singing the air was given to the 
tenor, and not, as is usual now, to the treble. To this century 
belong two very beautiful legendary carols, "The Seven 
Virgins " and " The Holy Well." 

The former refers to the sufferings of Jesus as an incite- 
ment to charity, and to pray even for our enemies ; and the 
latter is a legend of His childhood, borrowed, most likely, 
from some of the Apocryphal Gospels. 

'* All under the leaves and the leaves of life, 
I met with virgins seven ; 
And one of them was Mary Mild, 
Our I-,ord's mother of heaven." 

Thomas asks them what they are seeking for, and the>' 
tell him for Jesus Christ. 

" Go down, go down to yonder town, 
And sit in the gallery ; 
And there you'll see sweet Jesus Christ 
Nailed to a big yew-tree." 

" The Holy Well " is simple and quaint, and runs thus : 

" As it fell out one May morning. 
And on a bright holiday, 
Sweet Jesus asked of His dear mother 
If He might go to play." 
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" Sweet Jesus went down to yonder town, 
As far as the Holy Well, 
And there did see as fine children 
As any tongue can tell." 

He asks them to play with Him, but they refuse, and He 
returns to tell His mother : 

" I bid God bless them every one 
And Christ their bodies see ; 
Little children, shall I play with you ? 
And you shall play with me. 

" But then they answered me * No,' 
They were lords' and ladies' sons ; 
And I, the meanest of them all, 
Was bom in an ox's stall." 

Mary wishes Him to go back and revenge himself upon 
them, but " sweet Jesus " says : 

" * Nay, nay,' sweet Jesus mildly said, 
* Nay, nay, that must not be, 
For there are too many sinful souls 
Crying out for the help of Me." 

The Nativity and the visit of the Magi seem to have been 
popularly blended together, though the latter belongs to the 
Feast of the Epiphany. It is this confusion of thought and 
the presenting of gifts to the infant Christ by the Magi which 
gave rise to the presents, usual at this season, called Christmas- 
boxes. The underlying idea, I suppose, should be, " Inasmuch 
as ye have done to the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.*' 

" We Three Kings of Orient are " is a very fine carol. The 
Magi are identified with the "three kings of Cologne" thus. 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his work on Vulgar Errors, clears up the 
matter : " These wise men or kings," says he, " were probably 
of Arabia, and descended of Abraham by Keturah, who, 
apprehending the mystery of the star, were by the same 
conducted into Judaea, returned into their own country, and 
were after baptised by Thomas ; thence, about three hundred 
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years after, by Helena the Empress, their bodies were trans- 
lated to Constantinople ; thence by Eustatius into Milan, and 
at last by Renatus the Bishop into Cologne (i 170), where they 
are believed at present to remain, their monuments shown 
unto strangers, and, having lost their Arabian titles, are 
crowned kings of Cologne." 

Many carols are based upon the visit of the Magi, whose 
legendary names are Melchoir, Balthazar, and Gospar. 

The second division of carols, which I have called 
" secular " by way of distinction, though in many of them 
sacred allusions occur, may be divided into " festive," like the 
boar's head and wassail carols, and " miscellaneous," including 
holly and ivy carols. 

Carol-singing has always been associated with Christmas 
festivities since the Anglo-Norman period, as this verse 
testifies : 

" Not a man here shall taste my March beer, 
Till a Christmas carol he doth sing ; 
Then all clapped their hands and shouted and sung, 
Till the hall and the parlour did ring." 

Perhaps from this custom arose the saying, "No song, no 
supper." 

There is a story told of a jovial knight who challenged 
his guests in this fashion one evening, declaring that no drink 
should pass round the table till every man, wlto was master 
of his wife, sang a carol. A profound silence ensued, broken 
at last by an old gentleman (probably a widower) who feebly 
commenced his song. But he broke down at the first verse, 
so dismayed was he by the stillness which prevailed. But 
there was a wonderful difference when the jovial knight chal- 
lenged each lady to sing who was mistress of her husband. 
Every lady in the room immediately struck up her favourite 
carol, and as few of them agreed in choice, such joyous cater- 
wauling was never heard before. 

The wassail bowl was an invariable adjunct to the 
Christmas feast This favourite beverage was made of hot ale, 
nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted crab-apples. It must have 
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been drunk in Dickens' younger days, for in Pickwick he 
alludes to it. The scene is at the house of Mr. Wardle, of 
Dingley Dell, an old-fashioned gentleman. 

" When they were all tired of * Blind-man's Buff,' there was a 
great game at * Snap-dragon,' and when fingers enough were burned 
at that, and all the raisins were gone, they sat down by the huge fire 
of blazing logs to a substantial supper, and a mighty bowl of wass^dl, 
in which the hot apples were hissing and bubbling with a rich look and 
a jolly sound that were perfectly irresistible. 

" * This,' said Mr. Pickwick, looking around him, ' this is indeed 
comfort.' 

" ' Our invariable custom,' said Mr. Wardle ; ' everybody sits down 
with us on Christmas eve, as you see them now — servants and all ; 
and here we wait till the clock strikes twelve to usher Christmas in.' " 

In the monasteries the wassail bowl was placed before the 
Abbott with great ceremony, and was CB\\ed poculum caritatis^ 
the " cup of charity " or " love." 

In the ancient universities, and at the Lord Mayor's 
banquets, and those of the old city Companies, a great silver 
tankard filled with wine is passed round. Every one takes a 
sip, wipes it with a napkin, and hands it on to his neighbour 
till it makes the circuit of the table. This is most probably a 
survival of the wassail bowl at the monasteries, and is called 
by almost the same name, the " loving cup." 

In the country the wassailers went from house to house, 
receiving money, food, and drink, as in more modern times the 
Waits used to do on Christmas Eve. 

" Our wassail we do fill 
With apples and with spice, 
Then grant us your good-will 
To taste here once or twice 
Of our wassail. 




" And now we must be gone 
To seek out more good cheer ; 
Where bounty will be shown 
As we have found it here 
With our wassail." 
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" The Wassailer's Carol " is very pretty and simple. 

" Here we come a-wassailing, 
Among the leaves so green \ 
Here we come a wandering, 
So fair to be seen. 

Love and joy come to you, 

And to your wassail too ; 

And God send you a happy New Year, 

A New Year ; 
And God send you a happy New Year. 

" We are not the daily beggars * 
That beg from door to door ; 
But we are neighbour s children, 
Whom ye have seen before. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

" We have got a little purse. 

Made of stretching leather skin ; 
We want a little of your money 
To line it well within. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

" God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress too ; 
And all the little children, 
That round the table go. 

'* Good master and mistress, 

While you're sitting by the fire, 
Pray think of us poor children, 
Who are wandering in the mire." 

The antiquity of the word and the origin of the custom 
are shown by the fact that Rowena, daughter of Hengist, 
presented Vortigern with a cup of wine (or drink of some 
sort), saying, " Lourde King, wassail," meaning " good health " 
in Anglo-Saxon. Let us hope the King was polite and made 
the proper reply, " Drinkhail," " I drink health." Both words 
occur in a carol of the 1 3th century, said to be the oldest in 
this country. It is written in Anglo-Norman, and was dis- 
covered on a blank leaf in the middle of one of the MSS. in 
the British Museum. It is supposed to be one of those sung 
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by the Troubadours in Normandy. Its French origin 
appears from one of the verses I extract : 

" Lordlings, listen to our lay — 
We have come from far away, 

To seek Christmas. 
In this mansion we are told 
He his yearly feast doth hold, 

Tis to-day ! 

May joy come from God above 

To all those who Christmas love. 
♦ ♦ * 

" To English ale, and Gascon wincy 
And French^ doth Christmas most incline — 

And Anjoiis too ! " 

« * « 

" Lords, by Christmas and the host 
Of this mansion hear my toast — 

Drink it well. 
Each must drain his cup of wine ; 
And I first will toss off mine ; 

Thus I advise. — 
Here then I bid you all WassaU^ 
Cursed be he who will not say, DrinkhaiL 
The other festive carols are those in honour of the boar's 
head, which, treated with scant courtesy during his life, was 
much honoured after death at Christmas time. On the 
occasion of the son of Henry II. being recognised as Heir 
Apparent, the King himself with great pomp brought in the 
boar's head, preceded by trumpeters, who announced the 
coming dish with joyous blast from their instruments. 

Since the year 1 340 the boar's head has been the Christ- 
mas dish at Queen's College, Oxford, and is carried in with 
much state and ceremony. The ancient carol being sung 
as the procession moves on : 

" Caput apri deferro^ 
Reddens laudes Domino,''^ 

The origin of this custom is said to be as follows. A 
student of Queen's strolled out one day as far as Shot- 
over Forest, some four miles from Oxford, and sat down 
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under a tree, to study the works of Aristotle. Looking 
up from his book reflectively, to ponder on the meaning 
of a difficult passage, he, horror-stricken, saw a wild boar 
charging down upon him with open mouth. Starting to his 
feet as the boar's tusks were just touching him, he thrust his 
Aristotle down the animal's throat, and fled, shouting 
" Grecutn est I " Whether he uttered this exclamation from 
the conviction that the boar would find the author as tough 
and difficult of digestion as he had found him, or whether 
having, from perusal of the book, assimilated Greek preju- 
dices, he simply meant to convey to the boar that he looked 
upon him as a barbarian, or, indeed, what became of the 
boar is not recorded ; but the commemoration of this great 
deliverance takes place every Christmas at Queen's, and a 
member of that College informed me that in his experience, 
though he could not say it was always done, the boar's head was 
borne into dinner with a volume of Aristotle in his mouth. 

But, alas I the archaeologists will leave us no romances. 
They assure us that, though this incident may have occurred 
at Oxford, the eating of the boar's head, like the Yule log and 
other Christmas customs, is of great antiquity, and is a 
survival of the ancient worship of the sun, as I have already 
mentioned, transmitted to us from the Persians, through the 
Scandinavian nations, by the Druids. 

At the Yule-tick Feast a boar was sacrificed and eaten, 
and we have no reason to suppose that the taste for brawn is 
modern. 

How wonderful is the conservatism of social customs ! 
Empires vanish ; forms of government change ; generations 
pass away ; savage countries are conquered and repeopled by 
civilised men ; heathenism gives place to Christianity ; but 
the holly and ivy still decorate our churches ; the mistletoe 
hangs in the hall, though the songs of the idolaters have long 
given place to Christmas carols. 

Of the "miscellaneous" carols, the most interesting are those 
which speak of the holly and the ivy, their merits and con- 
tests, and in which the holly is invariably preferred and 
always victorious. 
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" Holly and Ivy make a great party, 
Who shall have the mastery 

In lands where they go." 
Then spake Holly, " I am fierce and jolly, 
I will have the masterv 

In lands where we go." 

And another says : 

" Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wis, 
Let Holly have the mastery as the manner is." 

Stowe, in his History, alludes to the custom of Christmas 
decorations, which was evidently ancient when he ^^rote. 
"Every man's house of olde time was decked with holly 
and ivy in the winter, especially at Christmas." 

Shakespeare, in his beautiful lyric "Blow, blow, thou 
Wintry Wind," uses a refrain which probably belonged to a 
holly carol, as it does not seem to have much connection 
with the sentiment of the song. 

" Heigh, ho ! sing heigh, ho ! unto the green holly I 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly ; 
Then, heigh, ho, the holly. 
This life is most jolly." 

Of modem carols I will not speak, for though their theme 
is the same, they have no memories of merry gentlemen and 
rustic singers ; no smack of boar's head and wassail bowls ; 
no hob-nailed boots and the clay of the miry roads clinging to 
them. They are smoothly written, accurately harmonised, 
and many of them very beautiful. But they suggest the 
carpeted drawing-room rather than the sand-strewn or rush- 
covered hall — the frozen door-step or snowy lawn ;. and they 
lack, in words, the simple inculcation of Christian charity and 
expression of Christmas joy, and, in music, the feeling of the 
" wintry wind " and the wild cadences, which, as in " good 
King Wenceslas," remind us of its " keen tooth." 

E. Bray 

Note. — Collections of Carols, Words and Music. Neale and Helmore 
(Novello) ; Bramwell and Stainer (Novello) ; Chope and Irons (Metzler). Avery 
good collection of Words alone, by Sylvestre (Chatto & Windus). 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Book* for Our Present Hope and Our Future Home (i) consists of 
Devotional fifty-two shoit papers, in which Mr. Sturrock treats of a 
RMding. yariety of religious subjects. The title is arrived at by com- 
bining the headings of the last two articles, and is rather misleading, 
because those articles are nbt of any more importance than the others, 
and, indeed, strike us as being meagre. Many of the papers, however, 
are good, and they will probably serve a useful purpose as fireside 
reading which can be taken up at odd moments. TTiere is nothing 
novel in the manner or method of the work, but it is conceived in a 
godly spirit ; and we can recommend it for the purpose for which it 
was designed. 

In Seven Promises Expounded (2) Dr. Fraser presents his readers 
with an exposition of the seven promises contained in the Epistles to 
the Church of Asia, The principles he considers common to them 
all are : i, The reward is promised to an individual ; 2, In every case 
there is an ordeal to be endured ; 3, There is always a relation between 
the character of the victory and the reward ; 4, The promises are in 
an ascending scale. The expositions are interesting and instructive ; 
they are popular rather than learned; and at the end is added a 
chapter entitled " Overcoming the Accuser : the Victory of the Saints 
over the Dragon." The little work closes with " two earnest counsels 
in this time of the Church's trial and of the dragon's great wrath : " 
I, Have faith in the Blood of the Lamb; 2, Maintain the testimony 
of the Gospel. 

Our Future (3) is called an Easter offering, and contains extracts 
from a variety of authors with regard to a subject that must always 
be extremely interesting. The extracts are partly prose and partly 
poetry: there are English extracts and French extracts — and it is 
difficult to see what particular order they are arranged in. We 
observe that the author quotes from the Psalms and other parts of the 
Old Testament ; but the extracts from the New Testament, except in 
one or two instances, are given through the medium of Archbishop 
Whateley and others. Our Future is a pretty little book which will 
do nicely for a present. 

4*7 
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Is there a Future Life f (4) is a small volume, in which Mr 
Garrett Horder treats the same subject as the foregoing, but in 
quite a different way, although the book is adorned with many pieces 
of poetry, some culled from various authors, some apparently original 
but always appropriate. In the preface Mr. Horder surveys the 
present state of unbelief and unrest ; in the introduction he gives 
some reasons for it ; then in five chapters he discusses the *' intima- 
tions of immortality in the human race, in human nature ; intima 
tions from the Christ, and from the unseen realm ; " and in the last 
chapter he comes to the conclusion that the belief in immortality 
covers fax more difficulties than its denial. The heart can rest more 
quietly in the hope of an eternal life than in doubt concerning it. 
The work has for a sub-title thoughts for the perplexed and troubled ; 
and we can well believe that such, and others too, will find this work 
good and useful reading. 

The Four Gospels in One (5) is a continuous Gospel narrative 
arranged chronologically ; and as such forms a useful book for read- 
ing. There is a table of contents showing the order of the events, 
with locality and probable dates ; and a list of Christ's Miracles ^nd 
Parables. The book would be more useful if there were also a list 
of our Lord's discourses and an alphabetical list of places. If an 
index of topics were also added the work would gain additional 
interest. 

Eastertide (6) is a volume containing sixteen rather long sermons. 
As they are not so much theological discourses as Gospel addresses 
they form very good reading, and may be as useful in that respect as 
they were for the purpose for which they were originally delivered. 
Mr. Aitken entitles them, " Thoughts on the Passion and Resurrection 
of our Lord," and very good and useful thoughts they are, and such 
as ought to set any one deeply thinking who reads them. 

Although Mr. Graham calls his work a Popular Commentary on 
the Book of the Revelation (7) we have classed it a devotional work, 
because it partakes more of the devotional character than of what is 
commonly understood by a commentary. It has a preface by the 
Bishop of Liverpool — whose autograph is, in facsimile^ appended — 
in which that prelate commends the book by pointing out the 
blessing promised to all students of the Revelation of St John. 
He says Mr. Graham's book is not a critical commentary, but contains 
food for all classes of Christians; and we quite agree with the 
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Bishop in commending it, for we believe that it will be profitable to 
any one who peruses it The work is carried out in a reverent and 
godly spirit ; and although there is in it very little that is new, it con- 
tains and suggests much that is both good and needful to be con- 
sidered. 

The volume of Short Biographies for the People (8) containing 
histories of the most prominent Reformers may fitly find a place 
under this heading ; for, though histories, they are well qualified to 
aid the sense of devotion in all who read them ; and to many, such 
histories contain the most palatable devotional reading. Such names 
as Luther, Calvin, Wycliffe, Melancthon, Erasmus, Huss, Knox, 
Latimer, and Tyndale will always be reverenced wherever true 
religion finds a place ; and no Christian should be ignorant of their 
actions ; hence the value of a work such as this, where their doings 
are succinctly told and their characteristics fairly set forth. The 
several accounts are not so long as to be tedious, but quite long 
enough for the purpose intended, and are all tolerably accurate. 
The portraits are characteristic, if not very beautiful. 

How are we Saved (9) is a little work which many people will like 
to have by them to read now and then. There is not much of 
novelty in the treatment of a subject which is ever most deeply inter- 
esting to thoughtful Christians ; but the work is conceived and carried 
out in a reverent spirit, and we can commend it to anybody in need 
of a book of devotion. 

My Master and My Friend (10) is another little work which can be 
recommended as useful for devotional reading. Mr. £verard*s 
intention in this book is evidently to bring the believer nearer to 
Christ, and to make him live with the more conscious feeling of that 
allegiance and affection which the study of the Saviour's life should 
induce. We need hardly add that the tone of the book leaves little 
to be desired. 

The First Epistle to the Corinthians (11) is a volume of the 
Expositors Bible, edited by the Rev. D. Robertson Nicol, and the 
author is Dr. Marcus Dods. While, no doubt, preachers and 
teachers may find in it much that is good and helpful, we cannot help 
thinking that it will find a larger circle of persons who will find the 
work most useful for devotional reading. It is not a commentary in 
the accustomed sense, nor a preacher's help like the Sermon Bible^ 
and it is arranged on different lines from Dr. Parker's PeopUs Bible, 
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The discourses which Dr. Dods here furnishes are full of sound sense 
and wise advice. They discuss with considerable fulness the various 
subjects treated of in Paul's famous Epistle, and any one who takes up 
the work and reads carefully one of the chapters may be sure to find 
food for fruitful thought, and will probably return to it with a re- 
invigorated mind. The book has an instructive introduction, and 
would be all the better for an index. It is well printed and hand- 
somely got up. 

Christ and the Church (12) consists often lectures by Dr. Adolph 
Saphir on St. Matthew xxviii. 18-20, in which he states his views on 
the Apostolic Commission. Dr. Saphir treats of such subjects as the 
omnipotence of the Risen Saviour, the omnipotence of Jesus on 
earth, the character of the Church, the relation of the Church to the 
world, and the Real Presence. " Man," says the learned author, 
** is created in God's image \ the whole race is one family, fallen in 
Adam. Unto the whole race Christ is sent ; He is given unto man 
as man; a new centre to the whole family of mankind. Now, 
Scripture, and Scripture only, teaches this grand truth about man- 
kind. Here alone is the true idea of humanity ; here alone is true 
catholicity. The foundation is in the five books of Moses and the 
prophets, the fulfilment is in Christ, as revealed by the evangelists 
and Apostles." It will thus be seen that Dr. Saphir is not affected in 
his teaching by the ** new learning " of the present day ; but he can, 
nevertheless, give a good reason for the faith that is in him. The 
work before us contains no support to those notions of sacerdotalism 
which finds advocates in some quarters ; but it is a plain, sensible, and 
sound treatise on a subject which is of commanding importance, and 
it deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered. 

As might be expected, the Letters from a Mystic of the Present 
Day (13) are written in a somewhat mysterious style, and the get-up 
of the work gives it an uncommon aspect. But the printing is good, 
and the thoughts and ideas contained in the book are worth con- 
sidering. They are often put forward in a novel manner, and while 
we cannot agree with all, there are very many which are striking, 
original, and useful. The author is anxious to impress upon his 
readers the importance of the work of the Holy Spirit on the in- 
dividual heart, and herein most people will agree with him ; though 
whether they would also consent to his dicta about missionary meet- 
ings, London life, vicarious sacrifice, belief in Jesus Christ is another 
matter. There is much in the work to commend, a good deal to 


